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PREFACE 


“ The lore of truth, a deep thtr*t for it, a 
deliberate purpom to aeek it, and hold it - 
font, mar be considered as the rerj foun¬ 
dation of human culture and dignity. 1 ’ 
— W. B. Ckanning. 

Strong convictions that all superstitions are pernicious, 
that Christianity is a superstition, that abundant evidence 
can be produced of its false, superstitions and pernicious 
character, that this evidence may be presented in such & 
way as to be perfectly irresistible to every intelligent and 
impartial man, that this presentation were better made in 
my poor way than not made at all, and that hostility to 
systems, believed to be superstitions, is a duty which every 
man owes to himself and to society—these are my motives 
ih writing and publishing this book. Christianity comes 
home to, and has a strong influence upon every mau who 
deserves to be called 14 civilised.” He cannot be ignorant 
that it is rejected by a large proportion of the learned men 
of the age, and it is his duty to desire to know the reason. 
No man can look with contempt on the religions opinions 
of Home, Gibbon, Paine, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Fronde, 
Beotham, Romilly, Bowring, Carlyle, Emerson, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison, Greg, Parker, Martinean, Hennell, 
Montaigne, Bayle, Voltaire, Ronsseau, Diderot, D’Alem¬ 
bert, La Place, Arago, Mirabeau, Napoleon, Buffon, Comte, 
Cousin, Spinoza, Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, Frederick the 
Great, Fichte, Sehelling, Hegel, De Wette, Feuerbach and 
Strauss—no man is so exalted that the opinions of snch 
men, on the greatest questions which occupy the human 
mind, can be unworthy of his notice. On the contrary, it 
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is the duty of every man to learn those opinions if he can 
44 It is high treason to humanity to be indifferent about reli¬ 
gion ; ” * it is high treason to truth to adopt an opinion 
without having giving both sides, for and against, an equally 
fair hearing. The evidences for Christianity have been 
compiled by a number of very able writers : so that the 
student can gain a comprehensive and clear view of all that 
can be said for that system in a few hours : but previous 
to the publication of this book, no such compilation had been 
made of the evidences on the other side : and the opinions 
of those, who had written against Christianity, were scattered 
through hundreds of volumes, many of which are with diffi¬ 
culty to be found, and require a great expense of time and 
money for their examination. Besides, the writings of some 
of these authors are not easily to be understood, even by the 
thoroughbred student, and are quite unintelligible to the 
masses, who dej>ead for their support upon their physical 
labor. From the skeptical writings of these and other great 
men, I have tried to compile a book for the million,—to 
give within a small space, a clear view of the principal evi¬ 
dences against Christianity. If the attempt to save labor 
in the acquisition of a knowledge of what has been written 
against the Bible, or if the diffusion of such knowledge l>e 
wrong, let the sin be on my own head. And if I am to be 
punished by my fellow-men, whether the punishment consist 
in bodily pains or in denunciation, abuse and excommunica¬ 
tion, I ask only that when they raise the hand to strike, 
e ach one shall, for himself, declare “ I am without sin : I never 
had any doubt of the truth of the religious dogmas which I 
profess to believe .’' 

A much respected friend writes to me, as my book is 
about to go to press, “If I might recommend anything, it 
would be to cultivate the tooe of •Strauss, who examined the 

ZSC HOKKE. 
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subject not as an interested inhabitant of this world, but as 
if he had happened here from another planet, and was 
merely giving an account of things here to his friend—say, 
in Jupiter.” There is undoubtedly something admirable in 
that tone : but I must confess that I cannot, neither would 
I if I could, assume it. The war against superstition is not 
with me an affair undertaken merely because I have no 
other way of passing my time—it is not an affair, the pro¬ 
gress and result of which will furnish me with equal amuse¬ 
ment or be looked upon with equal indifference, whether my 
cause be successful or not. The religious tyrant is not less 
hateful to me than the political despot or the foreign op¬ 
pressor. As I would feel a bitter indignation at the wrongs 
inflicted by the latter, so do I at the evils caused by the 
former. And this iudignation I shall not attempt to con¬ 
ceal. All the earnestness of which my soul is capable, is 
enlisted in this struggle. As under certain circumstances, 
I would deliberately shed the blood of my fellow-men in 
defense of my country so now I shall not shun the call 
which I feel to wound the feelings and the prejudices of the 
partizans of a maleficent creed. 

Though I cannot but rejoice at times in the strength of 
my cause, and exult in the confidence of its victory ; though 
the very difficulty of the task which I have undertaken and 
the might of the enemies whom i oppose, are such as to 
give a keen pleasure, to one who can appreciate “ the rap¬ 
ture of the strife,” yet there are other times, when I am 
sad and sorry that such a labor should have appeared to 
me in the guise of a duty. The feelings would have to be 
unusually blunt in a man w'lio could feel unalloyed pleasure 
in endeavoring to overthrow a system which is woven in 
with the heart-strings of many of those who are dearest to 
him. “To oppose* the institution which your fathers 

• THf/»T)«»KE PAKkKR. 
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loved in centoriee gone by; to sweep off the altars, forms 
and usages which ministered to your mother’s piety, helped 
her bear the cross and bitter ills of life, to sunder your tie8 
of social sympathy, to destroy the rites associated with the 
aspiring dream of childhood, and its earliest prayer, and 
the sunny days of youth—to disturb these because they 
weave ehains, invisible but despotic, which bind the arm 
and fetter the foot, and confine the heart;—to hew down 
the hoary tree under whose shade the nations played their 
game of life, and found in death the clod of the valley sweet 
to their weary bosom—to destroy all this because it poisons 
the air and stifles the breath of the world—it is a sad and 
bitter thing.” 

A large class of my countrymen—a very respectable 
class, a class to whose opinions I am in no wise insensible 
—will consider the publication of this book, or even the 
public avowal of the principal doctrines advanced in it, as 
proof that the author is a very unwise, even a bad man,—an 
enemy to God, to religion, to morality and to society. Unwise 
and indiscreet I may be, but I am not conscious of wrong 
in doing what I now do. On the contrary, I feel a strong 
hope that this work will do good, that it will exercise an 
influence (perhaps a very weak one) to make men happier 
and better : and I have the strongest confidence that it can 
do no eviL It is written carefully and conscientiously 
and does not, to the author’s knowledge or belief, contain 
one untrue statement or unfair argument, or~one objection 
(to Christianity) which can be satisfactorily controverted. 
I have not argued the Christian side of the question elabo¬ 
rately : indeed, I have given very little of the matter which 
goes to fill up most of the books on the “ Evidences ot 
[for] Christianity,” but it is because I thought that matter 
tendered completely worthless by what is herein contained. 
But even had I considered any or all of the Christian argu- 
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mentation to be excellent and unanswerable, it would hare 
been useless for me to have here inserted, that which has 
elsewhere been published in able, clear, comprehensive and 
concise essays, which are to be found in every library and 
book-shop. I now refer the reader to the works in favor 
of the Bible by Paley, Alexander, Chalmers, Palfrey, Chan- 
niog and Watson: and I invite him to weigh their ar¬ 
guments and evidences, step by step, with my own. The 
superior merit of my cause more than compensates for my 
great inferiority in literary ability. 41 The reader will find” 
here 44 none of those arts which are commonly employed by 
disputants either to perplex a good cause or to palliate a 
bad one, no subtle refinements, forced constructions or eva¬ 
sive distinctions, but plain reasonings grounded on plain 
bets, and published with an honest and disinterested view 
to free the minds of men from an inveterate imposture, which 
through a long succession of ages has disgraced” religion, 
44 and tyrannized over the reason and senses of the Christian 
world.” * 

The first edition of 44 The Evidences against Christianity* 
published in San Francisco, was honored with a number of 
notices and criticisms by Californian newspapers, which 
geoerally condemned the publication, not because Chris¬ 
tianity is true or because the ideas advanced in the book 
are false, but because, as they hinted, it is necessary to res¬ 
pect the religious prejudices of the people, because the peo¬ 
ple must have some 14 religion,” and because I proposed to 
overthrow Christianity without offering any other 44 religion” 
to put in its place. Many of them asserted, directly or in¬ 
directly, that a false religion is not necessarily pernicious in 
its influence, and that no amount of sincerity, no purity and 
strength of benevolent motive, could justify me for sending 
forth such a book. I do not agree with them and in these 

•The Rev. Dk Middleton. Free Inquiry. 
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mitten, I cannot follow the dictation of others. He who 
wishes to do credit to bnmanitj, must seek his role of action 
within and not without 

I am well aware that many illustrious men, inclnding 
a number of prominent “ Infidels ” hare said that some re¬ 
ligions creed, some religion dependent for its existence on 
sentiment or superstition is necessary for the common 
people—that a philosophical creed, a religion founded solely 
on reason would never suffice to protect them from immor¬ 
ality. I shall meet this, like every other important, con¬ 
sideration connected with the main question at issue, in a 
direct manner : although it is not consistent with my main 
purpose, to argue at length the influences of belief on the 
morality of nations. 1 regret that we have no essay con¬ 
taining all that might be said of the pernicious moral con¬ 
sequences which, as the Christians assert, would ensue upon 
the total extinction of Christianity and the universal reign 
of deism, pantheism, or atheism. In becoming the active 
assailant of the Bible, I follow the example of many good 
and great men. It is true that most of the great anti- 
Christian authors wrote so as to be understood only by the 
learned, but one main cause, of their not addressing them¬ 
selves to the million was, that the million were not cap¬ 
able, in earlier times, of weighing the evidence and appre¬ 
ciating the arguments. 

Superstition Is grounded upon ignorance, which latter 
must be removed before the former can be overthrown. 
The Mohammedan who has been merely convinced that 
Mohammed is not the prophet of God, will believe in some 
other prophet, who may be little better than Mohammed. 
When a man is so ignorant as to ask another man the way 
to Ilenven, he is bound to be superstitious, and it does not 
matter much whom he asks.; and it does not help him 
greatly to discover that such a one is not the right one. His 
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need will remain the same, until his mind is so cultivated 
that he understands Heaven to be a place which exists only 
in his own conception—until he understands that all the 
assertions of the priests, about infinite and eternal happi¬ 
ness in another life after the death of the body, are aud 
must be pure fables. 

In ancient times the downfall of one form of superstition 
was always followed by the rise of another ; and there are 
many who may think that it will be of little use to over¬ 
throw Christianity, if other superstitions are to take its 
place. Science and philosophy are the sole power which 
are certain to dispel superstition, and teach the only doc¬ 
trines which should occupy the place of the expelled demon : 
but they work slowly : they scarcely take a step in an age 
among the masses of the people. However, let us not des¬ 
pair. The world does move, and of late the motion has 
been accelerating wonderfully. Let us not curse the human 
tree because it does not bear figs as we might wish : “ let 
ns wait; * let us dig about it: in time it shall put forth 
fruit” Science is slow, but we know also that she is sure. 
Philosophy, by its very nature, is destined to be the com¬ 
mon property of all mankind. " The discoveries, f which 
in one age are confined to the studious and enlightened few, 
become in the next the established creed of the learned, 
and. in the third, form part of the elementary principles of 
education.” 

In my war against the Christian superstition, I seek to 
break down the superstition as well as the Christianity. I 
have endeavored, with very limited success beyond doubt, 
to set forth clearly, to popularize a number of important 
principles of science and philosophy. I have sought, by 
jiving a number of interesting extracts from great authors, 

•TlfTonOKK Parkkk. 
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to kindle a desire in my readers to look farther, to pursue 
those trains of thought which I have brought to their at¬ 
tention. Even if ray attempts to popularize certain doc¬ 
trines of science and philosophy be complete failures, and if 
I should know that success iu exposing the absurdity of 
Christianity would be followed by the adoption of some 
other form of superstition, I should still persevere ; for the 
overthrow of a religious belief is always accompanied by a 
period of mental activity which must be beneficial. It is 
probable that the new superstition will always be a little 
better than the old one ; man cannot outgrow many par¬ 
ticular forms without learning some valuable general prin¬ 
ciples. 

The system, which I propose to sweep away, has lost 
its vitality, and a considerable portion of it has already 
turned into corruption. 14 Mankind * has outgrown the 
popular theology.” 44 No man f can go with his thoughts 
about him into one of our churches, without feeling that 
what hold the public worship had on men is gone or going. 
It has lost its grasp on the affection of the good and the 
fear of the bad. * * It is already beginning to indicate 
character ant religion to withdraw from the religious*meet- 
ings. * « The prayers and even the dogmas of the 
Church are like the Zodiac of Denderah and astronomical 
monuments of the Hindoos—wholly insulated from anything, 
now extant in the life and business of the people.” Chris¬ 
tianity exists only by sufferance and cannot exist so ranch 
longer. Every intelligent man must see that all the evi¬ 
dences and arguments against it, must come"within the reach 
of the people at no distant day. Why should I not endea¬ 
vor to place them in their hands now ? I have yet to learn 
that it is wrong to save labor to others by compiling, ar-' 

•Theodore Parker. 

f Emerson. 
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ringing, digesting, condensing, and republishing in a har¬ 
monious whole the scattered thoughts of able and learned 
men on any important print of religious or social philosophy. 
My justification, however, before my own conscience, de¬ 
pends not on the example of others, or on the knowledge 
that if I should not attack Christianity, somebody else 
would, but upon the belief that dnty requires me to do my 
utmost to overthrow a great system of falsehood. 

To consider the attainment of all the possible truth in 
regard to religion as a great and substantial blessing—to 
understand that that truth is to be attained only by the 
bold exercise of reason and submission to all its clear con¬ 
clusions as of the highest tribunal, whose decisions are in¬ 
fallible until questioned or revoked by itself upon complaint 
of doubt (truth’s prosecuting attorney in the court of phi¬ 
losophy )—to examinorthe affirmative and negative sides of 
every religious question before believing either—to begin 
and continue the examination with a desire to see the whole 
force of all the evidence and arguments—to examine as 
fully as means will permit and the importance of the subject 
justify—to examine both sides with equal thoroughness and 
equal seal if possible—to feel throughout the examination 
that religious truth must be good, and error evil,—to dis¬ 
believe all the punishments, threatened in a future Hell for 
untrue religious opinions adopted after honest and impar¬ 
tial investigation ; or if that Hell be believed, to scorn and 
defy it and its author—to be zealously attached to all reli- 
gioos opinions deliberately formed—if free to declare them 
openly, and, if enslaved, (by the fear of physical or mental 
p^in for self or others) to lameut the slavery because of the 
restriction upon the expression of belief—to hate and de¬ 
spise all cant and hypocrisy—to pity all canters and hypo¬ 
crites—to consider the open declaration of unpopular reli¬ 
gions opinions seriously entertained as in itself a sign of 
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virtue great in proportion to their unpopularity—and to 
be exceedingly cautious in abusing or condemning those, 
who after having looked at both sides thoroughly, have 
seen fit to adopt the 11 other side”—these appear to me to 
be among the highest duties of every man, no matter what 
may be his jnxsition in society. 

It would be horrible to believe that the knowledge of 
religious truth may l>e a curse—to think that if there be no 
God-given gospel, and no God-ordained teachers, it were 
Ixdter to accept a forged book-revelation and a mercenary, 
lying priesthood, and to have their influence pervading and 
governing every individual portion of the social system. It 
would be horrible to believe that reason, and impartial, 
skeptical investigation were our worst enemies, and that 
superstition and a blind adherence to the past, were our 
truest friends. It would be horrible ^to believe that a de¬ 
mon of untruth, a father of lies, is the omnipotent governor 
of the universe. If I could believe that love of truth for 
its own sake were a base impulse ; that the search for truth, 
with an utter disregard of the fate of traditionary creeds 
and systems, were a sin ; that truth itself were seriously en¬ 
dangered by bold investigation, open statements of evidence, 
and fair argument; that duty—regard for the best inters 
ests of society— true love for mankind—an earnest devotion 
to whatever might conduce most to the greatest welfare of 
the greatest muntar of the human race—requires the con- 
cientious freethinker to act the hypocrite through life, and 
carefully conceal his opinions on the fundamental points of 
religion—if I could believe all this, und could believe that 
the general acceptation of the doctrines, advanced in this 
book, would result in the perdition of humanity, its condem¬ 
nation to the horriblest hell ever conceived by religions sn- 
perstition and fanaticism, I should be tempted to exclaim 
M Down with us 1 Down into Hell at once 1 Better eter- 
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nal and the most agonizing pain in punishment of a right¬ 
eous indignation and resistance, rather than quiet submis¬ 
sion to the demoniac government, which declares our holiest 
aspirations to be unpardonable offenses, which punishes our 
noblest and most heroic labors as the greatest of all 
crimes ! n 


It may be that I am in error. Although I have satis¬ 
fied myself by an examination, neither hasty nor superficial, 
of the whole subject, that the letter of the Bible and its 
spirit—in so far as that differs from natural religion and 
morality—are false and productive of evil; that they form 
one of the first and greatest barriers, now obstructing the 
social, political, and moral progress of the human race ; that 
they cannot exist much longer in general acceptation amoug 
civilized nations ; and that the sooner they be stricken down, 
the better it will be for all—although I have satisfied my¬ 
self of all this, my opinion may bo incorrect. Many men, 
far greater and better than myself, have held opinions ad¬ 
verse to my own : and if they were right, I must be wrong. 
But I have the consolation of thinking that, if the Bible 
were the word of God, no attack which I could make upon 
it by an appeal to reason, would do the least injury or dis¬ 
credit to it. But rather I might hope, that, if my book 
should find readers, it may aid to dispel various crude, sn- 
perstitious and debasing notions prevalent among Christians 
and taught by the Church. Such are the belief in the mir¬ 
acles of the ancient and modern priests, in ghosts, in the 
possession of the human body by devils, in an anthropo¬ 
morphic God, in special providences, in the duty of the peo¬ 
ple to submit unresistingly to their rulers, in the virtue of 
persecuting heretics, in the sinfulness of unbelief and many 
other kindred tenets. The skeptical writings of the last 
century had a great influence to purify the Christian faith 
on these and similar points of doctrine, and I know no reu- 
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son why good should not be done in the same way now. 
Why should I not aspire to exercise a little of that benefi¬ 
cent influence which flowed from the pen of that much ca¬ 
lumniated benefactor of his race—Voltaire ? that Voltaire 
of whom Brougham * says “ We owe to him the habit of 
scrutinizing both in sacred matter and in profane, the me¬ 
rits of whatever is presented for our belief, of examining 
boldly the foundations of received opinions, in making prob¬ 
ability a part of the consideration in all that is related, of 
calling in plain reason and common sense, to assist in our 
councils when grave matters are under discussion ; nor can 
any one, since the days of Luther, be named to whom the 
spirit of free inquiry, nay, the emancipation from spiritual 
tyranny, owes a more lasting debt of gratitude.” Happy 
should I be, could I know that, in a distant time, learned 
men should occasionally meet my name as that of one, who, 
with pure motives and by proper means, had done a little 
to break the yoke of 11 spiritual tyranny.” 

The chief characteristics of the orthodox religious phi¬ 
losophy of the present age are a dread of free inquiry, a 
distrust of reason, a terror of truth herself, unless her 
friends give security, previous to her appearance, that she 
shall wear the yoke of the established system. If I can do 
nothing more, I may hope to change this state of affaire. 
I may hope to have a little influence in inducing Christians 
to build their faith on the solid rock of reason, instead of 
upon the sand of their grandmothers’ traditions, as they have 
generally done heretofore : and in that case my labor would 
not have been in vain. The bellwethers of the orthodox 
flocks are loud in their lamentations over the decline of 
“Vital Christianity,” but they never advise the only rem¬ 
edy—strong doses of free iuquiry. Until that medicine be re¬ 
sorted to, formalism and hypocrisy will not cease to rule in 

• KIrxry Lori> Bkocohax. Life of Voluire. 
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the Christian Churches. However, as I have said, my ex¬ 
pectations and incentives in the present labor are not to 
purify Christianity, bnt to aid in breaking it down entirely. 
If I should fail in all these high purposes and hopes, I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that I have fonght 
boldly and zealously against a seeming evil, and that I have 
gathered the weapons, and prepared them for the continu¬ 
ation of the strife, so that some great warrior, who may 
come after me, shall find them all ready to his hand, and 
need only lay hold, and go on conquering and to conquer. 

Full of faith in the intelligence and morality of the mass 
of the American people, and satisfied that for them, at 
least, light on both sides of such a question as Christianity, 
caunot be evil; and fearing (except for the ill performance of 
my task) no literal or figurative cross or stake, which have 
been threatened from time immemorial against all religious 
teachers, who should proclaim the esoteric doctrines long 
taught to the initiated only, I shall not stop short at the 
exoteric, but will freely speak the whole truth, as I under¬ 
stand it, and as it may be applicable in this place. “ I 
persuade myself that the life and faculties of man, at the 
best but short and limited, cannot be employed more ration¬ 
ally or laudably than in the search of knowledge, and espe¬ 
cially of that sort which relates to our duty and our happi¬ 
ness. In these inquiries, therefore, wherever I perceive 
any glimmering of truth before me, I steadily pursue and 
endeavor to trace it to its source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or openiug too 
great a glare of it to the public. I look upon the discovery 
of anything which is true as a valuable acquisition to so¬ 
ciety, which cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatsoever.” * 

* The reader it requested, after reading each of the following chap- 
Or* of this book to turn to the Appendix and glance over the notes, 
authorities, and illustrations of statements tn.ide and opinions expressed. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

DOMAIN OF SEASON IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


4 Beware, lest any man spoil yon through philo¬ 
sophy .’’—Paul, CoL II. 8. 

44 Shake off ail fears and servile prejudices, under 
which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her 
tribunal every fact, every opinion. Question 
with boldness even the existence of a God , be¬ 
cause if there be one, he must more approve of 
the homage of reason than that of blindfolded 
fear.”— Jdtebsox. 


§ 1. The reader will not—perhaps should not—examine . 
this book, without recalling to mind the fact that, by read¬ 
ing it, he violates the command, or, at least, the wishes of 
the Christian Church. Neither Moses, nor Jesus, none of 
the prophets, or apostles, invited a skeptical investigation 
of their miraculous powers, or of the truth of their doctrines. 
Of those processes of reasoning which are now used by 
learned men in testing new doctrines in science and philoso¬ 
phy, the ancient Jews had little, or no knowledge, aud their 
religions books took no account of them. Doubt of the di¬ 
vine authority of the priests was a great crime under the 
Mosaic law, and the greatest of sins under the Christian 
dispensation. Under both blind faith is & great merit, a 
positive virtue. “ The first thing Jesus Christ requires, is 
faith and submission. This is commonly his first precept, 
and also of his apostles: 4 Follow me, believe, and thou 
fhalt be saved 9 (Luke V. 27 ; IX. 59 ; Ads XVI. 31). 
Now that faith, which was required, was not obtained by a 
train of philosophical discussions and long reasoning, but 
was the gift of God, a pure grace of the Holy Ghost, which 
commonly fell on ignorant persons (Mat. XI. 25). It 
wa» not even produced in the apostles by their reflecting on 
tbe holiness of the life of Jesus Christ, and the excellencies 
of his doctrines and miracles. They stood in need of a re¬ 
velation from God himself to know that he, whose disciples 
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they were, was his eternal son.” * (Mat. XVI. 17). The 
apostles frequently warned their followers against philoso¬ 
phy,— 11 the beguiling serpent,”—(2 Cor. XI) which might 
lead them away from the uninquiring “ simplicity that is in 
Christ.” The church, for many ages, had little to fear from 
reason, benighted in barbaric darkness, and spent little de¬ 
nunciation upon it; but no sooner had the minds of men 
been awakened by the dawn of modern civilization, than 
the thunders of the Vatican were hurled at those who ven¬ 
tured to assert, in theory or practice, the right to abandon 
the orthodox traditions. The ancient forms soon became 
too narrow for northern Europe, and she obtained some 
freedom by the Reformation,—freedom to think, and ques¬ 
tion the doctrines of Rome, as far as the leading reformers 
questioned—no more. Reason was an angel of light, when 
she doubted the divine authority of the Pope ; but she was 
the bride of the devil, when she questioned the divinity of 
Jesus. And so it is to this day. All the orthodox Chris¬ 
tian Churches,—Greek, Catholic, and Protestant,—discour¬ 
age and denounce free inquiry. They never recommend it; 
and when they have the power, they invariably make it a 
crime. 41 The inquisition of public opinion,” says Jefferson, 
44 overwhelms in practice the freedom asserted by the laws in 
theory.” No Christian church has ever had complete con¬ 
trol of the legislation of a country without punishing those 
who published books written against its fundamental doc¬ 
trines. Religious skepticism has an influence so great 
now that legal intolerance is becoming rare, but the social 
still exists. The priests and Christian newspapers never 
advise any one to read skeptical books ; they dare not give 
such advice. The libraries of their orthodox theological 
seminaries do not contain any such books ; the institutiow 
which should venture to place them within the reach of the 
students would be demolished at once. Fashionable pab* 
Ushers dare not publish such books, and fashionable book¬ 
sellers dare not sell them publicly. The orthodox, religions 
bookdealer, who should be found selling any of the formid¬ 
able books against the Bible, would be excommunicated 
forthwith. The church-magazines and newspapers are very 
careful not to speak in laudatory terms of free thinkers, or 
* Bat lb. 
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even of liberal Christians. To abase and malign “ infidels ” 
is considered an evidence of sincere piety ; to do justice to 
them is to commit an offense against religion. Baylc, 
knowing the prejudices of the “ righteous ” in this respect, 
thought that policy required him to apologise for not re¬ 
porting more evil of atheists in his Dictionary , than he had 
done ; bat he said that he had published all that he could 
learn against them. This feeling has gone so far in the 
United States that the most debasing lie-worship prevails 
among the representatives of public opinion. The heroes 
of the Revolution are habitually besmeared with praise be¬ 
yond measure ; but one of those most influential in bringing 
on that Revolution, is never mentioned in the Fourth of 
July harangues ;—and the reason is that he, Thomas Paine, 
dared to be an enemy of the Bible ! That fact has obliter¬ 
ated the account of his great services. The American 
authors and editors .are extremely fond of boasting of the 
little Bterary ability which has come to light in this conti¬ 
nent ; yet who would ever discover from American books, 
or newspapers, that Palfrey, or Norton had written on re¬ 
ligions subjects t But they must not be spoken of, for their 
writings are not orthodox ; and it matters not that their 
books are among the ablest and most learned of the age. 
This is the policy of the secular as well as the religious 
pres s. The sin is not that of the editors, who, as a class, 
are “infidel” enough, but of the people generally, who, 
t h ough they are not free from scepticism, yet think that the 
sham of religion must be kept up. If an author, or editor 
dare to speak like a man, the howl of “ infidelity,” and 
M atheism” is raised at once. To have an “ infidel” book is 
a ria ; to be known to believe in its doctrines, is a serious 
eSense, about which neighbors worry themselves with lamen¬ 
tations ; to declare that belief is to become an object for 
aveidsnoe and obloquy, a public enemy, against whom every 
ok may wag his tongue with impunity. Though among the 
gnat mass, there are some Protestants who excuse free in¬ 
quiry, yet there has not been one prominent man, who has 
given the weight of his iuflueuce in its favor, and all the offi- 
oal authorities are strongly opposed to it. Thus it is that 
'he two ablest religious periodicals of the day, the North 
Bntiik Review, represeutiug the Scotch Church, and the 
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Christian Observer , the chief organ of the English Hierar¬ 
chy, have gone so far as to discourage the publication of 
any new works on the evidences for Christianity. The 
former (May, 1854,) says, that it is a great evil of such 
books that the authors “ repeat, and give currency to the 
fallacious arguments which they wish to expose”! And the 
latter (Aug., 1852,) thinks that a very “strong objection 
to any distinct comment on the infidel works of the day” is, 
that “ it gives greater currency to that which might at once 
sink into the obscurity it deserves ”1 There is a woful con¬ 
dition of affairs ; the greater the efforts which the Chris¬ 
tians make to convert the skeptics, the more ground they 
lose. Alas ! And has the great Christian Church cqme to 
this, that its only hope of continued existence is in keeping 
its members ignorant of what is said on the other side ? It has 
come to that, alas ! None but the prejudice-blinded are safe, if 
they come within the range of the serpent’s eye. “No young or 
unformed mind,” says the Christian Observer ver^k truly, 
(July, 1852 ,) “can study the exegetical writings of modern 
Germany without the most serious risk of making shipwreck 
of his faith forever. The brilliant sophistries of Baur, th© 
imposing candor of De Wette, the rapid and synoptical 
comments of Meyer, the emotional and fantastic piety of 
Schleiermacher, the masterly historic touch of Hase, are just 
those attractive elements which enter into combination most 
readily with the tendencies of eager, but undisciplined minds. 9 
There was no necessity that the Christian Observer should 
confine its remarks to t* exegetical writings ; ” it might have 
said at once, and with perfect truth and propriety, that no 
clear, unprejudiced mind, seeking truth for its own sake, 
would be likely to have much faith in the Bible, after reading 
Hume, Gibbon, Paine, Voltaire, Bentham, Hennell, Strauss, 
Greg, or many others who might be named. No wonder 
then that theChristiansdonot love free inquiry, since it would 
and will certainly lead to the annihilation of their church. 

If the reader have any doubt as to the propriety of 
questioning the truth of the Bible, let him consider that 
the prohibition of free inquiry bears fraud on its face—that 
the only proper test for truth iu religion is reason, —and 
that belief in uutruth after a fair investigation is better 
than adherence to truth before. 
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§ 3. The prohibition of free inquiry bears fraud upon its 
face. It is just such a trick as might reasonably be resorted 
to, to protect a false religion. What a grand scheme—to 
bring up a whole nation in an nndoubting faith in, and a 
boundless fear of, a confederated set of priests, whom it 
supports in luxury and power, and whose authority dare 
never be questioned! The prohibition of free inquiry has 
been used to protect many fraudulent creeds. Every nation 
of men has its priests, who live by their creed, live well by 
it, are supported in luxury and high consideration by it, 
and who consequently are highly interested in its support. 
Their profession gives them a peculiar influence over the 
people, and in many states they have been almost omnipo¬ 
tent, politically. Their words were received with supersti¬ 
tions awe, and they could entertain a hope that a prohibi¬ 
tion of free inquiry would be successful. There were such 
bodies of professional priests in ancient Egypt, in Babylon, 
in Persia, in Gaul, in Phoenicia, in Judea, in Etruria, and 
in Greece. There are such priests now in Japan, in Hin¬ 
dustan, in Thibet, in Arabia, in Russia, in France, in Eng¬ 
land, and in Utah, and among many other civilized and 
barbarous nations. The several classes of priests of no two 
of the lands specially mentioned above, taught or teach the 
same creed. There have been at least two hundred differ¬ 
ent religious creeds taught and extensively received among 
men, different from, and inconsistent with, each other, and 
all necessarily false, except perhaps one. These creeds 
were not only false, but their priests knew them to be false. 
Cicero said he did not know how two Roman augurs (priests) 
eookl meet without laughing at each other. Many of the 
Boodhist priests in China have confessed to Protestant 
mimonarie8 that their creed is false, but they could not say 
•o publicly, for if they did, they would lose their means of 
support. The Catholic priests in Spain laughed at their 
brother Blanco White, when he confessed to them with 
great seriousness that he doubted the inspiration of the 
Bible. They had got beyond that long before. A large 
number of the Catholic clergy in France publicly declared 
fariug the great revolution that their creed was a fraud. 
It is no secret that there is much skepticism among the 
Trotestant clergy of the United States. And yet all these 
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separate sets of priests make the same claim, that their 
creed is the word of God, and is exempt from examination 
by reason. “ To ask for nothing but results, to decline the 
labor of verification, to be satisfied with a ready-made 
stock of established positive arguments as proof, and to 
decry the doubter or negative reasoner, who starts new diffi¬ 
culties, as a common enemy,—this is a proceeding sufficiently 
common in ancient as well as in modern times. But it is 
nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and even of the 
functions of speculative philosophy.”* The same prohibi¬ 
tion of doubt and free inquiry prevails now among toe Bra- 
mins, the Boodhists, and the Mohammedans; and that 
prohibition which is thus made to serve as a protection for 
the four principal creeds on the earth, each accepted by 
more than a hundred millions of men, and each inconsistent 
with all the others—that prohibition bears fraud upon its 
face. Truth wears no defensive armor, shuns no enemy, 
and fears no fight: her only and constant prayer is for 
light and for a chance at the foe. 

The ooly proper test for truth in religion is reason. Rea¬ 
son is the word of God, given to man for his guidance. 
Without it he has no guide: the revelation which does not 
appeal to his reason and agree to its demands is no revela¬ 
tion. 14 In entering upon any scientific pursuit, [or philo¬ 
sophic investigation,] one of the student’s first endeavors 
ought to be to prepare his mind for the reception of truth, 
by dismissing, or at least loosening his hold on all such 
crude and hastily adopted notions respecting all the ofcjects 
and relations, he is about to examine, as may tend to 
embarass or mislead him: and to strengthen himself fay 
something of an effort and a resolve for the unprejudiced 
admissiou of any conclusion which shall appear to be Mp- 
ported by careful observation and logical argument, even 
should it prove adverse to notions he may have previously 
formed for himself, or taken up without examination on tbs 
credit of others. Such an effort is in fact, a commence¬ 
ment of that intellectual discipline which forms one of the 
most important ends of all science. It is the first move* 
ment of upproach toward that state of mental purity, which 
alone can fit us for a full and steady perception of moral 

• Grotk. HUtorr of Greece. 
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beauty, as well as physical adaptation. It is the euphrasy 
and rue with which, we must purge our sight before we can 
receive and contemplate, as they are, the lineaments of 
truth and nature."* 11 The strict role of scientific, [and 
philosophic, J scrutiny exacts according to modern philoso¬ 
phers in matters of inductive, [and speculative,] reasoning 
aa exclusive homage. It requires that we should close our 
eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, and 
abstract our minds from all considerations, [such as tradi¬ 
tional authority and prejudices of education,] not derived 
frtim the matters of fact which bear directly on the matter 
in question. The maxim we have to follow in such contro¬ 
versies is fiat jmstitia, ruat cndtm [let us know the truth, 
thoogh it send us to hell.l In fact what is actually true is 
almost most desirable to know, whatever consequences may 
arise from its admission.If the Bible was first adopted 
without reason, then it should be examined by reason now, 
to prevent the continuance of error ; if it was investigated 
by reason in the beginning, then we should have the same 
privilege which our forefathers had. There is no probability 
that truth will lose ground by free discussion and submis¬ 
sion to reason as the supreme tribunal: and he who expres¬ 
ses fears that it will, betrays at once his belief that his 
cause i* bad. A revelation can be no revelation until it is 
understood, and no book-revelation now in existence can be 
understood, except by the exercise of reason. Anything 
claiming to be a revelation appeals by its very nature to 
our understanding, authorizes it to be bold and self-reliant, 
nod promises in advance to submit to the decision. 

It is not only the right bnt it is the duty of every man 
to examine the evidences on both sid^s of a question before 
adopting a firm belief on either side. On any other prin¬ 
ciple there will never be any progress in arriving at truth. 
Donbt Is the beginning of philosophy—its mother and 
eoostaot companion. He who believes what is told him 
on the mere say-so of others is always reckoned a fool. It 
mj be very well for a child, entirely lacking in judgment, 
to receive as true everything told to it, bnt something dif¬ 
ferent is expected from men of mature years. They should 

• IlKBicnitu Introduction to Astronomy. 

t Pbitchasd. Natural History of Man, Sec. II. 
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not only accept do doctrines without investigation, and re¬ 
ject all proved to be untrue, but they should also reject all 
not proved to be true. “ It is not simply to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion by a certain measure of plausible premise—and 
then to proclaim it as an authoritative dogma, silencing or 
disparaging all objections—that philosophic speculation 
should aspire. To uumask not only positive falsehood, but 
even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confidence 
in what only doubtful, and show of knowledge without the 
reality ; to look at a problem on all sides and set forth all 
the difficulties attending its solution, to take account of 
deductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case of 
conclusion accepted as true upon the balance—all this 
will be found pervading the march of every great thinker. 
As a condition of all* progressive philosophy it is not leas 
essential that the grounds of negation should be fully ex¬ 
posed than the grounds of affirmation.”* In matters of 
religion it is peculiarly the duty of every man of intelligence 
to investigate, and demand couclusive evidence before be¬ 
lieving. The subject is every day before him ; it is fre¬ 
quently under public discussion ; information upon it may 
be obtained with comparative ease ; and the matter may 
be said to be within the comprehension of every one—at 
least, every one must form some opinion upon it. The de¬ 
cision is one of high importance ; for upon it may depend 
much of a man’s mode of thonght, theory of duty, and 
course of life. We know that religious opinions at this 
day render a large majority of the human race subject to 
debasing superstitions, to illiberal prejudices to false,theoriea 
and improper practices in morals, and to mental darkness 
generally. It is not ouly so to-day, but it always has been 
so. It was so in ancicut Egypt, Babylon, and Gaul ; it is 
so in modern Hindostan, in Ceylon, in Spain, in Turkey, 
and in many other countries which it is not necessary to 
name. A large proportion of the wars, the despotic 
governments, the illiberal laws, the inquisitorial persecutions 
of good and wise men, and the opposition to beneficent re¬ 
forms which have cursed the earth is chargeable to the 
self-styled ministers of God. We not ooly know that the 
creeds have been false, and that they have been productive 

* Geote. History of Greece. Slightly changed. 
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of almost unparalleled evils, but we know that they were 
conceived in fraud, and are still maintained by the grossest 
deception, over a large portion of the earth’s surface. We 
not only know the fraud, but-we comprehend the entire 
baseness of the motives at the bottom of it. History tells 
us that in ancient times the people were very ignorant and 
superstitious, and easily imposed upon, and the priests were 
numerous, and so influential that they could induce the 
people to believe or do almost anything. It was the com¬ 
mon belief among the political rulers that government could 
not be firmly established, or morality preserved without 
the aid of superstition, the terror of the gods, and an im¬ 
plicit faith that the laws were of divine origin, and this 
belief frequently governed their action. Numa, Lycurgus, 
Zaleucus, Pythagoras and scores of other law-givers as¬ 
serted that their codes were communicated to them by the 
Oods. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the purpose of these 
claims to divine origin for human laws, was to eusure the 
supremacy and permanence of constitutions, which would 
have been much less secure without the mighty protection 
of superstition. The laws of Egypt, Hindostan, Persia, 
and Babylon were all ostensibly dictated or written, word 
for word in neaven. Strabo [50 B. C.l expressed the 
opinion common among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
when he said : “It is impossible to conduct women and 
the gross multitude, and to render them holy, pious, and 
upright by the precepts of reason and philosophy : super¬ 
stition, or the fear of the gods must be called in aid, the 
influence of which is founded on fictions and prodigies. For 
the thunder of Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
Xeptune, the torches and snakes of the furies, the ivy- 
adorned spears of the gods, and the whole ancient mytho¬ 
logy are all fables, which the lawgivers who formed the 
political constitutions of states, employed as bugbears to 
OTcrawe the credulous and simple.” Robertson, after 
quoting the above in his History.of India, adds—“These 
ideas of the philosophers of Europe were precisely the 
tame which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and accord¬ 
ing to which they regulated their conduct with respect to 
the great body of the people. As their order had au ex¬ 
clusive right to read the sacred books, to cultivate and 
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teach science, they could more effectually prereot all who 
were not members of it, from acquiring any portion of in¬ 
formation beyond what they were pleased to impart” 
Neither did such views expire with ancient times. They 
are still common even in the most enlightened countries, 
and men are to be met on all sides, who assert positively 
that whenever their respective forms of faith shall die, 
there will no longer be any security for peace, order, mo¬ 
rality, and human happiness, and who would prohibit, under 
such penalties as should be effectual, any public denial of, 
or argument against, the main articles of their respective 
creeds. 

The knowledge of this fact should serve as a warning 
to every man to carelhlly avoid the pit into which so many 
others have fallen. Let no one believe that ** thoee 
times are past human nature is the same, as it was three 
thousand years ago. The dangers which beset «*, may 
come in a different shape, but they are substantially the 
same as those which caused the sufferings of men in early 
ages. With these facts, impressed upon our minds, every 
manly feeling, every sentiment of honor, devotion to truth, 
hatred of superstition, indignation at ecclesiastical frauds, 
opposition to intolerance, hostility to all kinds of tyranny, 
love of peace and desire for the general welfare of man- 
kind—all combine to induce us, to use every reasonable 
exertion to avoid being duped into slavery to a false creed 
with the errors which must flow from it—all combine to 
induce us to distrust tradition as a reliable guide to religious 
truth—all combine to induce us, to receive nothing as of 
divine authority until it has been proved to be so by evi¬ 
dence at least as strong as that which a man must produce 
in court, before be can gain a lawsuit on a demand of five 
dollars for services rendered. 

The Christians say, 11 The mysteries of a revelation are 
of a supernatural order ; they rest upon the highest 
authority of God, who has revealed them to us, not for our 
comprehension, but for our belief, with all the humble sub* 
mission which we owe to the infallible supreme being. 
From this it is clear that the tribunal of philosophy is 
incompetent to decide in matters of religion, which belongs 
only before the bar of revelation. Before a court, in Us 
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nature so hostile as reason, revealed truths are endangered 
iu advance. They are not made to stand the trial of philo¬ 
sophical disputations ; their greatness, their sublimity will 
not permit them to subject themselves to human criticism. 
Besides, it is against the nature of things that they should 
be victorious in such a struggle ; their essential character 
is to be subjects of faith, not of science. Theologians should 
not be ashamed to confess that they cannot enter into 
debate with philosophical doubters. The Christian who 
haa allowed himself to be bothered by the objection of a 
skeptic, has already one foot in the grave of his fidelity. 
The ship of Christ is not made to be tossed about on the 
stormy sea of doubt, but to remain securely anchored in the 
harbor of faith.*” The Catholics tell us that we must pro¬ 
vide for our eternal salvation as for our bodily health ; that 
as we employ physicians to devote all their attention to 
medicine and surgery, and then trust ourselves completely in 
their hands, so we should employ the church to manage for 
our eternal happiness. Religion, they say, is a matter, 
as abstruse as anatomy, physiology, chemistry and thera¬ 
peutics, and it is quite as dangerous for a man, to attempt 
to make his own creed, as for him to try to set his own 
broken leg. The orthodox Protestants say, that the 
Catholic doctrine is wrong, because it necessarily leads to 
the preservation of all the abuses which collect about 
churches, as about all other old and prosperous corpora¬ 
tions ; because, on that system, we must condemn all the 
beneficent reforms which have taken place in the church, and 
became it would reduce the whole world to slavery to the 
priesthood. But, say the Protestants, the Catholics are 
right iu the idea that the people must trust the welfare of 
their souls with a physician, only they have not selected the 
right one ; they should place themselves not in the hands 
of the church, but of the Bible. The Scripture is a great 
receipt book, entitled, Every man the Doctor of his own 
Saltation, and it is the duty of all mankind, by taking 
the medicine therein prescribed, to heal themselves from 
the hereditary leprosy of original sin. It is the duty 
of reason, to discover that this receipt-book is infat 
Iibl«\ and thru to surrender itself completely to the reme- 
'tUTi.ru Dictionnire. Article *ur le PvrrbooUme. 
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dies prescribed, and though some of the medicines appear 
bitter and nauseating, jet to take them in full confidence 
that they are all for the best. This duty is sanctioned by 
the severest conceivable penalties. Both, Catholics and 
Protestants, leave reason free, to appreciate the merits of 
their respective living and dead doctors of salvation, but 
they do not give her freedom to discover and argue upon 
their faults. No Catholic must expose the corruptions of 
the church ; no Protestant must expose the weak points of 
the Bible. Tney really allow no freedom to reason, except 
that of signing a contract of absolute enslavement. Now, 
I demand, that before signing, she shall have full liberty 
to examine the proposed contract ; that while examining 
it, she shall not be terrified into imbecility by any threats 
of Infinite pains, to be inflicted for an error of judgment 
in her determination, whether to sign or not; that she shall 
remember, that although she is fallible, that yet she is the 
highest authority ; that there is no authority discoverable 
on earth, except that which comes from her equals, fall¬ 
ible like herself ; comprehending that, if she will but give 
her attention to the subject, she is as competent to form a 
sound opiuion, as any other judge ; and seeing, that sub¬ 
mission to any authority withont examination, is necessarily 
degrading, superstitious, and suicidal in its nature. If after 
making a full and fair examination, she see fit to sign the con¬ 
tract, aud to observe it, I shall make no objection, whatever. 

§ 3. Belief in untruth , after fret inquiry is better than 
adherence to truth without free inquiry . Human reason is 
v fallible, and liable to error. No man can have any perfect 
assurance of possessing the perfect truth in religion. Many 
men have felt confident of such possession, but have been 
in error, as we know of a certainty ; and knowing the 
mistakes of other men in this matter, we should be careful 
in forming our opinions. That care implies, of course, 
thought ; thought implies doubt, and doubt demands 
investigation. An opinion scarcely deserves the name of 
“ belief* if it has not been considered on both sides ; it 
is mere superstition. An English bishop has written 
very truly : 

“ He who has never doubted yet, 

Has never yet believed." 
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We attach as a general rule the idea of high value only 
to those things which are rare or difficult of attainment; 
bat blind belief can make neither claim to high value. If 
there were any merit in belief, that merit should be 
measured by the amount of reasonable doubt and thorough 
investigation, and devotion to truth which led to the 
opinion. There is no other measure for merit in belief 
worthy the notice of a sensible man. Without doubt and 
investigation, no truth can be understood ; it remains a 
mere formula, and in no respect deserving to be considered 
as a proper intellectual possession, but rather a garment 
worn on the outside of the man. An idiot may believe 
sincerely that Jesus was the son of God, but surely that mere 
^belief is no merit. A child may believe that the earth 
moves round the sun, but the mere repetition of such an 
opinion brings little blessing to his mind. It is the how 
and why, which does the good. 11 An opinion,* though 
ever so true and certain to one man, cannot be transferred 
into another as true and certain in any way, except by 
opening his understanding, and assisting him to so order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reasonableness of it 
within himself.” 11 It is not instruction, but provocation,” 
says Emerson, “that I can receive from another soul. 
What he announces, I must find true in me or wholly 
reject ; and on his word, or as his second, be he who he 
may, I can accept nothing.” “The intellectual worthf 
and dignity of man are measured, not by the truth which 
he possesses, or fancies that he possesses, but by the sincere 
and honest pains he has taken to discover truth. This it 
is that invigorates his mind ; and by exercising the mental 
springs, preserves them in full activity. Possession makes 
os quiet, indolent, proud. If the Deity held in his right 
hand all truth, and in his left only the ever active impulse, 
the fond desire, and longing after truth, coupled with the 
condition of constancy erring, and should offer me the 
choice, I should humbly turn towards the left, and say 
' Father give me this ; pure truth is fit for thee alone.’ ” 
If the result of belief is to be a paralysis of doubt and 
speculation, then is the consummation of knowledge the 

• WOLUASTON. 

f Lnsixo. 
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condition of intellectual barbarism. “ Plato * has pro¬ 
foundly defined man 1 the hunter of truth,* for in this chase 
as in others, the pursuit is all in all, the success compara¬ 
tively nothing. In action is contained the existence, hap¬ 
piness, improvement and perfection of onr being; and 
Knowledge is only precious, as it may afford a stimulus to 
the exercise of onr powers, and the condition of their more 
complete activity. Speculative truth is therefore subordi¬ 
nate to speculation itself, and its value is directly measured 
by the quantity of energy which it occasions—immediately 
in its discovery—mediately through its consequences. 
Life to Endymion was not preferable to death. A waking 
error is better than the sleeping truth.” 

§ 4. 11 But,” I shall be told, “ this doctrine of free in¬ 
quiry into all religious opinions will result in the rejection 
by a considerable portion of society, of the doctrines of a 
personal God who governs the universe, and of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. Now, these two doc- 
triues are the foundation of all morality. Either you must 
abandon your free inquiry, or the hope of morality. The 
two can not exist together.” And then my opponent 
appeals to history, and points to a number of special cases 
which prove, as he says, that faith in God and hell are the 
only trustworthy supports of public and private virtue. 

I reply that “ true religion f teaches no doctrines except 
, . such as are approved by pare, unassisted reason ; ” and no 
' - * man has a right to say that men are more likely to arrive 
at the truth without free use of reason than with it. If in 
any case, the doctrines arrived at by the friends of free in¬ 
quiry, have been accompanied by immoral practices, then, 
1 say, that the latter were not the necessary consequences 
of the former. Morality is not dependent on speculative 
religious opinions. “ The J distinction between moral good 
and moral evil, the obligation to avoid and cleave to that 
which is good, are laws as much acknowledged by man in 
his proper nature as the laws of logic, and which spring as 
much from a principle within him, as in his actual life they 


• Sir Wm. Hamilton. 
f Kant. f ,m Fichte. 2 Feb. 1792. 
% Guizut. Ilistorr of Civilization. 
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find their application.” “ Morality * is usually said to depend 
upon religion ; bat this is said in that low sense, in which 
outward conduct is considered morality [: and it is not true 
even then]. In that higher sense in which morality denotes 
sentiment, it is more exactly true to say that religion de¬ 
pends on morality, and springs from it. Virtue is not the 
conformity of outward actions to a rule, nor is religion the 
fear of punishment, or the hope of reward. Virtue is the 
state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm and temperate 
mind. Religion is the whole of these sentiments, which snch 
a mind feels towards an infinitely good and perfect being. 
I am pleased with contemplations which trace piety to so 
pure and noble a source—which show good men have not 
oeen able to differ so much from each other as they imag¬ 
ined ; and that amidst all the deviations of the understand¬ 
ing, the beneficent necessity of their nature keeps alive the 
same sacred feelings Conscience, the impulse to be just, 
and to love justice for its own sake, is an inborn part of 
every healthy human mind ; it is not plastered on by the 
priest Every age, every nation has been blessed with men 
fall of the spirit of love for their fellow-men ; and he who 
claims any peculiar and exclusive merit in this respect for 
Christians, subjects himself to the charge of either ignorance 
of the facts, illogical reasoning, or intentional dishonesty. 
44 Socrates, f and Confucius, Plato, Cicero, and Zoroaster, 
agree unanimously in what constitutes clear understanding 
and just morals ; in spite of their various differences, they 
have all labored to one point on which our whole species 
rests. As the wanderer enjoys no greater delight than when 
he everywhere discovers, even unexpectedly, the traces of a 
thinking, feeling mind, like his own, so are we delighted, 
when in the history of our species, the echo of all ages and 
nations reverberates nothing but truth and benevolence to¬ 
wards man.” 

But if it be granted that free inquiry must be followed 
by great danger to morality, let us ask where our opponents 
woold place the fence between skeptical investigation and 
blind adherence to tradition. How far is it proper to en¬ 
slave the minds of the people ? Should speculative philoso- 

• Sir James Makiktosh. 

f Herder. Philosophy of History. 
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phy hare been strangled, when Socrates led it as a child 
about the streets of Athens ? Should natural science hare 
been smothered in the cradle, when Anaxagoras had to flee 
from Attica, because he said that rain was caused, not by 
the immediate and not-to-be-examined will of Jupiter (the 
orthodox doctrine), but by the condensation of vapor in the 
air according to natural laws ? Is it to be regretted that 
the priestly enemies of Abelard did not succeed in having 
him burned for saying that the only way to reach philoso¬ 
phy was by beginning with doubt ? Ought we to lament the 
success of the Reformation with its platform of the “ right 
of private judgment,” provided it went no further than Lu¬ 
ther led ? Should we rqjoice to think of the imprisonment 
of the grey-haired Galileo, for teaching doctrines at variance 
with those of the Church ? Of course, the priests were right 
when they raised the howl of indignation at Descartes, when 
he taught that no doctrine should be received as pure truth 
until it has been tried over the hottest fire of reason in the 
crucible of skeptical examination ? The Saxon censors were 
right, when they prohibited the circulation of Fichte’s essay, 
denying the existence of a personal deity ? The outcry against 
Lawrence was proper, when he demonstrated that the mind 
is the function of the brain ? And we should regret that 
zealous theologians had not sufficient influence to stop, as 
they denounced, the researches and the teachings of the 
phrenologists, the geologists, the Egyptologists, and the 
mesmerists, who appeared to pay no regard whatever to the 
interests of orthodox religion r In short, where shall we stop 
thinking about things which may have an influence on our 
religious ideas ? What possible point can be fixed between 
the most debasing superstition of the dark ages, and the 
most enlightened skepticism ? I have a right to demand that 
my opponent shall be consistent with himself. Until he is, 
I shall condemn him out of his mouth. Does he admit that 
free inquiry—the spirit of insubordination to ecclesiastical 
authority—has done good in the past ? If not, he stands 
self-condemned—an advocate of barbarism. If yes, then 
why should it not do good in the future ? Where is the 
standard by which we are to learn where scientific and spe¬ 
culative thought must stop ? How shall %e distinguish be¬ 
tween him who uow denounces pantheistic, materialistic, 
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anti-Christian and heretical authors, and endeavors to excite 
popular prejudices against them,—how shall we distinguish 
between him and the man who in former centuries raised 


his hands against Anaxagoras, Abelard, and Galileo. Both 
cried out, “ religion is in danger ; ” but we find that the cry 
was false, and instead of religion having been endangered 
by the philosophers, the world is fast coining to believe that 
it owes great obligations to them, and that those who were 
considered in their times among the worst, because the most 
influential enemies of the church, did it really the most 
good. The Protestants of the United States abuse the me¬ 
mory of Voltaire ; but they owe more to him for their reli¬ 
gious opinions than they do to any Protestant who has lived 
within the last two hundred years. He did vastly more than 
any man of his own, or any later age, to annihilate those 
superstitions which prevailed and still prevail in the Catholic 
Church. “ Human * weakness has always confounded its 
representations of religion with religion itself, and predicted 
the fall of religion, if their own peculiar views were subjected 
to alteration. 1 Religion is in danger,’ they cried at the 
time of the Waldenses, the Hussites, of Wickliffe, of Lu¬ 
ther ; but it was only that form of religion, which bore the 
name of Catholic that was really in danger, not religion it¬ 
self, which thus only gained a new form, beneficial to itself 
and to its influence, and bloomed forth in a new dress suit¬ 
able to the times. Divine religion would indeed be a poor, 
paltry thing, if it depended for its existence on any form of 
human representation, which must always change as the 
time changes. Then long since would it have perished.” 

Free inquiry is not the enemy of morality, but on the 
contrary its warmest and most powerful friend. We have 
no cause to imagine that after having furnished the chief 
mover of the progress which mankind has made in the last 
four hundred years, the spirit of scientific investigation and 
of philosophic doubt should now become a source of bound¬ 
less evil. If we see the trouble and are unable to see how 
we shall escape from it, our only proper way is to go ahead 
with more speed. Time will provide a salve for the wounds 
which it inflicts. Experience tells us that though men 
have often adopted false opiuions, yet that freedom of 
thought is the most certain protector of truth ; and that 


* Westminster Review, Dec. 1815. 
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“ speculative * philosophy, which to the superficial, appears 
ao remote from the business of life, and the ootward interests 
of men, is in reality, the thing on earth which most in¬ 
fluences them.” The observer most be blind indeed, who 
does not perceive the vastness of the scale on which specu¬ 
lative principles, both right and wrong, have operated upon 
the present condition of mankind ; or who does not now 
feel and acknowledge now deeply the morals and the hap¬ 
piness of private life, as well as the reformation of political 
society and the general progress of the race are involved 
in the final issue of the contest between true and false phi¬ 
losophy. “ Truth f in its own essence cannot be bat 
good.” Philosophers agree in regarding it as inseparably 
allied to hnman happiness, to which error is essentially 
hostile. “ It is ^ utterly impossible to reckon the benefits 
which light confera upon the mind wherein it is allowed to 
enter.” 44 The H great interests of the human race, then, 
demand that the way of discovery should be open, that 
there should be no obstruction to inquiry, that every pos¬ 
sible facility and encouragement should be afforded to 
efforts addressed to the detection of error, and to the at¬ 
tainment of truth—nay, that every human being as far as 
he is capable, should actively assist in the pursuit, and yet 
one of its greatest discouragements at present existing 
amongst mankind is the state of their own moral senti¬ 
ments. Although he who has achieved the discovery of 
a truth in a matter of importance, or rescued an admitted 
truth from insignificance and neglect, may justly*indulge the 
reflection that he has conferred a benefit on his fellow-men, 
to which even time itself can prescribe no limits, he will do 
well to prepare for the odium and persecution with which 
the benefit will be resisted, and console himself with a pro¬ 
spective reliance on the gratitude aud sympathy of a future 
age. It is impossible to deny the fact that in some of the 
most important departments of knowledge [particularly 
those connected with Christianity] the bulk of mankind 
regard novelties of doctrine—a description under which all 
detections of error and acquisitions of truth must come,— 
as acts of moral turpitude or reprehensible arrogance, which 
they are ready to reseut on the head of the promulgator.” 

• Joint Mill. —f Brno*. Cain.—of Creation. 

| Saxitki. B.ulkt. On the Purmiit of Truth. 
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WHAT IS CHEISTIANITY ? 

“ A poor m*n in our day haa many coda (Mai* 
ed on him, and trie roioe* hid him — 4 wor¬ 
ship or he damned.’ ”—Cauyix. 

$ 5. The fbndamental dogma of Christianity, as the 
latter presents itself in this age, is that the Bible is the 
word of God—a divinely inspired revelation of the nature 
of man’s moral aud religions duties, and of the realities of 
the spiritual world. With that dogma the Bible must 
stand or fall. The purpose of this book is to show that the 
Bible is not divinely inspired, that it is a work of mere 
human origin, and that a considerable portion of it is false. 
I cannot in this place recapitulate all the doctrines, asser¬ 
tions or assumptions of the Bible, nor even those which I 
intend to deny and, if possible, prove nntrne : bnt the main 
doctrines of the book, as generally understood, may be said 
to be that there is an omnipotent, personal, conscious Creator 
and Governor of the universe, named Jehovah; that he 
created matter and all other existences out of nothing 6000 
years ago ; that he then created one man and one woman 
from whom the whole human race is descended ; that these 
two parents of the race were, at first, sinless, perfectly 
happy and immortal, and were redneed to mortality and 
misery, and made subject to eternal pains after death, in 
punishment for eating an apple forbidden to them by Jeho¬ 
vah ; that 2000 years after the creation, the deity chose a 
man named Abram and his descendants to be bis favorite 
people ; that 1900 years later, he sent Jesus Christ, a por¬ 
tion of himself, down to earth to teach religions truth aud 
suffer death ; that Jesus, portion of the one and indivisible 
God, lived like a man for 33 years on earth, eighteen cen¬ 
turies and a half ago, and founded the Christian Church, 
and was crucified ; that his crucifixion atoned for the sins 
of Adam ; that all men, who believe # him to have been a 
divine Redeemer as set forth in the Bible^ shall enjoy ever- 
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lasting delights in heaven ; that all, who do not, shall 
suffer endless pains in Hell; and that the Bible is a work 
written by divine inspiration, nnder the immediate super¬ 
vision of Jehovah, for the express purpose of teaching 
religions truth to mankind. Christianity is properly the 
teaching of the Bible, taken as a whole—nothing more and 
nothing less. That “whole teaching 7 ’ will be found on 
examination, to be a mass of almost innumerable and 
unparallelled incongruities : but they must still be taken to¬ 
gether. Christianity must be held responsible for, and 
credited with, everything contained in the Bible. “ What¬ 
ever we find there is a part of Christianity, whether recog¬ 
nized as such or not in after ages: whatever we do not 
find there is no part of Christianity, however early or how¬ 
ever general may have been the attempts to interpolate 
it.” 

We then take Christianity to mean every doctrine 
taught in the Bible and nothing more. But there is a great 
difference between the Christianity of the Scriptures, and 
that of many Christians, whose natural goodness, sense and 
intellectual cultivation are far superior to those of the gos¬ 
pel authors, and who interpret the Scriptures so as to ex¬ 
plain away its objectionable features, and enable them to 
supply the good teachings which are wanting. If Chris¬ 
tianity were understood to mean the rules of moral conduct 
which have served as guides to such men as Milton, Hume, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Channing, Milman and Arnold, then I 
for one abandon at once the idea of presenting any “ evi¬ 
dences” against it: but it cannot be properly so inter¬ 
preted, as will, I hope, appear very clearly in the course 
of this book. 

§ 6. Iu examining whether the Bible be the Word of 
God, it is proper that we should consider some preliminary 
questions, 6uch as whether there is an antecedent proba¬ 
bility that a book-revelation would be given to man,—what 
that book-revelation, if given, might be expected to contain, 
and whether there are any peculiar difficulties iu the 
examination of the subject ? Such questions are perfectly 
proper. “We* must suppose that if the Creator would 
communicate truth to his creatures, he gave them minds 

• Ho&kli. Philosophy of Religion. 
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originally capable of sympathizing with it. In a word, the 
first revelation of God to man must have been an inward 
revelation.” 41 When this revelation* [of philosophic 
reason] is clear and certain by intuition or necessary 
induction, no subsequent revelation supported by prophecies 
or miracles can supersede it.” If a book-revelation should 
appeal to reason, and correspond to it, then we may 
properly ask the preliminary questions, above referred to. 

Paley contends that there 44 is an antecedent probability 
that God would grant a direct revelation to teach man his 
duties and the moral nature of the universe, which are not 
clear by the light 9 f natural religion ; and that it is con¬ 
sistent with the nature of a good deity that he should give 
some sanction to truth and justice among men, further than 
that discoverable to the unassisted human reason.” I do 
not admit that antecedent probability. In the first place 
I deny the existence of such a personal Creator and 
Governor of the universe, as Paley assumes ; and in the 
next place I assert, that if such a divinity should exist, 
there would be no antecedent probability of a book-reve¬ 
lation. He gives man primarily faculties which teach 
religious ideas ; why should he resort to another method 
of teaching the same thing ? If it be said that the religion, 
discoverable by our natural faculties, is imperfect and 
insufficient for human wants, then I answer that it harmo¬ 
nizes, in that respect, with other parts of nature, none of 
which are made to secure the perfect happiness or wisdom 
of men or beasts. The grant of a revelation would imply 
an attempt to mend an article which does not serve its 
original purpose. If we assume the existence of a personal 
deity, we can judge of his character only by his works ; we 
must not argue that he must do so or so, because, it we 
were in his place, we should do so. If we argue in that 
style, we should believe that there is an antecedent proba¬ 
bility that God would not create evil, or that he will put 
an end to it to-morrow. Now we all know by'experience 
the absurdity of that kind of argument ; and therefore we 
must not use it in setting up an antecedent probability of 
an external revelation to supply those things in which 
man’s internal organization is deficient. The man who 

• Joux Adams. Letter to Thomas Jefferson, Dec. 2.>, 18’3. 
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accepts Paley’s anthropomorphism,* should believe that 
the deity ought to have made men with minds sufficient to 
discover by natural processes of thought all necessary truths 
in religiou ; or that, if He should see fit to give an eternal 
revelation, it should not be enclosed in a book, accessible 
and intelligible to only a small portion of the human race, 
but written upon the face of nature, visible to every mem¬ 
ber of the human family/ and in characters intelligible 
to all. 

Admitting, however, the antecedent probability that a 
revelation would be given, is there another antecedent 
probability that the Bible is that revelation ? Freethinkers 
say there is not. God should not adopt the same means 
to teach true religion, which lying priests have used to 
teach false creeds. False gospels were in use long before 
the Bible was written ; why could not Jehovah find a new 
way of recording his doctrine ? Books are, so far as we 
know, the works of men ; the probability is, that the Bible 
is the same. There have been at different times and in 
different countries, not less than two hundred books 
received as the word of God, each inconsistent with all the 
others, and all false except, perhaps, one. On that 
score the antecedent probabilities are one hundred and 
ninety-nine to oue against the Bible. 

§ *1. What should be the characteristics of the antece- 
dently-probable book-revelation, judging from other antece¬ 
dent probabilities ? Alexander, in his Evidences of [for] 
Christianity , gives notice that if any such question is to be 
asked and answered in advance, he will confess judgment at 
» once. 41 If reason be permitted proudly to assume the seat 
of judgment, and to decide what a revelation ought to con¬ 
tain in particular ; in what manner and with what degree 
of light it should be communicated : whether it shonld be 
made perfectly at once, or gradually unfolded ; and whether 
from the beginning it should be universal; no doubt the 
result of our examination of the contents of the Bible, 
conducted on such principles, will prove unsatisfactory, and 
insuperable objections will occur at every step of the pro¬ 
gress/’ Dr. Alexander appears to acknowledge that 

* Belief In • deity who hat the phyticml form and personality, 
consciousness, and mental qualities like man. 
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reason is against him ; bat wo know nothing of his “ insa- 
perable objectionswe are here to find the truth ; and 
whatever the result of our examination, provided that it be 
conclusive, it cannot be “ unsatisfactory.” 

Reason, 14 proudly assuming the seat of judgment,” 
would probably demand that a book-revelation, before being 
accepted by man and made the guide of his conduct, should 
be proved to be of divine origin by conclusive affirmative 
evidence on each of the following points : That the revela¬ 
tion was written by an author known to ns by name and 
character ; that the book was published by its author; 
that it was then received and extensively circulated as a 
divine revelation ; that it has been preserved in parity as 
written; that the doctrines taught, were original with the 
writer ; that the doctrines are true ; that they were un- 
diseoverable by human reason ; that the doctrines are more 
powerful for good than any mere human teaching; and 
that the revelation is written with superhuman ability, and 
contains all the information, in regard to religion and 
morality which was unknown at the time of its publication, 
mxMscoverable by human reason and proper for man to 
know. 

Various able and celebrated advocates of Christianity 
have commented at length on all these points, as connected 
with the Bible, and in each have pretended to find strong 
evidence of the troth of their faith ; and therefore it can 
hardly be considered unfair to consider them here as essen¬ 
tial points. I have said that conclusive evidence on each 
el these points should be necessary to prove that the Bible 
is a divine revelation. The burden of proof rests properly 
upon Christianity : for it is a dictate of the plainest com¬ 
mon sense that in religion, as in science and intellectual 
philosophy, every system should depend on the strength of 
the evidences in its favor, rather than upon the weakness of 
the testimony against it. The fact that the Bible is in 
common acceptation, and that its enemies are and have 
long been the assailants, does not give its advocates the 
right to shift the burden of proof upon the other side ; for 
Christianity, though it may.be the established form of 
frith as regards society in general, is not established in re¬ 
ference to the man who is about to examine, whether it be 
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trae or not; and snch is the position of every man who 
takes op this book, with intent to give it a fair hearing. 
However, these remarks about the burden of proof are 
only intended to fasten the attention of the reader more 
closely upon the nature of the question. I claim to be 
able to furnish proof, conclusive, abundant, overwhelming, 
that Christianity is not of superhuman origin, and to obtain 
strong if not unanswerable evidence for the negative upon 
each of the cited points. 

There are several other points which it is antecedently 
probable, should characterize a book-revelation, but upon 
which the apologists of the Bible are careful to lay no 
stress. These points are that the revelation should be per¬ 
fectly true, in all its parts, and perfectly clear in its mean¬ 
ing. 

That a revelation should be perfectly true in all its 
parts, if given, is a doctrine which scarcely requires argu¬ 
ment. If God were to write a book to teach truths nudis- 
coverable by man’s natural faculties, He would certainly 
write nothing but the truth ; and He would not commit 
errors of the same kind with those which He intended to 
correct. In the desire to tell religious truth, He would 
not be guilty of scientific, historic or moral falsehood. He 
would not contradict himself, so that one of the contradic¬ 
tory statements must necessarily be false. In short, His 
book should be infallibly true in every respect. It is not 
to be supposed that He would endeavor to supply a great 
want of humanity, and then supply the want imperfectly. 
If He should employ men to write His truths, He would 
see that the writing should be well done,—done so that the 
object in view should be attained—done in an unobjection¬ 
able, and, so far human eyes might discover, a perfect 
manner. To secure such perfection, He should see that the 
language expressed the idea fully, and to obtain such 
security He would naturally inspire His prophets with the 
very words to be used. And such inspiration is claimed by 
the writers of the Bible. Moses says, 11 God spake all 
these words” (Ex. XX 1), and “The Lord said unto 
Moses * Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel (Ex. 
XX. 22). After having written the words of Jehovah, 
the Hebrew lawgiver, still acting under inspiration calls 
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down curses on 44 every man that confirmcth not all the 
t cards of this covenant to do them” ( Deut. XX VII. 26). 
Jesus repeatedly recognised the divine authority of the Old 
Testament, said that not one jot or tittle of the law should 
pass away, said that everything written 44 in the law of 
Moses, ami in the prophets and iu the Psalms ” concerning 
him, should be fulfilled, and styled the Pentateuch 44 The 
Word of God” (Mark. VII. 13). He never hinted that 
the words were of mere human authority. When he sent 
out his twelve apostles, he foretold that they should be 
arrested, and he said, 44 But when they deliver you up, take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak” (Mat. X. 19). 
This evidently means that Jehovah would inspire them with 
the very words, and surely the inspiration of a gospel 
would riot be less complete than that for a legal pleading. 
Paul said that Jehovah 44 spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets” (Iltb. I. 1.), and again that “holy men 
of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ” 
(2 Eph. I. 21.). So also ( Acts IV. 25) it is said that 
4 * God spoke by the mouth of David.” In no place do the 
writers of the Bible give a precise definition of the extent 
of their claimed inspiration, and the inference to bo drawn 
», that they acknowledged no limit short of infallibility. 

The Christians claim that the Bible is infallible in all 
important points of doctrine, and such a claim presupposes 
that there is nothing of human imperfection about the book. 
If the inspiration be not plenary,—if we admit that there 
are little errors in it—how can we assert that there are no 
large ones ? When we admit that it is full of human 
imperfections, we must advise every one to beware that he 
is not deceived by them. For fifteen centuries after the 
death of Jesus, the Jewish and Christian churches supposed 
their sacred scriptures to have been written under a perfect 
inspiration ; and they supposed that this inspiration extended 
to all transcribers and translators. Thus, when Justin 
Miirtyr declared that the seventy-two scribes who translated 
tV Old Testament in Egypt, had been enclosed in separate 
cells, and without communication with each other, had 
jfoducod seventy-two complete translations, which wero 
found to agree with each other throughout to the smallest 
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dot, his statement fonnd universal credit: and his assertion 
that he had seen the cells (four hundred years after the 
making of the translation) was considered abundant proof 
of a proposition which was so very probable iu itself. It 
was supposed in those days, that if God would give a reve¬ 
lation of his will to the men of one generation, he Would 
take care that it should not be corrupted so as to deprive 
other generations of equal benefits from it. Such opinions 
continued until after the Reformation. That great revo¬ 
lution was in fact a declaration that the “ Bible” must be 
•worshipped, instead of the “ Church” which was the idol 
of Catholicism. But the tide of opinion would not stop 
with Luther ; it continued to rise, and soon plenary inspir¬ 
ation was in danger. The orthodox churches continued 
however, to assert the infallibility of their book-revelation 
until near the beginning of this century, when it was seen 
that the doctrine of plenary inspiration would certainly bo 
overthrown, and then the Church began to abandon it, for 
fear of going over with it. 

§ 8. Bishop Law (Bishop of Winchester, England, in 
1822) in his work designed for the instruction of young 
clergymen, called The Elements of Christian Theology , 
lays down the doctrine upon this question thus : “When it 
is said that the Sacred Scriptures are divinely inspired, we 
are not to understand that God suggested every word or 
dictated every expression. From the different styles in 
which the books are written, and from the different manner 
in which the same events are related and predicted by diffe¬ 
rent authors, it appears that the sacred penmen were per¬ 
mitted to write as their several tempers, understandings, 
and habits of life directed ; and that the knowledge com¬ 
municated to them by inspiration on the subject of their 
writings, was applied in the same manner as any knowledge 
acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to he supposed that 
they were thus inspired in every fact which they related , 
or in every precept which they delivered. They were left to 
the coniuiou use of their faculties, and did not, in every 
occasion, stand in need of supernatural communication ; but 
whenever, ami as far ns. divine assistance was necessary, 
it was always afforded ! v Again lie says: “Although it is 
evident, that the sacred historians sovirfirucs f!] wrote under 
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the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it does not 
follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
tho.se things which might he collected from the common 
sources of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe 
that by the general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they 
were directed in the choice of their materials, enlightened 
to judge of the truth and importance of those accounts 
from which they borrowed their information, [and which he 
states afterwards, were accounts written by uninspired men] 
and prevented from recording any material error” He is here 
treating of the writers of the Old Testament; of the writers of 
the New Testament, his sentiments are the same. He says, 
“If we believe that God sent Christ into the world to 
found a universal religion, and that, by the miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, he empowered the apostles to propa¬ 
gate the gospel, as stated in these books, we can not but 
lxlieve that he would by his immediate interposition, enable 
those whom he appointed to record the gospel for the use 
of future ages, to write without the omission of any 
important truth, or the insertion of any material error ” 
And these sentiments are generally received as orthodox— 
are quoted from Bishop Law, and recommended, though 
not expressly adopted, by the late Bishop Watson in his 
answer to Paine, and are laid down in numerous works as 
the true principles of scripture inspiration. What ideas 
the profoundly learned Bishop Marsh, one of the professors 
of Divinity at Cambridge, [England] entertains of the 
inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures, is evident from his 
lal»ored scheme to account for the composition of the three 
first gospels, as given with his translation of Miclmelis’ 
Introduction to the New Testament , in which he supposes a 
principal and a supplemental 'sketch of the Saviour’s life, 
and discourses to have been first drawn up by unknown 
authors,—to have had various additions made to them as 
they passed through various unknown hands,—and at last 
have been digested bv Matthew, Mark and Luke, with 
further additions into the form of their respective gospels. 
Bi.di'ip Lowtli, well known for his Prelections on Hebrew 
Poetry and Verswn of Isaiah, represents the prophets as 
borrowing ideas from one smother, and improving or debas¬ 
ing what they thus borrowed, :w ording to the sublimity 
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of their poetical genius, and the purity of their critical 
taste—and in so doing does he not degrade them in a great 
degree from prophets to mere poets ? He certainly endea¬ 
vours to elevate onr esteem for their talents as men ; but 
he assists in abolishing our reverence for their writings as 
flowing from the immediate dictate of God. Bishop Hinds 
of Norwich says, 44 It is not therefore truths of all kinds 
that the Bible is inspired to teach, but only such truth as 
tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is consequently 
infallible as far os regards this, and this alone.” That is 
to say, all the remarks in the Bible about history, the 
creation of the world, science and morality as independent 
of religion, may be entirely false. Aud Bishop Hampden 
of Iierefonl expresses himself in a similar manner: 

14 Christianity in fact leaves ethical science precisely where 
it found it; all the duties which ethical science prescribes, 
remain ou their own footing, not altered or weakened, but 
affirmed and strengthened by the association of religion. 
And so independent is the science of ethics of the snp|H>rt 
and ennobling which it receives ffcm religion, that it would 
be nothing strange or objectionable in a relevation, were we 
to find embodied in its language much of the false ethical 
philosophy which systems may have established.” That 
means that we must not anticipate as a certainty, that God 
would throw any light ou the truths of morality, much less • 
on those of scieuee, in a book-revelation. And Archbishop 
W hat ely lends his countenance to these doctrines: “In 
matters unconnected indeed with religion, such as points 
of history or natural philosophy, a writer who professes 
(as the ap*>stles do) to be communicating a divine revela¬ 
tion, imparted to him through the means of miracles, may 
be as liable to error as othei*men, without any disparage¬ 
ment to his pretensions ; but if we reject as false an jr pari 
of the retort*** which he professes himself divinely seot to 
teach, we cannot but believe that his pretensions are either 
an imposture or a delusion, and that he is wholly unworthy 
of belief* Bishop Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Liter* 
ature in the article on ** David*' contains the following pas- 
sap'. In the celebrated numbering of the people by 
Jivth . N XXIV. there are SOO.OdO warriors in Israel, 
and cv O vCO ::: J.u: :• : or according to 1 Chronic** 
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XXI. 5, io Israel 1,100,000, and in Judah 470,000. The 
two results in Kings and in Chronicles are here inconsistent ; 
in both also we see the marks of a later narrator, who is 
accustomed to use the words Israel and Judah to mean the 
ten and the two tribes [as they were divided about half a 
century after the death of David.]” Such are the opinions 
common among the leaders of the English hierarchy—that 
body which is the most conservative and slow-motioned of 
all the Protestant Church. The opinions of a multitude 
of other clergymen, reputed to be orthodox, and occupying 
less prominent positions, might easily be adduced, but a 
mere inentiou of the names of Coleridge, Morell, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Arnold and Macnaught must suffice with the fol¬ 
lowing from Neander : 44 It must be regarded as one of 
the greatest boons which the pnrifying process of protestant 
Theology in Germany has conferred on the faith, as w'ell as 
science, that the old mechanical view of inspiration, has 
been so generally abandoned. That doctrine, and the forced 
b&rmonies to which it led, demanded a clerk-like accuracy 
in the evangelical accounts, and could not admit of even 
the slightest contradiction in them.” 

Some of the orthodox, how ever, object greatly to these 
opinions. For instance the Rev. Mr. Noble* asks: 44 Now, 
bow do the freethinkers receive these concessions, so liber¬ 
ally made ? The advocates of revelation may be regarded 
as saying to them 4 See ! we have come half way to meet 
you ; surely you will not obstinately refnse belief, now, that 
we require you to believe so little.’ What does the free¬ 
thinker answer ? He says 4 You are admitting, as fast 
as you can, that wc are in the right. If you, who view the 
subject through the prejudices of your profession, are 
constrained to give up half of w hat we demand, unbiassed 
persons will augur from the admission, that truth would 
require a surrender of the whole.’ No, my friends and 
brethren !” exclaims the revereud gentleman, 44 he who would 
effectually defend the Christian faith must take his stand 
<*:» higher ground than this. What 1 tell the w'orld that to 
escape the increasing influence of infidelity, they must sur¬ 
render the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures I As well 
might we tell them that to obtain security when a flood is 

• Ob the Plenary Inspiration of the Sacred Script urns. 
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rising, they should quit the top of a mountain to take refuge 
in a cave at its base. 

“ Assuredly, this is a state of things calculated to fill the 
breast of the sincere and humble Chritian with profound 
concern, if not with deep alarm. On the one hand, he be¬ 
holds divine revelation assaulted with unprecedented fury 
and subtlety by those who avow themselves as its enemies ; 
on the other he sees it half betrayed and deserted by those 
who regard themselves as its friends. Every devout be¬ 
liever in revelation feels an inward predilection for the 
opinion that the inspiration of a diviuely communicated 
writing must be plenary and absolute. He feels great 
pain ou being told that this is a mistaken notion ; that he 
must surrender many things, in the sacred writing, to the 
enemy, to retain any chance of preserving the rest ; that he 
must believe the writers of the Scriptures to have been men 
liable to error, as a preliminary to his assurance that the 
religiou of the Scriptures is true. Surely, every one whoso 
heart does not take part with the assailant of his faith, 
must be glad to be relieved from the necessity of making 
surrenders so fatal. The bowed staff eagerly springs back 
to its natural straightness, when lightened of the weight 
under which it bent,—so he who has relinquished the doc¬ 
trine of plenary inspiration, only because he saw no other 
way of accounting for the difficulties which have been pointed 
out in the sacred writings, will return to it with joy as 
soon ns he sees how those difficulties may be explained 
without the hypothesis of error in the inspired iienman.” I 
object to the abandonment of the theory of plenary inspira¬ 
tion no less than does Mr. Noble ; such an abandonment is 
evidently an evasiou—a mere shift to escape responsibility, 
—a device of a person who secs himself lost in oj>en and fair 
encounter, and feels forced to resort to every pitiful dodge 
by which he may hope to proloug a sneaking existence. 
Under this theory the Christian can listen complacently, 
while the freethinker proves that no such man as Moses 
ever existed ; that the Pentateuch was patched.together 
after the reign of David ; that the Mosaic cosmogony is 
absurdly false from beginning to end ; that the story of the 
flood contain* a multitude of physical impossibilities ; that 
the morality of boili the Old and the New Testament, is 
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decidedly bad, and that the whole Bible is fall of contra¬ 
dictions and defects of composition,—to all this the Chris¬ 
tian who rejects plenary inspiration, can listen complacently, 
and at last answer : “ Well, what of it ? Those fellows, 
that wrote the Bible, were men like you and me, and it is 
none of my business, if they did lie and make mistakes oc¬ 
casionally in matters not connected with religion. You 
can’t prove the doctrine of the Trinity to be false, and until 
you can do that, it is of no use for you to argue at me ! n 
A revelation should be perfectly clear in its meaning, 
and the language should be interpreted according to the 
ordinary meaning of the words. No figurative meaning 
should be understood, unless words were evidently used in 
a figurative sense, and could not have been intended to be 
taken literally. In plain historical passages no meaning 
should be found except the plain historical signification ; 
and in jwetical j>assages, the figures should not be inter¬ 
preted to mean more than they would mean in similar poe¬ 
try, making no claim to inspiration. In no case shonld pas¬ 
sages be interpreted as having two significations, for that 
would imply that they have no sense at all. The Christians, 
however, seeing the difficulties into which they are brought 
by the plain rules of common sense interpretation, object to 
them. They say that a passage, which taken literally, is 
absurd or evidently untrue, shonld be interpreted so as to 
appear reasonable and true. Such rules are adopted in 
iiittTprcfing human laws which, as all know, are frequently 
**rv defective on account of the ignorance, carelessness, or 
mental weakness of their compilers. But how shall w*e jus¬ 
tify the application of these rules to the interpretation of a 
txiuk which claims to be of divine origin, to have come from 
an author free from the ignorance, carelessness, and mental 
weakness of human lawgivers 't A genuine revelation needs 
no such protection ; false ones might be and have been 
screened by it from exposure. Kaut remarks that 44 the 
moral philosophers of Greece and Rome explained the gros¬ 
sest legends of their |n>lytheism as the mere symbolical 
representation of the attributes of the one divine being, and 
pve a mystical sense to the many vicious actions of their 
God*. jimI to the wildest dreams of their poets, in order to 
bring the popular faith, which it was not expedient to des- 
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troy, into agreement with the doctrines of morality. The 
Mohammedans gave a spiritual meaning to the sensual de¬ 
scriptions of their paradise, and thus the Hindoos, or at least 
the more enlightened part of them, interpreted their 
Vedas.” If we were arguing against the divine authority 
of the Koran, or any other pretended revelation, we should 
object to such rules of interpretation as would deny the 
plain meaning of all the untrue and objectionable passages; 
and so we must do with the Bible. If the advocates of 
forged gospels are permitted to hide behind the screens of 
partial inspiration and figurative language, and are justified 
by the public in such hiding, then their entire expulsion 
from the fields of philosophy must become a matter of ex¬ 
ceeding difficulty ; but if they will stand up and fight fairly 
ou the ground of plenary inspiration, and plain interpreta¬ 
tion, they shall at least have the glory of honorable death. 
“ Some, indeed, there are,” says Jenyns, 11 who by pervert¬ 
ing the established signification of words (which they call 
explaining,) have ventured to expunge important doctrines 
out of the Scriptures for no other cause than that their 
weak reason rebels against the mysterious truths of revela¬ 
tion, and they argue thus : ‘The Scriptures are the word of 
God ; iu this word no propositions contrary to reason can 
have a place. These propositions are contradictory to rea¬ 
son, and therefore they are not there \ But if these bold 
assertors would claim any regard, they should reverse their 
argument, and say : ‘ These doctrines make a part and a 
material part of the Scriptures ; they are contradictory to 
reason ; no proposition contradictory to reason, can be 
a part of the word of God, and therefore neither the Scrip¬ 
tures, nor the pretended revelations contained iu them, can 
be derived from him ’ ”. 

§ 9, I shall endeavor to prove that the Gods and he¬ 
roes of the Bible,—Jehovah, Jesus, Paul, the Prophets, 
Apostles, and the Jewish people,—were subject to a full 
share of human weakness and wickedness, and that they are 
not proper models for the practice of enlightened nations of 
this age ; that the Biblical doctrines of a personal devil, 
a material hell, immediate divine government, and the 
entrance of devils into the human body, are most gross 
aud superstitious ; that the story of creation in Genesis is 
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false ; that the Scriptures we full of glaring discrepancies 
and inconsistencies ; that the morality of Jehovah and Je¬ 
sus is bad ; that the Biblical doctrines are not original ; 
that Christianity is a source of evil, independently of its false¬ 
hood ; that the record of the so-called miracles and prophe¬ 
cies of the Bible prove the untruth of the book ; that the 
Biblical books were not written by their alleged authors ; 
and that the fundamental speculative doctrines of Christianity 
are false. 

§ 10. Before commencing the argument, it maybe pro¬ 
per for me to admit, in whole, or in part, such allegations 
of the Christians as have a bearing upon the question at 
issue, and which I do qot intend to deny. I admit then 
that the Jews were enslaved in Egypt; that they emigrated 
thence to Palestine about 1300 B. C. ; that their history 
from 1000 B. C., to 400 B. C. f as recorded in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, is in the main correct ; that the 
Pentateuch whs received by them as of divine authority as 
early as 500 B. C. ; that about 175 B. C, they received 
as inspired all the books of the Old Testament, substantially 
the same as we now have it ; that about the beginning of 
the common era a man, named Jesus, was born in Judea ; 
that be claimed to have a divine mission ; that he was exe¬ 
cuted by the Romans ; that persons claiming to be his fol¬ 
lowers, laid the foundation of the present Christian 
churches ; that the four first books of the New Testament, 
probably nearly the same as we have them now, were writ¬ 
ten by members of these churches, extensively circulated, 
and received as inspired as early as 150 A. D. ; that all the 
books of the present New Testament were received as in- 
FI fired by Christian churches about 400 A. I). ; that the 
geaeral outlines of Paul’s history, as given in the New Tes¬ 
tament are correct ; and that all the epistles ascribed to 
him, except that to the Hebrews, are genuine. 
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‘ 0 thou, wha tn the heavens dost dwell, 
Whu, u it pleases best thynel’, 

Sends ano to heaven and ten to bell, 

A’ for thj glory 

And no for onr gude or ill 

They’re done afore thee 1 


Every man’s elevation is to be measured first and chiefly 
by bis conception of this great being.'*—CmjfxUQ. 


§11. Nearly all known nations or tribes of men believe 
in the existence of a divine person or persons, upon whom 
they bestow the qualities which form their ideal of perfec¬ 
tion. To use the words of Schiller, 44 Man paints himself 
in his pods.” Barbarous tribes have barbarous pods with 
gross material forms : and enliphtened men have immaterial 
pods with hiph moral and intellectual attributes. Thirlwall 
in his History of Greece , speakinp of the Grecian concep¬ 
tion of Jupiter, the supreme divinity, says 44 Even this 
preatest and most glorious of bcinps, as he is called, is 
subject like other pods to passion and frailty, for though 
secure from dissolution, though surpassinply beautiful and 
strong, and warmed with a purer blood than fills the veins 
of men, their heavenly frames are not insensible to pleasure 
and pain ; they need the refreshment of ambrosial food, 
and inhale a prateful savor from the sacrifices of their 
worshipers. Their other affections correspond to the gross- 
ness of their animal appetites. Capricious love and hatred, 
anger and jealousy, often disturb the calm of their bosoms : 
the peace of the Olympian state might be broken by fac¬ 
tions and even by conspiracies formed against its chief, 
lie himself cannot keep perfectly aloof from their quarrels ; 
he occasionally wavers in his purposes, is overreached by 
artifice, blinded by desire, and hurried by resentment into 
unseemly violence.” Such was the Olympian Jupiter, 
whose character is adduced by the Christians ns prnof in 
itself of the falsehood of the Greek mythology, and they 
point with triumph to the exalted J-hovah, as evid«Mi«v of 
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the truth of their creed. Bishop Watson, in replying to 
Paine, said, 44 An honest man , sincere in his endeavors to 
search out troth, would examine first whether the Bible 
attributed to the Supreme Being any attributes repugnant 
to holiness, truth, justice, goodness—whether it represented 
him as subject to human infirmities. 9 We shall theia 
examine. The Hebrew Scriptures were published among a 
rude ]>eople, and, if of humau origin, probably represent Jeho¬ 
vah as a coarse, rude being ; but if those Scriptures were 
written by Jehovah himself, we shall find the divine nature 
represented as pure and perfect. 

§ 12. Jehovah is a biped. According to Genesis (/. 26. 
27) man was created in Jehovah’s “image:” and since 
man is a biped, Jehovah must be the same. It was the 
common belief in ancient times that the gods have bodies 
like men, and if Moses had had a different opinion he would 
not only have said so in unequivocal language, but be would 
have carefully avoided any assertiou that divinity and 
humanity are encased in similar “images.” Jehovah not 
only has the biped organization but he also uses his organs 
as m«»n do. He walked 41 in the garden in the cool of the 
day ” ( Gtn III 8), selecting an agreeable time for a prome¬ 
nade He 14 appeared ” to Abraham, and took dinner with 
the patriarch, the meal being composed of veal, butter and 
milk. The two had a long conversation, which is preserved 
word for word. The mortal biped gave some very good 
advice to the immortal, who was about to 41 go dowu and 
see whether” Sodom and Gomorrah were so wicked as 
people said (Gtn XVIII). So too he went 44 down” to 
couiound the Babelites. He 44 spoke unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend” {Ex. XXXIII. 
il), and afterwards he was so gracious as to show to the 
law-giver his 44 back-parts ” ( Er. XX XIII. 23), whereby the 
latter was no doubt highly ediried. As becomes a great poten¬ 
tate Jehovah has reception days, when he welcomes angels 
who are employed in carrying his messages and attending 
to his badness in places where he cannot attend iu person. 
Jt was on such a day, “ when the sons of (iod came to present 
tfjM’Tt'Hves before the Lord, and Satan came also among 
ll'-’tn." that the conspiracy was formed between Heaven 
and ll"M l*»r the overthrow el* J«» ! > (.A-/#. /. (*» ). That Jeho- 
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vah lias a voice is dearly implied by the numerous conver¬ 
sations which lie held with Abraham, Moses and others: 
and we learn that his voice bears a great resemblance to 
that of mun. Samuel, when he heard it, supposed that it 
was the voice of Eli (1. S. III. 8). The Almighty is not 
without mechanical skill, for it is written that “ unto Adam 
also and unto his wife did the Lord God make coats of 
skin and clothed them” {Gen III. 21), and as the Father 
thus tried his hand at tailoring, so the Son subsequently 
became a carpenter {Mark VI. 3). After work, rest is 
required for Gods as well as men : and so 41 In six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth and on the seventh day he 
rested and was refreshed ” {Ex. XXXI. 17). He dwelt 
only among his chosen people, never making himself mani¬ 
fest to the Heathens unless when fighting for his followers. 
Judea was his country, Jerusalem was his city, the Temple 
was his house, and the Ark was his throne. The Jews 
exclaimed 4 ‘0h thou God that dicellcst between thecherub- 
bim” (Ps. LXXX 1), which were figures on the ark. 
Jesus said his Father was in 44 heaven,” and w'hen he was bap¬ 
tize, the Holy Ghost in the shape of a dove came down 
from the home of the Three: aud the divine Jesus “is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God” (\. 
Pet. Ill 22). So far ns we can form an opinion from the 
language of Genesis, the authors of that book supposed 
man’s mental constitution to have been originally different 
from that of Jehovah chiefly in the knowledge of good and 
evil ; and after that difference had been removed by eating 
the forbidden fruit, the creator remarked that the mortal 
had 44 become as one of us ” ( Gen III. 22). This doctrine 
that the Deity is similar to man in his material organization, 
physical form, aud his mental constitution, is called Anthro¬ 
pomorphism. 

Palfrey* speaks as follows of the narrative in the eigh¬ 
teenth chapter of Genesis: 41 Jehovah journeying like an 
opulent traveller with two attendants, approaches Abra¬ 
ham’s tent in the heat of noon, aud accepts his hospitable 
offers of w'ater f<»r his feet, ami refreshment for his hunger. 
In recomi>ense of this entertuiument, he makes a promise 
to his attentive hosts of that blessing on which their hearts 

# Lectures on Jewish Antiquities. Lee. XXIII. 
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are most set, while he rebakes Sarah for her incredulity, 
and the indecorous levity of its expression. The interview 
over, he proceeds on his way towards Sodom, and tells 
Abraham, who has respectfully accompanied him, that his 
puq>ose is to see whether tidings which have been brought 
to him of the iniquity of that place, are well founded. Like 
an obliged and grateful guest, he listens patiently, as they 
walk, to Abmham’s solicitations for mercy for his neigli- 
bors. He sends his servauts forward to make the scrutiuy 
on which he is intent; and the truth of the unfavorable 
reports being ascertained by their experience, he proceeds 
to the accomplishment of his work of vengeance, sparing 
only the family in which his messengers had fouud safety 
and protection. What intelligent friend to the Divine 
Mission of Moses will be prepared to say that such views 
of God and of his agency as are presented in these particu¬ 
lars, were set down by him as just representations V* 

§ 13. Jehovah is represented in the Bible as cruel and 
bloodthirsty. 

The Lord hath sworn that he will have war with Ama- 
lek from generation to generation. Gen. XVII. 16. 

He slew 500,000 men of Israel. 2 Ck. XIII. 15-17. 

He aeut a pestilence to destroy 10,000 Israelites. 1 
CL XXL 15 

He vexed Israel with all adversity. 2 Ch. XV. 6. 

He punished his true prophet for being innocently de¬ 
ceived, and permitted the deceiver to go unharmed. 1 K. 
XJIL 1-25. 

The Samaritan women with child shonld be ripped up. 
Hoseo XIII. 16. 

Jehovah destroved 185,000 men in one night. 2 K. 
XIX 35. 

He slew 50,070 Bethsbemites for innocently looking 
into the ark. 2 S. VI. 19. 

He emote Uzzah for piously putting up his band to save 
the ark from fulling. 2 5. VI. 6, 7. 

He inflicts punishment on the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion. Ikut. V. 9 ; 

“The anger of the Lord was kindled against I>rael 
and he moved David oguin>t them to say, ‘Go numl>cr 
Israel and Judah ’ 2. AA’/I r . 1. In accordance with 
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that instigation of Jehovah, David took a census of all the 
Jews. After he had done so, he came to the conclusion, 
for reasons not explained, that he had committed a great 
sin and prayed to the Lord for pardon ( 2. S. XXIV. 10 ). 
The latter however had determined to avail himself of the 
pretext to gratify his bate against his 14 peculiar people”, ami 
refused to be appeased. Nevertheless he was willing to 
give David a choice of etils, and sent word to him, saying, 
“Choose thee either three years famine, or three mouths 
to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword of 
thine enemies overtaketh thee, or else three days the sword 
of the Lord, even the pestilence in the land, and the angel 
of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel”. 
“ And David said”, 41 Let me fall now into the hand of the 
Lord ”. 44 So the Lord seut pestilence upon Israel; and 

there fell of Israel seventy thousand men” (l. Ch. XXI. 
12-14 ). Here is a precious case of barbarity ! Jehovah 
wants an excuse for gratifying his malice against a whole 
people, and he induces their monarch to do an act which 
was not evil in itself and which does not appear from the 
record in the Bible to have been undertaken with any bad 
motives or to have been executed in an evil or inefficient 
manner, and when the act is done, although the agent con¬ 
fesses his sin (where none existed ), and prays for pardon, 
the Lord persists in taking vengeance by slaying seventy 
thousand persons, and inflicting great consequent misery 
upon their numerous relatives : and all this upon persons 
who had nothing to do with the alleged sin, which was no 
sin, and which, even if it had been sin, would properly have 
been chargeable only to Jehovah, its instigator. 

“ Israel joined himself to Baal-peor ; and the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Israel. And the Ix>rd said unto Moses. * Take 
all the heads of the people and hang them up before the Lord 
against the sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord may he turned 
away from Israel .’ And Moses said unto the judge* of Israel, 
1 Slay ye every one his men that were joined unto Baal-peor.’ And. 
liehold, one of the children of Israel came and brought unto his 
brethem a Midianitish woman in the sight of Moses, and in the 
sight of all the congregation of the children of Israel, who were 
wivning Indore*the do- r of the talnriiaele of the congregation. 
And when l*liiiiest<t. lh * son of Klmucnr. tin* son of Aaron, the 
priest saw it, he rose up from among the cmi^r gition. and took a 
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javelin in his hand ; Ami he went after the man of Israel into the 
tent and thrust both of them through, the man of Israel and the 
woman, through her belly. So the plague was stayed from the 
children of Israel.” Nam. XXV. 3—13. 

Jehovah appeased by human sacrifice, not only stayed 
the plague, but he honored Phineas and his seed with ever¬ 
lasting priesthood, because he was zealous for his God, and 
his deed was 14 counted to him for righteousness unto all 
generations of men forever more 0 . Ps. CVL 31. 

44 1 [Jehovah] gave them [the Jews] also statutes that were 
not good and judgments whereby they should not live, and I pol¬ 
lute 1 them in their own gifts, in that they caused to pass through 
the fire all that opened the womb, that I might make tliem desolate, 
to the end that they might know that I am the Lord.” Ezek. XX. 25. 

Thus God “caused” the Jews to be guilty of offering 
human sacrifices ! 

44 Thus Faith the I/ird of Hosts,’ [to Saul, King of the Jews] 
4 I remember that which Amalck did to Israel, how he laid wait 
f«»r him in the way, when he came up from Egypt [400 years previ¬ 
ously] . Now go and smite Ainalck, and utterly destroy all that 
they have, and spare them not ; but slay l>oth man and woman, in¬ 
fant ami suckling, ox and sh«*cp. camel ami ass. * * * And Saul 
rtii*»tc the Amah-kites. * * * Hut Saul and the people spared 
Agag [the king] ami the lx?st of the sheep, and of the oxen, and 
«»f tin* fallings, and the IutiiIm. * * * Then came the word of the 
Lord to Samuel saying. ‘ It repenteth me that I have setup Saul to 
U* king : for he Is turned back from following me and hath not 
performed my commandments ’ [in saving Agag and the cattle]. 

* * * Ami Saul said unto Samu»*l * * * - The people took of 
tbe spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the thing which should have 
luvn utterly destroyed, to saeritkv unto the Lord, thy Hod in Gilgul. 

* * # I have sinned ; for I have transgressed the comrmindment ot 
tl* Lord. ami thy word**; because I feared the people and obeyed 
their voice. Now therefore 1 pray thee, pardon my sin, and turn 
again with me that I may worship the Lord.’ And Samuel said 
unti» Saul. * I will not return with thee; for thou hast rejected tbe 
Word of the Lord and the Lord hath rejected thee from l>cing king 
over Israel.’ * * * And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
I>^rd in Gilgul.’’ 1 S. AT. 2—33. 

M And the Lord said. * Who shall entice Ahab, King of Israel, 
that he may go up and fall at Kamoth-GU'w] ? ’ And one spake, 
■lying after this manner, and another after that manner. Ilien 
raim- tltcrc out a spirit and stood Ufore the Lord, and said, • I will 
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entice him/ And the Lord said unto him, 4 Wherewith ? * And 
he said, ‘ I will go out, and be a ljing spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets/ And the Lord said. 4 Thou shalt entice him. and thou 
shaft also prevail; go out and do even so.’ ” 2 Ck. XVffl. 19—21. 

The seventh chapter of the book of Joshua contains an • 
interesting story of Achan. This individual was a soldier 
in the gang of robbers or filibusters, with which Joshua 
conquered Jericho. Contrary to the orders of his leader, 
Achan kept some of the spoil of the city, for the prophet 
had ordered that not only all the men, women, and children 
iu the city should be slaughtered, but that the property 
should be destroyed, and nothing kept as spoil. This was 
Jehovistic morality iu early ages, and although we should 
consider such conduct highly barbarous now, perhaps it was 
very proper and humane then. Well! nobody noticed at 
the time that Achan took of the forbidden spoil ; but not 
long afterwards, an army, sent by Joshua to treat the city 
of Ai to the same benevolence shown to Jericho, was de¬ 
feated. Joshua was greatly afflicted at the news, and 
began to think that Jehovah was not so valuable a friend 
os he had once supposed, lie lamented that his tribe had 
followed the directions of the Lord in entering Canaan, and 
exclaimed, 44 Alas ! Oh Lord God, wherefore hast thou at 
all brought this people over Jordan to deliver us into the 
hands of the Amorites, to destroy us” ? God Almighty re¬ 
plied, not without iudiguation : “ Get thee up ! Wherefore 
best thou thus upon thy face ? Israel hath sinned ”, Achan 
actually took several pieces of jewelry and other trifles at 
the destruction of Jericho, and now has them in his posses¬ 
sion. Now, therefore, let him “ be burned with fire, he, 
and all that he hath ” ; and “ neither will I be with you 
any more, unless ye destroy the accursed thing from among 
you Thereupon, Achan, 44 and his sons, and daughters ”, 
(what business had they to be a sinner’s children ?) 44 were 
stoned with stones”, and 44 burned with fire This act of hu¬ 
manity and piety having been faithfully performed, 44 the Lord 
turned from the fierceness of his anger ”, and to show that 
he was really propitiated, he directed Joshua to send an¬ 
other army agaiust Ai, w hich he did, and the result was 
the destruction of Ai, and the massacre of all its inhabi¬ 
tants, who were 44 utterly destroyed ” 
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u All the spoil of these cities [the capitals of five kingdoms hoe- 
tile to the Hebrews] and the cattle, the children of Israel took for 
a prey unto themselves; but every man they smote with the edge 
of the sword, until they had destroyed them, neither left they any to 
breathe. As the Lord commanded Moses, his servant, so did Moses 
command Joshua, and so did Joshua ; he left nothing undone of all 
that the Lord commanded Moses. * * * * There was not a 
city that made peace with the children of Israel, save the Hivites, 
the inhabitants of Oibcon ; all other they took in battle. For it 
was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, that be might destroy them utterly, and 
that they might have no favor, but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses Joshua , XL 14—20. 

While David reigned, a three-years’ famine came upon 
tlic land of Israel, and oppressed the people sorely. The 
royal prophet, knowing that not a sparrow falls, except by 
the will of Jehovah, who rules the whole universe by the 
immediate exercise of his will, applied to the Lord to know 
why this famine had been inflicted upon the land. The Al¬ 
mighty replied, that it was because Saul had oppressed the 
Gibeoniteg, with whom the Israelites had entered into a 
treaty of friendship in the days of Joshua (Josh. IX. 3. 16 ). 
Sanl’s motive in this oppression was “ zeal to the children 
of Israel and Jndah ” (2. S. XXI. 2). But the Lord 
was highly dissatisfied with that mode of showing zeal, and 
was determined to have revenge. Instead of taking it, how¬ 
ever, upon Saul, or upon his people during the lifetime of 
that monarch, TIehovah waited until many years after his 
death, and then took vengeance, not upon the descendants, 
or friends of Saul, but upon the whole nation. David, be¬ 
ing a prophet, understood that he should wash the hands 
of Israel free from this stain, and for that purpose he sent 
asking the Gibeonites. what atonement they would have 
for the injustice wrought upon them by Saul. They replied 
that they would be satisfied, if David should deliver to them 
seven of the sons of Saul to be hanged. David, without 
hesitation, complied by giving them two sons and live grand¬ 
sons of Saul. These sons were the brothers of David’s wife, 
Michal, and the five grand-sons of Saul were sons of Michal 
by another husband. Thus David gave up two brothers- 
in-law, and five step-sons to the hangman ; but Jehovah 
appears to have been satisfied with the atonement, for after 
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the sacrifice he “ was entreated for the land” (2 S. XXI . 
14 ), and he put a stop to the famine. 

The XXXIst chapter of Numbers contains an account 
of a war between Israel and Midian, commenced by the or¬ 
der of Jehovah, who ordered his chosen people to take ven¬ 
geance on the heathen tribe. The Jewish array invaded 
the Midian territory, 44 slew all the males”, 14 burned all 
their cities ”, and 44 took all the women of Midian captives 
with their little ones ”. No sooner had Moses learned that 
the army had spared the women, than he 44 was wroth 
with the officers of the host ”, and forthwith issued his or¬ 
ders as follows : 44 Kill every male among the little ones, 
and kill every woman that hath known man by lying with 
him. But all the women-children that have not known a 
man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves ”. Of 
women that had not known man by lying with him ”, there 
were thirty-two thousand, and of these 44 the Lord's tri¬ 
bute” was thirty-two persons. 44 Bishop Watson, in his 
Apology for the m Bible, suys : 1 1 see nothing in this proceed¬ 
ing but good policy, combined with mercy 1 ! This remark 
is followed by some ill-advised declamation. The coarse 
writer (Paine. \ against whom he professes to argue, had 
said that the Midianitish virgins 4 were consigned to de¬ 
bauchery by the order of Moses 4 Prove this ', says the 
Bishop, 4 and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it, 
—a book of lies, and wickedness, and blasphemy \ The 
promised concession is equally liberal and injudicious. As 
a matter of fair statement, the word 4 debauchery 1 is ob¬ 
jectionable from its association with modern manners and 
sentiments. But if we receive the Pentateuch as true, the 
difference between the actual lot of the Midianitish virgins, 
and what it is represented to have been by the use of that 
word, is very narrow and unsafe ground on which to peril 
the whole credibility of revealed religion. 

44 It may be said, in defense of the Jews, that their con¬ 
duct toward the Midianites was not more barbarous than 
that of other ancient nations in their wars with each other. 
This defense, if the massacre, according to the account, had 
not been perpet rated by the express order of Moses, is iu 
opposition to the more humane purpose of the army and its 
leaders. As the case now stands, this apology implies the 
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proposition Unit Moses was commissioned by God to sanc¬ 
tion and |HT|R*tuate the barbarism of his age ”.* 

The following are instructions given by Jehovah to guide 
bis “ holy people” in conduct toward heathen nations. 

u When tlion comcst nigh unto a city to fight against it, then 
proclaim peace unto it. And it shall be if it make thee answer of 
peace, and open uuto thee, then it shall be, that all the people that 
is found therein, shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
tliee. Ami if it will make no peace with thee, but will make war 
ain&inst thee, then thon shalt besiege it. And when the Lord thy 
God. hath delivered it into thy hands, then thou shalt smite every 
male thereof with the edge of the sword. But the women , atvl the 
iMle ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the city, even all the spoils 
thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself; and thou shalt eat the spoil 
of thine enemies, which the Lord, thy God, hath given thee. Thus 
rhalt thou do unto all the cities which are very far off from thee 
which are not of the cities of these nations [the heathen occupants 
of the promis'd land]. But of the cities of these people, which 
the Lord, thy God. doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
aive nothing alive that breatheth.” Dcut. XX. 10-16. 

The land which was to be treated in this style by a 
lwnd of barbarians from the wilderness, under divine corn- 
maud,* was already highly civilized, with large cities 
“ walled np to heaven,” and the land was highly cultivated, 
41 flowing with milk and honey.” Ex. III. 8. Hum. XIII. 
27, *8. Deut. VIII. 7-0, IX. 1. 

§ 14. I know of only one noteworthy attempt to justify 
Jehovah for such deeds of cold-blooded cruelty as are 
recorded of him in this section in selections from his own 
autobiography. Watson, in replying to the strictures of 
Paine upou the command for the destruction of all the 
mah s and married women of a heathen tribe, says : “ You 
think it repngnant to his [God’s J moral justice, that he 
should doom to destruction the crying or smiling infants of 
thp Canaanites. Why do you not maintain it to be repug- 
nmt to his moral justice, that he should suffer crying or 
guiding infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, 
drowned by an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by 
a famine, or destroyed by a pestilence ? The Word of God 
i* in perfect harmony with his work ; crying or smiling in¬ 
fants arc subjected to death iu both. We believe that tho 

• Norton. 
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earth, at the express command of God opened her month, 
and swallowed up Korah, Da than, and A biram, with their 
wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you esteem so 
repugnant to God’s moral justice, that you spuru as 
spurious, the book in which the circumstance is related. 
When Catania, Lima and Lisbon were severally destroyed 
by earthquakes, men, with their wives and their sous, and 
their little ones were swallowed up alive,—why do you not 
spurn as spurious the book of Nature in which this fact is 
certainly written ; and from the perusal of which you infer 
the moral justice of God ?” This argument implies that 
Jehovah is the author of evil, a doctrine which Christian 
philosophers do not assert. But if Jehovah be the author 
of evil, can he be worthy of worship ? Shall we adore in 
a God the same act which wc punish in men with death ? 
When a man sets a ship on fire and causes the death of 
several hundred persons by burning and drowning, he is a 
horrible wretch, against whom all the world is in arms ; 
but if Jehovah strikes another ship with lightning, and 
burns it up, causing equal misery and loss of life, it is 
all right. • 

§ 15. The Bible represents Jehovah as partial. lie 
selected the Jews to be his favorite nation ; he gave them 
laws and rulers, and cared for their welfare, while he was 
utterly careless for the fate of other nations. 

44 Thou [Israeli art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, the 
Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself, 
above all people that are on the face of the earth.” Deut. ML 6. 

41 1 will take you to me for a people, and I will be to you a 
God.*’ # Ex. VI. 7. 

44 Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy nation." 
Ex. XIX. 6. 

Jehovah hath chosen the Jews 44 for his inheritance." Ps. 
AAA///. 12. 

44 Ye shall not cat of anything that dieth of itself; thou shalt 
give it to the stranger that is in thy gates that he may cat it; or 
thou mayst sell it unto an alien.” Dcut. XIV. 21. 

44 Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision.” Ps. LIX. 8. 

44 I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance.” Ps. II. 8. 

§ 16. The Bible represents Jehovah as ignorant and t oeak. 
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Jehovah tried to find ont what was in Hezekiah’s heart. 
2 Ch XXXII. 31. 

He sent to have the length and breadth of Jerusalem 
measured with a tape. Zech. II. 2. 

He went to Balaam for information. Num. XXTI. 9. 

He inquired for information. 2 Ch. XVIII. 19. 

He could uot conquer chariots with scythes. Jud. 
I 19. 

“And it came to pass by the way that the Lord met 
him [Moses] and sought to kill him” (Ex. IV. 24), but as 
it appears, did not succeed, for Moses lived forty years or 
more afterwards. I wonder whether it was a fair fight. 
Perhaps Moses took 14 a foul hold.” 

Some years after Jehovah had selected Abraham to be 
the father of the chosen people, and had notified him of the 
choice, and had repeatedly spoken to him about that and 
other matters, after Isaac was born in accordance with the 
divine promise and in violation of all the rules of probabi¬ 
lity, after the Divine Majesty had repeatedly appeared in 
persou to the eyes of the great patriarch, after the memor¬ 
able destruction of Sodom and many other striking exhibi¬ 
tions of divine power, the Lord was still in doubt whether 
Abraham really believed in Him ; and, to satisfy Himself, 
He ordered Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac. Abraham 
did not stop to parley as he had previously done with suc¬ 
cess in pleading for Sodom, but he prepared the altar, tied 
his son hand and foot, and raised the sacrificial knife to let 
ont the blood of the intended victim, when the Lord, satis¬ 
fied that Abraham was in earnest, revoked the order of the 
sacrifice, saying, “ now I know that thou fearest God. seeing 
that then hast not withheld thy son” ( Gen. XXII. 1- 
14). It is singular that God did not know it before. 

** Thon ghalt remember all the way, which the Lord thy God, 
Vd tbee these forty years in the wilderness to bumble thee, and to 
prorr thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst 
keep his commandments.” Ikut. VI11. 2. 

§ 17. The Father of the Universe u depicted in the 
I kb re ip Scriptures as changeable and frequently repentant. 

Jehovah wavered in his intention. Num. XXXIII. 

55, 56. 
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He repented having make Saul king (1 S. XV. 10, 
11, 35). He had previously given Saul another heart and 
promised to be with him. 1 S. X. 7, 9. 

The Lord repented of the evil he was about to do to 
Jerusalem. 2 S. XXIV. 16. 

lie was grieved for the misery inflicted by himself on 
Israel. Jud. X. 16. 

He rejiented of the evil he had done to Israel. 1 Ck. 
XXL 14, 15. 

lie repented of the evil he was about to do to Israel. 
Jtr. XXVI. 13. 

“ And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart” Gen. VI. 6. 

“ And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of the 
Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the gods of Syria, 
and tlie gods of Zidon, and the gods of Monb. and the gods of the 
children of Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines, ami forsook 
the Lord and served him not. And the anger of the Lord was liot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hands of the Philistines, 
and into the hamls of the children of Ammon. And that year they 
vexed and oppressed the children of Israel eighteen years, all the 
children of Israel that were on the other side Jordan" in the land 
of the Amorites, which is in Gilead. Moreover, tlie children of 
Ammon passed over .Iordan to fight also against Judah and against 
Benjamin, ami against the house of Ephraim ; so that Israel was 
wire distressed. And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord 
saving, * We have sinned against th(*e, both liecause we have for¬ 
saken our God. and also served Baalim/ And the Lord said unto 
the children of Israel, ‘ Did not I deliver you from the Egyptians, 
and from the Amorites, from the children of Ammon and from tlie 
Philistines ? The Zidonians also and the Amalekites and the Mao- 
nites did oppress you ; and ye cried to me and I deli vert’d you out 
of their hand. Yet ye have forsaken me and served other gods; 
wherefore I will deliver you no more. Go and cry unto the gods 
whom ye have chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of your 
tribulation/ And the children of Israel said unto the Lord, *\Ve 
have sinned ; do thou unto us, whatsoever seemeth good unto thee; 
deliver us only, we pray thee this day/ Ami they put away the 
strange gods from among them, and served the liOrd; and his" soul 
was grieved for the misery of Israel.” Jml. X. 6—1 f>. And the 
Lord ruL'C up Jephthah who delivered them. Jiul. XI. 29. 32. 

Hezekiah was “ sick unto death ”, and the Lord sent 
word to him. saying, “ Let thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die.” Ilezekiah demurred saying, 11 Rememlier Lord, 
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I beseech thee, how I have walked before thee in troth and 
with a perfect heart.” And Jehovah was turned from his 
puq>ose and seut word to Qezekiah, “ I have heard thy 
prayer, I have seen thv tears ; behold I will add unto thy 
days fifteen years ” Is. XXXVIlf. 1—5. 

*• And the Lord said, ‘ Because the cry of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah is great, and because their sin is very grievous, 1 will go down 
now, and see whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it which is come unto me : and if not 1 will know ! And 
the men [Jehovah's angelic spies] turned their feces from thence 
and went toward Sodom ; but Abraham stood yet before the Lord. 
And Abraham drew near, and said, 4 Wilt thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked? Feradventure there be fifty righteous 
within the city ; wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein ? That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; and that 
the righteous should be as the wicked, that be far from thee ; shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right ? ’ And the Lord said, 4 If 
I find in Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I will spare all 
the place for their sakes.' And Abraham answered and said, 4 Be¬ 
hold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
but dust and ashes ; peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty 
righteous ; wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five ? * And 
He said. 4 If I find forty and five. I will not destroy it' And he 
.poke to Him yet asrain and said. 4 Feradventure there shall be forty 
found there.' And tie said. 4 1 will not do it for forty's sake.’ And 
he mid unto Him, 4 Oh. let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak ; 
peradventure there shall thirty be found there.' And He said, 4 1 
will not do it, if I find thirty there.’ And he said, 4 Behold now I 
have taken upon roe to gjieak unto the Lord ; peradventure there 
■haft be twenty found there.' Ami He said, 4 1 will not destroy it 
for twenty’s sake.’ And he said. * Oh, let not the I/>rd be angry, 
at»l I will speak yet but this once. |ierad vent ure ten shall be found 
there.* And He said. 4 I will not destroy it for ten s sake.’ And 
the Lord went His way as soon a* lie had left communing with 
Abraham ; and Abraham returned unto his place.” Gen. X VIII. 
2D—33. 

In old times Jehovah was much more sociable with men 
than he is now-a-days, as the above narrative may testify. 
He to have taken the advice and rebuke* adminis¬ 

tered to him by the mortal biped in a very chri>tian spirit. 
The preceding and the two succeeding extracts contain the 
rreords of the most remarkable confabs which he ever held 
vith men. 
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“ And the Lord said onto Moees, * Go, pet thee down: for thy 
people, which thou brouphtest out of the land of Egypt, hare cor* 
rupted themselves: they have turned aside quickly out of the wav 
which I commanded them : they have made them a molten calf, and 
have worshipped it, and have sacrificed thereunto, and said, these 
lx; thy Gods, O Israel, which have broupht thee up. out of the land 
of Epypt ’. And the Lord said unto Moees, 4 1 have seen this peo¬ 
ple, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people: now, therefore, let me 
alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may 
consume them: and I will make of thee a great nation *. And 
Moses besought the Lord, his God, and said 4 Lord, why doth thv 
wrath wax hot against thy people, which thou hast brought forth 
out of the land of Epypt, with great power, and with a mighty 
hand \ Wherefore should the Egyptian speak and say, 1 For mis¬ 
chief did be bring them out, to slay them m the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of the earth.’ Turn from thy fierce 
wrath and repent of this evil against thy people. Remember Abra¬ 
ham. Isaac and Israel, thy servants, to whom thou swearest by 
thine own self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as 
the stars of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of, will I 
give unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever. And the 
Lord repented of the evil which he thought to do unto his people.” 
Ex. XXXII. 7-14. 

Moses who was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt 
was a sage counsellor, and his superiority to Jehovah, who 
had probably had little intercourse with polite society, is 
evident from this story. Nevertheless it appears from the 
following narrative that the Lord did not profit much by 
the good advice of his Prime Minister. 

u And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ How long will this people 
provoke me ? And how long will it be ere they believe roe, for mil 
the signs which I have showed them ? I will smite them with the 
pestilence and disinherit them, and will make of thee a greater 
nation and mightier than they And Moses said unto the Lord, 
‘Then the Egyptians shall hear it, (for thou brougbtest up this peo¬ 
ple in thy might from among them); and they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land : for they have beard that thou, O Lord, 
art among this people, that thou Lord, art seen face to face, and 
that thy cloud standetb over them, and that thou goest before 
them by day-time in a pillar of cloud, and in a pillar of fire by night. 
Now if thou shalt kill all this people as one man, then the nations 
which have heard the fame of thee, will speak saying. Behold the 
Lord was not able to bring this people into the land which be 
swore unto them, therefore be hath slain them in the wilderness. 
And now, I beseech thee, let the power of my Lord be great, accord- 
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ing as thou hast spoken, saying The Lord is long-suffering and of 
great mercy, forgiving iniquity and transgression, and by no means 
clearing the gouty, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people, according unto thfe greatness of 
thy mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt, even 
until now \ And the Lord said • I liave pardoned according to 
thy word*”. Numbers XIV. 11-20. 

§ 18. Is the reader not satisfied that Jehovah was a 
barbarous divinity ? Was he not a horrible divinity, suited 
to the ideas of a superstitions, semi-barbarous people, filled 
with presumption that they alone had favor with God, and 
rights among men? If a powerful, unscrupulous, tyran¬ 
nical priesthood had desired to fill their followers with hatred 
and contempt for all foreigners, could they have devised a 
more efficieut means for attaining their end, than that of 
establishing the worship of a deity with such a character 
as the Hebrew Jehovah ? Reader, is he your God ? Do 
jon worship him ? Do you believe the quotations, which 
I have made in this chapter from the Bible, to have been 
written originally at his dictation ? Do you think the 
words and deeds, ascribed to him iu those quotations, to be 
consistent with the attributes of perfect love, mercy, justice, 
and wisdom ? Or if you reject such portions of the Bible, 
why not reject all of it ? How can one portion of it be 
inspired, and another portion be not only uninspired, but 
written under the influence of baleful superstitions ? If you 
deny the troth of Moses when he described himself as more 
wise aqd merciful than Jehovah, (as he does virtually in 
the last quotation made) how can you accept with full 
faith the story of Adam’s fall, written by that same Moses? 
And if yon reject the myth of the fall by Adam, how were 
you saved by Jesus ? And how could Jesus have possessed 
more than human wisdom, when he recognized the imme¬ 
diate divine authority of Moses ? 

There are some passages ('comparatively few in the 
Old Testament), which represent Jehovah as just, merciful 
and loving ; but they are coutradicted by those quoted, 
and by hundreds of others, and indeed by the general 
spirit of the law. The deity of the New Testament as com¬ 
pand with the Mosaic divinity, is a pattern of mildness and 
good manners in his ordinary conduct, but his barbarous 
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character is evident from his condemnation of all, who do 
not worship him, to infinite and eternal suffering in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. Paul says “ It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God” (Heb. X 31.). He 
might have added “ It is a fearful thing to fall into the jaws 
of a blood-thirsty and infuriated Tiger”. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JESUS NOT A PERFECT MORAL HERO. 

41 Too will next rend the New TNUneat It in 
Ibe history of t personage ended Jenna Keep la 
year eye the opposite pretention* ; AnL. of thonn 
who be wn » begotten hr God, born of a 
rirgin. »us pended aiwi reverted the Inwa of natnrw 
nt will, and ascended boriilj into hoaren ; sad 
trrrmtSy. of those who ear be waa a msw of Hh- 
gitimate birth, of a beoer^leot heart, eathaainn- 
tic mind, who set out without preteneionn, ended 
in believing them, and waa punbhrd capitally 
t>r itditiun. by being gibbeted according to thn 
Roman law.—T h< >mjlm Jxrrxasux. 


§ 19. The Bible represents Christ, the alleged Savior 
and great teacher of mankind, as a character with little 
title to oar reverence or admiration. Although nominally 
a God, he was in every essential respect a man, and 
and as snch he uiast be judged. If the Christian doctrines 
be tme, Jesus, whether human or divine. Is, in either case, 
the great teacher, the representative on earth of the Deity, 
and he should be onr greatest and most admirable 
character—a hero in every true sense of the word—pare 
and great above all other men. This purity and greatness 
should be not only existent bnt also perceptible. Unless 
such qualities were exercised, they would be of no benefit; 
and if they were exercised the inspired writers of his life 
must have known, nud should have made a record of their 
manifestations. The advocates of Christianity boast loudly 
of the pure and exalted character of their Redeemer, as 
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shown in the history of his life, and point to his words and 
deeds as greater taken together than the words and 
deeds of any other man ever were or ever can be—as in 
themselves conclusive evidence of his divine mission. Infi¬ 
dels, while denying all claims of the Bible to inspiration, 
and asserting that Jesus was a man like other men, have 
generally admitted that he was a very great and good man. 
Such men as Hennell, Franklin, Strauss, Rousseau, 
Gcethe, Voltaire, Paine, Wieland, Byron, Rammohun Roy, 
Emerson and Carlyle, have paid high tributes to his moral 
character, some of them saying that he never had an equal 
among men. Almost, if not entirely alone, in taking ground 
agaiust such great authority, yet in justice to the subject, 
and to my own views, I must contend that an examination 
of the record will show that Jesus exhibited no high talent, 
or heroic character, but on the contrary will show that his 
doctrines were all borrowed, that his moral teachings were 
in many important particulars unsound and defective, that 
his conduct was frequently that of a weak and timorous 
man, that he often prevaricated in regard to his doctrine, 
that he adopted ancient superstitions, and that not Jesus, 
but Paul is the hero of the New Testament, the author of 
the books, the teacher of the doctrine and the founder of 
the Christian Churches now in existence. 

§ 20. We must consider the overthrow of the exclusive 
rude, tyrannical and form-bound creed of Moses, and the 
establishment on its ruins of the mild, comparatively lil>ernl 
and universal Christian religion as a blessing to humanity, 
more particularly since that religion, under the concnrrencc 
of a multitude of causes, has been adopted by a multitude 
of nations who were previously under the dominion of 
worse forms of faith. Jesus was undeniably the ocasion of 
that reform, and while engaged in the labors which aided 
to bring it about, he was put to death. There is a true 
nobility in working for a good cause, w ith a clear compre¬ 
hension of its goodness, and from pure motives ; there is a 
high heroism in the continuation of such work, when faith¬ 
fulness to it is threatened w'ith death ; and moral greatness 
rises nearly if not quite to its highest possible manifestation 
in the wise, enlightened and prudent man who uitfalteringly 
faces and meets death rather than fail in what he considers 
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Ills doty to troth. Jesus was executed ; he was executed 
because his conduct or his doctrines were obnoxious to per¬ 
sons in power ; and we have no reason to question the 
purity of his motives. If his doctrines w'ere enlightened 
and pood, and if his death was caused by his persistence in 
teaching them, after he foresaw the danger of death, we 
cannot deny our warm admiration to him. High heroism 
requires, as I understand it, a large degree of both intellect 
and moral purpose. Great genius without goodness, and 
great goodness without perspicuous sense are both, to some 
extent, unadmirable. The good purposes, and the great 
devoutness of Jesus I admit, but I deny his claim to high 
heroism, because his mind was narrow, and many of his 
teachings false—as I hope to prove presently. 

If it be plain that Jesus sought to overthrow the Jewish 
law, that he sought to establish upon its ruins, a perma¬ 
nent, universal and form-free religion,—if he foresaw and 
sought the development of Christianity as interpreted of 
late years by Channing, Palfrey, Arnold, Milman, Morell, 
Schleiermacher and hundreds of other good, great, and in 
every respect admirable men—or even if he foresaw and 
sought only the development of his religion as illustrated in 
the history of Christendom for the last eighteen centuries, 
then we can not for one moment deny his heroic merit 
But what evidence is there that he had such foresight and 
purposes ? It is true that, according to the Evangelists, 
he used many expressions implying the overthrow of the 
.Mosaic law, and the adoption in its place, of a universal 
faith. He said the 44 law was until John” the Baptist, thus 
giving his hearers to understand, that the old Jewish law 
was of no force subsequent to the preaching of John. He 
said that the man who should follow him, renounce pecu¬ 
niary wealth and observe the ten commandments, would 
be perfectly righteous. He said that the whole law con¬ 
sisted in doing to others as we would have them do to 
ourselves. He declared 44 Not that which goeth into the 
mouth of a man delileth, but that which cometh out.” He 
made a practice of speaking with great disrespect of 
the Scribes and Pharisees—by whom he meant the Levites 
(the heirs of Jehovah’s ministry forever, according toithe 
Mosaic law), and he said, a man could not enter the king- 
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dom of Heaven unless he were more righteous than they ; 
and he declared that no man born of woman, was greater 
than John the Baptist who styled the Levites 44 a generation 
of vipers” and paid no regard to the Mosaic ceremonial. 
Finally it is reported that Jesus, in his last charge to his 
disciples, directed them to preach the gospel to 44 all nations.” 

If we admit these statements to be true, we must also 
admit that Jesus intended to overthrow the Mosaic Law: 
l>ot unless they be proved to be true, we have no reason 
to believe that he had any such intention. By examining 
the New Testament, we find them to be contradicted, in a 
great many passages—the contradiction being absolutely 
irreconcilable ; and the weight of the passages and infe¬ 
rences being entirely against the above statements. But 
we find that Jesus admitted the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; he declared he had not come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, of which every jot and tittle should 
be fulfilled ; that he spoke approvingly of sacrifices (Mat. V. 
23), and of fasting (Mat. VI. 18) ; that when accused of 
violating the Sabbath, he did not deny the sanctity of the 
day, but pleaded in justification that his actions had not 
violated its holiness ; that he sj>oke of Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, and the Temple as the House of his Father ; 
that he directed a cleansed leper to show himself to the 
priests, and 44 ofTcr the gift that Moses commanded for a tes¬ 
timony unto them” (Mat. VIII. 4) ; that he said the 
priests sat in 44 Moses’ seat” and directed the people to obey 
them (Mat. XXIII. 3, A.) ; that when a Gentile woman ad¬ 
dressed him, he repulsed her rudely, and said his mission 
was only to the Jews ( Mat. XV. 23 ) ; that he ordered his 
apostles to preach to the children of Israel only (Mat. X. 
5, 6 .) ; that he uever preached to the Gentiles, and had no 
Gentile among his aj>ostles, and none among his disciples. 
Here are two classes of statements entirely irreconcilable, 
reported by the same authorities, and if considered by 
themselves, of equal probability. We must then look to 
the context, and the history of the Christian Gospel and 
Church, for additional li'iht, and we shall find much testi¬ 
mony, going to show' that Jesus was not an enemy of the 
ceremonial observances of the Mosaic law, but that ho 
taught his followers to believe that sacrifices, circumcision, 
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and the blood of Abraham were absolutely necessary as 
passports to divine favor. 

In the first place, we must remember that the early 
Christians were divided into two classes of the Jew and 
Gentile converts ; and that many of the Jewish Christians 
were 11 Judaizing” in their creed ; that is to say, they assert- 
ted that Jesus had not abrogated any portion of the 
Mosaic law, nor denied the superior merit of the blood of 
Abraham. The Gentile Christians said that the blood 
of Abraham had no preference before God, and that all 
the law of Moses, save the commandments was set aside. 
The New Testament was selected by councils composed 
entirely of the Gentile converts, and of course they would 
not be disposed to adopt a gospel denying their own ad¬ 
missibility into Heaven. There were early gospels current 
among the Judaizing sects, but they are now lost, and we do 
not know their contents. We have no record of the history of 
the early Christian churches in Jerusalem or Judea ; and, so 
far as we know, there is no church now existing, which derives 
its doctrines from them. Thus we derive all our informa¬ 
tion of the teaching and history of Jesus, from a 6ect 
which was engaged in a dispute in regard to the nature of 
his doctrines. 

Secondly: 44 Jesus * faithfully observed the forms of 
the Jewish law” ; and when he was accused of violating it, 
he always justified himself by acknowledging its validity, 
but urging that his act was not in violation of it. Now, 
such conduct is entirely inconsistent with the supposition 
that he considered the ceremonial law to be a mere mum¬ 
mery. The earnest religious reformer, who seeks to estab¬ 
lish a new faith, and believes the ceremonies of the old faith, 
which stands in his way, to be useless observances, will de¬ 
clare himself their bitter enemy ; for, indeed, he must wean 
the people from them, before he can make way for his new 
doctrine. He who directly or indirectly countenances a re¬ 
ligious mummery, gives aid and comfort to the church and 
creed with which it is connected. 

Thirdly : The twelve apostles who had been taught 
and ordained by Jesus, complied during his life and after 
his death with the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic law, 
• Neander. Planting of the Christian Church. Book, III. Ch. IIL 
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and they had no thought of recognizing anyone as a Chris¬ 
tian who should neglect them. Some years after the cru¬ 
cifixion (eight years according to the chronology in the 
Bible published by the American Bible Society), Peter, the 
chief of the apostles, made a visit to Cesarea (Acts X. 24 
—48), where he fell in with some Gentiles, who believed, 
having been converted probably by Paul. He delivered a 
sermon to them, beginning 14 of a truth, I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him ”, 
The whole expression shows that the doctrine was a new 
one to him. When Peter returned to Jerusalem, 44 the 
apostles and brethren that were in Judea”, having heard of 
his keeping company with uncircuraeised Gentiles, eating 
with them, aud even recognizing them as brethren in Christ, 
were so much alarmed at his unheard-of conduct, that they 
called him to a public account for it (Acts XI. 1—18). He 
confessed the charges against him, and made a speech in 
self-defense. And how did he justify himself ? By appeal¬ 
ing to the notorious doctrine of the Church ? Not at all. 
By appealing to the words of Jesus, as authority for admit¬ 
ting uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church? Never a word 
of it. He did not recall to the mind of his hearers any 
teachings of their divine master in regard to the equality of 
all men before God, to the absurdity of all ceremonies, the 
all importance of form-free love of God and man. No 1 
These new principles he had learned not from Christ, not 
from his brother apostles, not from the church. How then 
did he learn them ? He learned them from a dream—from 
a dream which he had all to himself a few weeks previously. 
While he was in Joppa, just before going to Cesarea, ho 
had a vision, in which a cloth was let down from heaven, 
containing a number of clean and unclean animals, and a 
voice ordered him to slay and eat. Peter, in vision, accus¬ 
tomed to communication iu that way with the heavenly 
jiowers, aud knowing Jehovah's voice, with a very com¬ 
mendable degree of prudence refused, and said : 44 Not so, 
Lord, for nothing common or unclean hath ever at any time 
entered into my mouth.” But the voice answered me [Pe¬ 
ter], again from heaven : 4 What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou coimnou ’. And this was done three times ; 
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and all were drawn up again into heaven * That was how 
Peter learned that circumcision was bad, and pork good. 
“ The apostles and brethren that were in Judea ”, believed 
his story of the visiou, and received it as a complete justifi¬ 
cation ; but they were nevertheless astonished at it, and 
exclaimed 44 Then hath Ood also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life ” ! Previous to that time, they did not 
even know that Gentiles could get to heaven at all 1 Such 
is the inevitable conclusion from the whole narrative. Then 
Jesus never tanght his apostles that his purpose was to 
overthrow the Mosaic law, and establish in its place a uni¬ 
versal religion, lie never taught that the Gentiles should 
be admitted into the church, never tanght that they should 
be saved without circumcision. 

Fourthly: The first and chief Christian missionary to 
the Gentiles, the missionary who claimed them as his exclu¬ 
sive field, was Paul, who received none of his teaching 
from Jesus, and was a bitter enemy, a savage persecutor of 
the Christians until two years after the crucifixion. Peter 
said 44 God made a choice among us, that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should Imar the word of the Gospel and believe 19 
(Acts XV. 7). In that phrase Peter recognized no asso¬ 
ciate as chosen by God to aid him in converting the 
heathen. But what does Paul say to that ? He says : 
“The Gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, 
as the Gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter” (Gal. 
II. 7 ). He claimed that the field of the uncircumcised 
was his own exclusively. And how was it that, if Peter 
was chosen by God os apostle to the Gentiles, that he had 
no vision until after Paul was converted, and*had preached 
to the heathen for six years ? (Acts IX. 20—X. 20). Pe¬ 
ter’s vision was a great waste of dream-stuff; he might 
have obtained all his information from Paul, who hail made 
that same doctrine common about the country for years. 
Paul was proud of the originality of his doctrine, and he 
says 44 1 neither received it from man, neither was I taught 
it, but bv the [special and secret] revelation of Jesus 
Christ ” Gal. I 12. 

Fifthly: All the Christians in Jerusalem a quarter of a 
century after the death of Jesus, were 44 zealous” observers 
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of the Jewish law (Ads XXL 20,). “The* Jews and 
Christians united in the worship of the temple until the des¬ 
truction of the city. The evidences of this fact are to be 
found not only in the New Testament, but it is clear that 
t there most have been a continual war between Levites and 
the followers of Jesus, if the latter had neglected the ser¬ 
vice of the temple, of which we have no rumor “ The 
Jewish Christians f from their first appearance as a hereti¬ 
cal sect [that is as I understand it from the time that Paul 
began to preach the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies] did 
not regard the books of the New Testament as sacred 
books. Their sacred books consisted of the Old Testament 
of which they considered the canon as closed. They re¬ 
jected the epistles of St. Paul, not because they doubted 
their genuineness, but believing them to be genuine, and 
viewing him as an apostate from their law. No Gospel, 
except that of Matthew, nor any other books of the New 
Testament, was in common use among them. They did not, 
like the vast majority of Christians, regard Jesus as the 
founder of a new religion, but only a.<ra restorer of their old 
religion to its original purity. To think otherwise w;is in 
their opinion 1 to apostatize from Mo<es * (Ads XXL. 21), 
as St. Paul had taught his disciples to do. In acknowledg¬ 
ing Jesus to be the Messiah, they regarded him as the Mes¬ 
siah of his followers among the nation, and of such others 
as might, upon certain terms, be associated with them ; 
and probably thought much less of what he had done or 
taught, than of what he would hereafter do for them at his 
exgiected re-appearance upon earth. According to Jerome, 
they were anticipating, even in his time, the worldly de¬ 
lights of the coming millenium ”. “ At the end of the second 
century, the Jewish Christians, in general, with, perhaps, 
some individual acceptions, were regarded as heretics under 
the nam<» of Ebionites 1 \ J and before the end of the fifth 
century, that sect had disappeared, and with it the rem¬ 
nants of the Jewish churches (if that name could be given 
them) established by Jesus and his apostles. From first to 
last we fiud these Jewish Christians differing in doctrino 

• SeHi.Kfr.nMA< iikr. Gesriurhte «Ur Christlichen Kirche. 

f Sortojc, Genuineness of the Gospels. 

t The Same. 
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from Paul ; and when we consider the great improbability 
that they should change their faith, while they most have 
known that it was rapidly gaining ground elsewhere, we 
most conclude that their creed was the same at the end of 
the second century as in the middle of the first. 

Sixthly: Jesus selected twelve apostles—one for each 
Jewish tribe and none for the Gentiles; and he promised 
them that “ When the son of man shall sit on the throne 
of glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel ” (Mat. XIX. 28). No place is left 
here for a thirteenth apostle, nor is any account taken of 
those whom he should convert. 

Seventhly: Jesus did not teach the doctrines which have 
been made the corner-stones of the new faith built upon 
the ruins of the Mosaic ceremonies. If he had intended 
to teach a new religion he would certainly have used the 
words “new covenant’ 7 or some equivalent, but that was 
left for the author of Hebrews. If Jesus had intended to 
teach that his religion should l>e universal, he must have 
said something of the expiatory virtue of his blood, as 
sufficing to wash out the sin of Adam, but he said nothing 
of that kind. He never used the words “expiate”, 11 expia¬ 
tion ”, “ atone ”, 44 atonement ”, 44 redeem ” or 44 redemption”, 
or any equivalents. He uever used any words implying 
that by Adam’s sin, men were condemned to hell. He 
knew very well that the Jews understood the punishment 
of Adam to have been confined to this world alone, and 
yet he never corrected the opinion, which according to 
Paul is entirely erroneous. It was because all men were 
condemned to hell for Adam’s sin that salvation became 
possible, but Jesus never hinted the possibility of such sal¬ 
vation. Now, surely modesty could not have prevented 
Jesus from teaching the main points of the religion which 
his followers w*ere to believe, neither could he have omitted 
such teaching out of mere neglect nor if he had taught it, 
could his biographers have failed to record it: therefore 
we must couclude that the present Christian doctrines ot 
salvation and atonement formed no part of his teaching. 
It was by virtue of the atonement that salvation was placed 
within the reach of all men, according to the present Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, but Jesus taught nothing of that kind to his 
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apostles. A child twelve years of age, could now teach 
Peter and John in the fundamental doctrines of Christian¬ 
ity I Such a child could teach even Jesus himself, for when 
the latter was asked by a young miyi what he should do 
that he might have “eternal life” (Mat XIX 16-22), he 
gave an answer which entirely ignored the chief truths of 
his Gospel as now taught. The twelve apostlea might well 
distrust Paul when he taught doctrines which, as he pre¬ 
tended, were revealed to him by Jesus, and which were 
irreconcileable with the doctrines which Jesus had taught 
while on earth. Besides if he had seen fit to make a sub¬ 
sequent revela'tion he was bound in honor and policy to 
make it to them, at least as soon as to any one else, more 
especially after he had promised them that he would 44 guide 
them into all truth” (John.XVI. 13), and that the Holy 
Ghost should teach them 44 all things” (John XIV. 26). 
Neither did Jesus use the words 44 Incarnation” or “Trin¬ 
ity”, or any equivalent words, signifying doctrines entirely 
irreconcileable with the Mosaic theology. When we con¬ 
sider these things, we must conclude either that the Chris¬ 
tianity of the present age is not the teaching of Jesus, or 
else that his teaching is not truely represented in the four 
Gospels. It is clear to any reasonable man that the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus, as given by the Evangelists, could not be made 
the basis of a separate and durable church, and his teach¬ 
ings would have expired with the Ebionites, if Paul had 
not seen fit to take them as a foundation for a great scheme 
which proved successful beyond example. 

The weight of this evidence appears to me irresistible. 
Jesus respected and taught his disciples to respect the cere¬ 
monial law of Moses : he thought that Israelitish blood, 
circumcision, sacrifices, and fasting were necessary as means 
of attaining the favor of Jehovah : and he did not intend 
or conceive the establishment of a universal religion, in 
which all men should be considered as equal before God. 
Ills highest ambition was either to found a new Jewish 
sect, or to lead his people in a revolt against the Romans, 
and to discover which of these was his purpose is now im- 
pn-Mble for waut of information. In no case docs his teach¬ 
ing. so far as considered in itself, eutitlc him to our admira¬ 
tion as a great moral hero. 
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§ 21. It will hereafter in the course of this work (Ch. 
XYI.) be conclusively shown that there is no important 
original doctrine among the teachings of Jesus ; and it has 
never been asserted that he furnished any new light to the 
understanding, or produced any new evidence of the dog- 
mas which he taught at second hand. What proof have 
the Christians to-day of the truth of the immortality of the 
soul, more than Socrates had? Not a particle, except 
such as they get by shotting the eyes of tneir reason and 
opening the mouth of their credulity. The morality of the 
Bible is properly the subject of a separate chapter, (see 
Ch. XV), but a few remarks may be made here on the 
more prominent doctrines of Jesus. Many of his virtues 
were of a monkish cast. He taught humility, charity, love 
to all men, utter neglect of pecuniary wealth, passive sub¬ 
mission to evil and oppression, and fasting (Mat. VI. 18 ). 
He never directed his disciples to marry, or to labor, or to 
exercise that prudence in i>ecuniary matters which is neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of the family. He even went so fur 
as to recommend self-castration, ne neglected to teach 
much which a great moralist shonld have taught: he never 
condemned polygamy and slavery, those “ twin-relics of 
barbarism ”, he never taught the rights of self-government 
and religions toleration : indeed, he never hinted that meu 
had any inalienable rights. He never recognized, directly 
or indirectly, the great maxims of political, social and relig¬ 
ious freedom and equality, on which much of our modern 
morality is based. 

§ 22. The conduct of Jesus was frequently that of a 
weak and timorous man. The Jews sought repeatedly to 
kill him, and when he had an opportunity he as often fled 
and concealed himself (John VIII. 59, XL 54), exhibiting 
little of that heroism which taught Socrates to refuse to 
escape when his friends had bribed the jailor. He spent 
little time in the cities, having gone to Jerusalem only three 
or four times in his life, and having remained there only a 
few days at a time, ne was unable to make converts in 
the towns, and did most of his teaching among the rude 
Galileans. lie even prohibited his disciples to reveal his 
claim to the Messiah ship (Mat. XVI. 20—28. Mark. 
VIII. 30). When the Roman soldiers at last arrested 
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him, they found him if not secreted, at least on a solitary 
portion of the Monnt of 01ires. They required a guide not 
only to point out the place, but also the person. So little 
was this king of the Jews known, that the Romans were 
compelled to pay one of his apostles to turn traitor and act 
as guide. 

The near approach of death was so fearful to him that 
he was quite unmanned. He prayed, “ ‘ Father, if thou be 
willing, rtmovt this cup from me ; nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.’ And there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed earnestly ; and his sweat was it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground” (Luke 
XXII. 43, 44.J Is that the conduct of a great man ? 
How different the deportment of Socrates who drank the 
fatal hemlock in the midst of his disciples, not sweating, 
and praying in agony, bnt apparently the happiest and most 
composed of the whole company ! His personal character 
was such that his friends were never more attentive and re¬ 
verential than after his arrest, while the followers of Jesus 
with the exception of one or two fled at the approach of 
misfortune and never went near him, until after his cruci¬ 
fixion. Socrates died contentedly with no repining at his 
fate ; while the agony and despair of Jesus appear to have 
increased till the final moment of his life, and with his last 
words, he uttered a reproach against his Deity, “ My God, 
my God ! Why hast thou forsaken me?” Mark. X V. 34. 

It seems that Jesus was a j»oor judge of character and 
not capable of exercising any great influence on bis inti¬ 
mate acquaintances ; otherwise he would not have been be¬ 
trayed. He admitted that he had been deceived in Judas 
by saying that the treachery of the latter was the fulfil¬ 
ment of the words of David, “ Mine own familiar friend ia 
whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread hath lifted up 
his heel against me” John XIII. 18. Ps. XLI. 9. 

Jesus was not free from many low superstitions recieved 
by the Jews of his age. He believed that certaiu diseases, 
common among men, were caused by the entrance of devils 
into the huraau Inxly (Mat. XII. 32—28) ; he admitted 
the power of sorcerers to |>erforin miracles (Mat. 1'//. 22, 
S3 ; and on one occasion be asserted that a man had been 
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blind from his birth, 99 that the works of Qod should be 
made manifest in him,” by a miraculous cure at the hands 
of Jesus. The poor blind man would probably hare pre¬ 
ferred that God had found some other occasion for making 
his works manifest. 

§ 23. In several recorded instances, Jesus showed a 
petty spitefulness, inconsistent with greatness of soul Once 
upon a time {Mark. XI. 11—14, 20, 21), he, with some 
disciples, was going from Bethany to Jerusalem, when he 
was hungry, 

“ And seeing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came if haply 
be might find anything thereon; and when he came to it, he found 
nothing bat leaves; for the time of firs teas not yd. And Jesus 
answered [was that word inspired ?] and said unto it, * No man eat 
fruit of thee hereafter forever.* And his disciples beard it. * * * 
And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 
up from the roots. And Peter calling to remembrance, saith unto 
him, * Master, behold the fig-tree, which thou cursedst, is withered 
away.* ** 

It is said that Zeno, the Stoic, once ran against a stone- 
table in the dark and hurting himself npon it, was so en¬ 
raged that he took revenge by breaking the table to pieces 
with a hammer ; so the act of Jesus was not, without a 
precedent. Zeno, however, did not know that the table 
was there ; but Jesus knew it was not the season for figs. 

Notwithstanding the fact that “most of his mighty 
works ” were done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, 
those towns furnished no converts to his doctrine and he 
vented his spite in curses upon them, saying 

“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if 
the works, which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and 
Shlon, they would have repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes. 
But, I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, thou sbalt be brought down to hell; for if 
the mighty works which were done in thee, had been done in Sodom, 
it would have remained till this day. But I say unto you, that U 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom, in the day of judg¬ 
ment than for thee’* Mat. XL 20-24. 

Is that admirable? Are cities morally responsible? 
Were there uot many people in those towns, who had never 
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heard his doctrine ? Were they worse than the Sodomites ? 
Were miracles a proper proof of doctrines ? 

§ 24. The language ascribed to Jesus in his conversar 
tion and disputation, often exhibits a narrow mind and a 
quibbling, shuffling disposition. Matthew (IV. 1, 2, 8, 9, 
10) relates that “Jesus was led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterwards a- 
hungered. * * * The devil taketh him up into an ex¬ 

ceeding high mountain and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them ; and saith unto him, 
4 AH these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.’ Then saith Jesus unto him, 4 Get thee 
hence Satan, for it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord, 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ ” This story is 
related with all gravity by the first three Evangelists as 
though they believed it to be literally true. They make 
Jesus as great a pedant as themselves. He refused to 
worship the devil, not because it was wrong, but because it 
was contrary to Scripture. 

Jesus, while speaking to the Jews in the temple, said, 414 I 
and my Father are one.’ 'Then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus answered them, 4 Many good 
works have 1 shewed you from my Father ; for which of 
those works do ye stone me?’ The Jews answered him 
saying 4 For a good work we stone thee not ; but for 
blasphemy and because that thou being a man, makest thy¬ 
self God.’ Jesus answered them, 4 Is it not written in the 
law, I said ye arc gods ? ’ ” What pitiful subterfuges for a 
divinity ! He claimed divinity (as the Trinitarians say) 
equal to that of Jehovah—rank blasphemy as a man could 
commit ; aud when threatened with the punishment affixed 
to the crime by law, he pleads that Jehovah had once said, 
•• Ye [all the Jews] are gods ; and all of you are children 
of the Most High” (Ps. LXXXII. 6J. He sneaks out 
of the danger by pretending that in saying he was a god, 
he meant no more than that he was a god in the sense that 
all the Jews were. Such a miserable dodge would disgrace 
a second-rate village pettifogger. And then his pretense 
of ignorance that lie had committed blasphemy by asking 
for which of his “ good works ’’ they would stone him ! 
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As though I should go out into the street, and furnish aid 
to a number of suffering persons, and then knock a man 
down unjustifiably, and upon being arrested for the offense 
should ask the policeman for which deed of charity he had 
arrested me. 

44 There came to him [walking in the Temple] the chief-priests, 
and scribes, and the elders, and said unto him: 4 By what authority 
doest thou these things [his miracles] ? and who gave thee this 
authority to do these things V And Jesus answered and said unto 
them ‘ I will also ask of yon one question, and answer me, and I 
will tell yon by what authority I do these things. The baptism of 
John, was it from Heaven or of men ? Answer me P And they 
reasoned with themselves, saying 4 If we shall say 1 from Heaven/ 
he will say 4 Why then did ye not believe him/ But, if we shall say 
* of men*: they feared the people ; for all men counted John, that 
be was a prophet, indeed. And they answered and said unto Jesus, 

4 We cannot tell P And Jesus answering said unto them, 4 Neither 
do I tell you, by what authority I do these things. ’ ” Mark 
XL 27-33. 

It is singular that inspiration did not protect the Evan¬ 
gelist from such confusion and absurdity, as results from 
his awkward change from “ we” U> " they” in the remarks 
of the Pharisees, when they 41 reasoned with themselves.” 
Jesus dodged their question which threatened to get him 
into trouble, by asking one which, if answered candidly, 
would get them into trouble, and the parties quit evenly ; 
neither having acquired any honor, or having shown any 
very candid disposition. It is not stated that they had any 
improper object in making this inquiry which was in itself 
perfectly proper, himself having admitted that wicked men 
might prophesy, and cast out devils, and do wonderful works 
(Mat. VII. 22, 23). If the question was asked from good 
motives, he should have answered it directly, and explicitly ; 
if it was asked from bad motives, he should not have 
answered it at all. 

So on another occasion, certain Pharisees sought to 
embroil him, by getting him to commit himself for or against 
the Roman dominion. If he spoke against the Emperor 
he would be guilty of treason, and in danger of losing his 
head ; if he spoke in favor of the Romans, he would offend 
the Jews, who had a bitter hatred for the foreign yoke, ami 
whom it was necessary to conciliate before he could convert. 
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The Pharisees asked, “ * Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar 
or oot V But Jesus perceived their wickedness and said ; 

• Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Show me the tribute 
money.’ And they brought unto him a penny. And he 
said unto them, 1 Whose is this image and superscription V 
They said unto him, 1 Cesars.’ Then said he unto them, 

• Render therefore unto Cesar the things which are Cesars.’ ” 

In this reply Jesus used a contemptible quibble, speak¬ 
ing as though the image and superscription on the coin gave 
Cesar an everlasting property in it, and as though the Roman 
government had not paid it out for a fair consideration. 

• Render therefore ’ because Cesar’s head and name were on 
the coin. Ilow would it have been if the coin had been 
from a Greek mint ? He asked for the 14 tribute money.” 
Now the question was, whether there should be any tribute 
money. Had not his opponents been so simple as to submit to 
his assumption of the question at issue by offering him a coin 
as “ tribute money,” they would have effectually prevented 
his quibbling reply. The question which they asked was a 
proper one—it was an important and intricate moral ques¬ 
tion on which the views of the people were divided ; and as 
a teacher of morality, it was his duty to meet it fairly, to 
give a correct decision, and to base it on correct grounds. 
The decision as giren is right, but its effect is spoiled by 
the reasons why. If a man say, he is a meml>er of the 
democratic party, I find no fault with him for that ; but if 
he say, he is a democrat because Gen. Jackson appointed 
his father to a postmastership, I must despise his demo¬ 
cracy. If Jesus had said, 44 Moral duty requires you to 
pay tribute to Rome,” or if he had said, 14 Pay tribute to 
Rome, because a refusal will bring war and disaster on our 
country,” no one could find fault ; but he makes himself 
ridiculous when he says that tribute should be paid, because 
Cesar’s name was on the coin. No baseness of motive on 
the part of the Pharisees could justify his reply ; -as a 
moralist his words were addressed to the whole human race. 

The conduct of Jesus in the case of the woman taken 
in adultery (John VIIf. 1-12), is praised very much, with 
very little reason. When he was in the temple oue morn¬ 
ing, the Pharisees, 44 that they might have to accuse him,” 
took to him a woman, who had been arrested in the act of 
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adultery, and asked him what should be done with her. 
Under the Jewish law, adultery was a crime punishable 
with death (Dcut.XXII. 22.). Jesus assumed the function 
of judge unhesitatingly, and without inquiring into the tes¬ 
timony to see whether the woman was really guilty, or 
what the circumstances, if guilty, he replied “ He, that is 
without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” And 
the Pharisees let the woman go. Now, certainly Jeans was 
not the only mao in the world who would be loth to see 
every woman stoned to death, who might be taken in 
adultery—an offense seldom productive of any direct evil, 
and often committed under palliating circumstance XT 
for the idea that men should be slow to stone others for 
sins no greater than their own—that the beams in one’s 
own eyes should be considered, as well as the motes in the 
eyes of others,—that was as old as human nature. Adam 
probably made some such remark as that, the first time that 
Eve scolded him. But Jesus said, “ let him that is iritkonl 
sin ; ” did he mean that none but sinless men have a right 
to punish others ? or what was his meaning ? 

A Gentile woman applied to Jesus, calling him the son of 
David, to cure her sick chid. He answered her, “ I am 
not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
Then came she and worshipped him, saying, “ Lord help 
me !” But he answered and said, * It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and throw it to the dog s” (Mat. XV. 
23-28). He was very complimentaiy to the Gentiles. 
They were but “ dogs ”as conijwred with the precious Jews, 
who would be robbed of their exclusive privileges, if he 
should speak a word to effect a miraculous and instant¬ 
aneous cure of the suffering child. The poor woman con¬ 
tinued her solicitation, and in consideration of her great 
faith—and not for the sake of afflicted humanity at all, 
without any abatement from his general principle that it 
would be great waste to heal or save a Gentile—he wrought 
the cure. 

§ 25. I shall next endeavor to show that Jesus was « 
probably executed for seditiou, under the Roman laws. 
The violation of human laws docs not uecessarily imply 
moral wrong ; for the laws may I>e unjust. But in the case 
of the Roman laws against treason, Jesus himself admitted 
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their substantial justice. He told his followers that sedition 
was a sin, and thereby indirectly approved substantially of 
the laws providing for the punishment of that crime. He 
was executed iu accordance with the forms of law, after 
trial before a Roman court. The Evangelists say that the 
only accusation against him was violation of the Mosaic 
Law, and that the sentence of death was given under that 
accusation. There is cause to doubt whether this assertion 
be true. The Mosaic code was not recognized as sacred 
or binding, nor itt violation as criminal by the Roman law ; 
and it is not probable that a sentence of death would be 
pronounced in notorious disregard of the law, by officers 
who could take no interest in the alleged transgression. 
Besides we fiud that Jesus might legally have been exe¬ 
cuted for offenses against the Roman law. While he was 
on trial he admitted that he claimed the title of 11 the King 
of the Jews,* and the mere assumption of that title, under 
his circumstances was a capital crime—more particularly, if 
assumed without the explanation which Christians now 
give, that his kingdom was entirely spiritual, and which 
Jesus himself refused to give to the court. Indeed, 
under the circumstances, if Jesus had been accused of 
•edition, th$ Romans must have fouud him guilty under 
their law, aud have sentenced him to death. The Jews 
were very impatient of the Roman yoke, and anxiously 
wishing that some one would raise the standard of rcl*ellion 
with a prospect of success. They were expecting a Messiah, 
foretold by their prophets, who should be a descendant of 
David, should become their King, should free them from 
foreign servitude, and reestablish the kingdom of Israel 
with all the glory, power and prosperity, which it has 
enjoyed during the reign of David. So soon as this Mes¬ 
siah should appear, it was a well-understood matter among 
the Jews that they should all rally to his staudard against 
the impure Geutile oppressor. Under this state of uffairs, 
the Romans heard that an obscure individual was going 
about among the j>eople in the different provinces of Judea, 
preaching and organizing a party, and ordering his adherents 
to follow him. In time, they heard that this would-lie 
leader of meu was named Jesus, that he claimed to be a 
descendant of David, and 4o be the Messiah. Of course, 
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the Romans conld not understand that word in any other 
meaning than the one given to it by all the Jews,—the 
founder of a new era of uatioual independence and prospe¬ 
rity —the leader of a revolt. lie was arrested, and he 
asserted in open court that he was “ the King of the Jews.* 
That assertion unexplained was the confession of a capital 
crime for one in his circumstances. He refused to explain. 
If he had had no intention to violate the Roman law, lie 
conld certainly have produced abundant evidence that he 
had no criminal intent, and refusing to produce it, he was 
the cause of his own death. 

The theory that Jesus was crucified for sedition is con¬ 
firmed by the superscription placed on the cross, and by the 
taunts of the people. Pilate, far from being indifferent to 
the execution, wrote the taunting sign 11 This is the king of 
the Jews.” And the spectators wagged their heads at him, 
and ridiculed “ the king of the Jews.” They said nothing 
of his enmity to the laws of Moses, nothiug of his being 
a false prophet or a blasphemer. Now, if he had been exe¬ 
cuted at the instance of the Jews for violation of their 
laws, they would have taunted him with words referring to 
his religious pretensions ; and they would never have ridi¬ 
culed an attempt, made by him to free them from the yoke 
which every day galled every man of the race to the bone. 
They might think a proposed revolt injudicious, but the 
fear of others of their race, if not their own sympathies 
would prevent them from ridiculing its author. It is not 
the nature of men sorely oppressed to insult the memory 
of one of their kin, who has died in resisting the oppressor. 

§ 26. Let it be granted, however, that Jesus was exe¬ 
cuted, not for sedition, but for offenses against the Jewish 
law ; and let us ask whether he was guilty of any capital 
offense under that law. The Lcvites said 11 We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die” (John XTX. 7). 
The law is in our possession, and we can examine whether 
he was guilty. Jesus had admitted the divine authority of 
that law, aud therefore Christians have no right to com¬ 
plain on the score of justice, provided that the execution 
was legal. The question is not one of morality, but of 
legality. Was Jesus guilty of blasphemy ? And was the 
punishment of blasphemy death T If both these questions be 
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answered in the affirmative, then we most say that he was 
pat to death legally under laws which he pretended to have 
liimself written ; and his followers could have no right to 
complain of his having been executed unjustly. 

The claim of divinity is recognized by all lexicographers 
as a kind of blasphemy, and under all codes of ecclesiastical 
law, it is held to be one of the most flagrant fonns of the 
crime. If a man should say now that he is God Almighty, 
Christians would say he blasphemes. But that is the very 
offense of which Jesus was guilty. He said 41 1 and my 
Father [Jehovah] are one ” (John X. 30 ). This he re¬ 
tracted when the Jews were about to stone him, by saying 
that he was a god in the sense that all the Jews were 
gods, and sons of the most High, as the Psalmist had de¬ 
clared them to be. That retraction, however, did not des¬ 
troy the previous crime. Afterwards, on trial, lie said that 
be was the son of God, and should be seen 44 sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven 99 
(Mat. XX VI. 64 ). These words as well as those above quoted 
were immediately declared to be blasphemy by the Jews 
who beard them : and on the former occasion, Jesus did not 
deny the blasphemy of the meaning as understood by them, 
but said that they had misunderstood him. The repetition 
of words amounting to the same thing on trial, must have 
removed any doubt upon the mind of the judges. The 
Christian may say that the claim of divinity, though blas- 
pbemoas if made by any man, was not so when made by 
Jesos, because he was really divine. But he bore the shape 
of a man ; he had used words which were criminal by the 
law ; be was arrested like a man for the offense ; he was 
tried by human judges ; the use of words, blasphemous in 
their ordinary acceptation, was proved ; and this proof was 
Mifficient, if not rebutted, to require his condemnation. The 
harden of proof then rested upon him ; it was his place to 
%bow that the words were not criminal, or that, what was 
blasphemy in others, was not blasphemy in him. He failed 
to furnish that proof, and he was legally found guilty. 

In codes of criminal law it is, and was customary to pro¬ 
hibit aod affix penalties to crimes such as murder, robbery, 
etc., and leave the meaning of those words to be fixed by 
jadidsl decisions. Thus, 44 blasphemy ” is declared to be a 
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capital crime in the Pentateuch ; but there is no definition 
of the word in the Bible. It, however, appears to have been 
applicable to many offenses against the dignity of God, and 
the inspiration of his law. Thus the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (X. 28) says “ He who despised Moses* 
law, died without mercy ” Now, Jesus despised the Mo¬ 
saic law ; that is to say, he treated some portions of it 
of no authority, more particularly in regard to marriage, 
divorce, swearing, revenge, etc, and for this he was guilty 
of a capital crime. 

Moses gave his law to last forever, forbade any change 
in it by addition or diminution (Deui. IV. 2 ), and called down 
curses on him who should not confirm all its words to do 
them (Dent. XX 17/. 26 ). He also said that the Levites were 
the heirs of Jehovah’s ministry forever ( Deui. XVIII. 5), 
ordered the children of Israel to forsake them not so long 
as they should live upon the earth (Deui. XII. 19) and de¬ 
creed that he who should 14 do presumptuously ” and should 
not “ hearken unto the priest that standeth to minister 
there before the Lord ”, should die (Deui. XVII. 12). All 
the various offenses here prohibited, are not expressly 
classed under the head of blasphemy, yet they were proba¬ 
bly understood to belong there. That Jesus committed 
these offenses, is not to be denied. The punishment of 
blasphemy, under the Mosaic code, was death. “ He tha't 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord ”, says the Lawgiver 
(Lev. XXIV. 16) “shall surely be put to death”. Again, 
the prophet, who should speak words which God had not 
commanded him to speak, should die (Deui. XVIII. 20). 
The prophet here would be interpreted to mean any one 
who claimed a divine mission ; and when put upon trial, 
the accused would have to prove the truth of his prophetic 
character by doing such miracles, as were reported to have 
been done by the early prophets of the nation, when they 
sought to convince the people of their authority. Such 
miracles Jesus did not perform before the court, nor before 
the Scribes and Pharisees who asked for “ signs ” from him, 
and thus again we must conclude that he was guilty of a 
capital offense against the law of Moses, and that be de¬ 
served death, if the law was just. 

§ 27. The history of Jesus may be hunted through la 
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the rain search for the record of one noble action, of one 
great and original doctrine, of one eloquent speech. No 
man could lire to the age of thirty years, without having 
frequent opportunities to show his disposition and abilities 
in his actions. A magnanimous soul will find occasions to 
perform magnanimous deeds ; and since the Evangelists, 
knowing, as they did, by inspiration, all that he had ever 
done, have recorded no magnanimous deeds of him, we must 
presume that he never did any, and that he wanted great¬ 
ness of mind. No one has claimed that his miracles, if 
wrought as reported, evince any great moral qualities ; for 
it was a Biblical doctrine that bad men might perform mi¬ 
racles^ The sermon on the mount [Mat. VI V. Vll.) t is 
andoubtebly more creditable to Jesus than any thing else 
that he ever said or did ; but there is no divine wisdom 
about it It appears very holy to those who believe the 
New Testament inspired, for such a belief is like a pair of 
strongly colored spectacles—it completely changes the ap¬ 
pearance of every thing which a man looks at. 

The true hero of the New Testament, the author of the 
books; the teacher of the doctrine, and the builder of the 
churches was not Jesus, but PauL Jesus taught his doc¬ 
trine for only two or three years, and spent a considerable 
portioo of that time in the wilderness. He made few con- 
Mris ; he did not commit his doctrine to writing. There 
is nothing of his composition in the New Testament, though 
the Evangelists pretend to report his literal words on many 
occasions. We know nothing of the events of his life from 
the time he was twelve, until he was thirty years of age. 
We know little of the details of his travels after he declared 
his mission. Of Paul, on the contrary, we know mnch. 
The Acts is a better and more complete history of Paul 
than can be found of Jesus in all the four Evangelists. His 
voyages and their incidents are related with a historic con- 
secativeoess and detail. His words are written down par¬ 
ticularly. Paul preached the Gospel actively for a quarter 
of a ceotury, and was fortunate enough to t>e enabled to 
commit his teaching to writing, which is now the largest 
and most important portion of the New Testament. Paul 
was the author of much of the present Christian doctrine. 
Jesus prevaricated, as we have seen ; Paul 11 took the bull 
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by the horns from the very beginning, he declared “ war 
to the knife ” against all the Mosaic ceremonial, and he 
fonght the battle vigorously, never yielding ground, except 
on one occasion, when he saw that he must lie, or suffer 
martyrdom : and he preferred the lying. It is to Paul that 
the Christian world is indebted for the abolition of circum¬ 
cision, of sacrifice, the Mosaic Sabbath, the hereditary 
priesthood, the law of unclean meats, and all the ceremo¬ 
nials of the old law ; or rather, it is to Paul that Chris¬ 
tianity owes its existence, for without his agency, it would 
never have extended beyond Judea, and there it would 
soon have died out, because it lacked vital power as taught 
by Jesus and the legitimate apostles. Jesus organized no 
Churches, and established no congregations, without which 
there could be no permanency, and extensive influence. 
Paul did organize Churches, and he organized nearly, if not 
quite all the Churches from the which Christian world has 
obtained its teachers and doctrines. The Jewish Christians, 
those who had been converted by J esus and his legitimate 
apostles, adhered so strictly to the Mosaic law, that Paul’s 
followers would not recognize them, and they were soon 
given over to the devil as hopeless heretics. Paul then is 
the true hero of the New Testament, and what kind of a 
hero, we shall see in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PAUL AN IMPOSTOR. 

“ That Mlow Paul —(ke parrxwu ”. 

Sr. Pmot, In Uu Vision of Judgment. 

§ 28. In this chapter I shall attempt to prove that 
Paul was not a true convert to the doctrine of Christ, that 
he joined the church from base motives, that he was not 
recognised as a pood Christian by the Churches in Judea, 
nor as an apostle by the twelve chosen by Jesus, and that 
the Jewish Cliristiaus hated him to such an extent that his 
life was not safe among them. This proof, if produced, will 
be a severe blow at the (fifvine inspiration of the New Tes¬ 
tament, the true hero of which is Paul. 

Some reader may say in the beginning, that “such 
attempt to prove Paol an impostor, must fail, for the proofs 
of his piety are familiar to all. No one can be ignorant of 
his powerful exhortations to humility, charity, forbearance, 
forgiveness of injuries, brotherly love, and submission to the 
lowers that be : and no one who comprehends the force of 
these exhortations can believe them to come from a wicked 
man.” Dot to this I reply that it is an easy matter for a 
knave to repeat pious doctrines, and even the devil has 
fn-en known to quote Scripture with a good grace. Besides 
many men preach morality with all sincerity but do not al¬ 
ways practise it,—the flesh being often to strong for tho 
wt-akness of the spirit. Society is not always governed in 
its views of a mans character, by the doctrines which he 
teaches. When a priest or clergyman is accused before 
the Church of adultery, people do not say he must be inno¬ 
cent because he preaches “such virtuous doctrines”, but 
they ask, 11 What are the proofs”? “Call up the witnesses !” 
*• How many are there”? “What did he do to them”? 
Even the most pious like to know the full particulars, for 
although we do not wish that an honest man were a rogue, 
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jet we wish to know who the rogues are. Now, I accuse 
Paul of imposture, aud demand an examination of the 
witnesses. 

All our knowledge of the Christian Churches for thirty- 
fire years subsequent to the crucifixion of Jesus is derived 
from the Ads of the Apostles and the epistles of Paul as 
contained in the New Testament. In giving the history 
of Christianity, during this period, the best modern Church 
historians place very little reliance upon information from 
any other source. They refer to traditions given in the 
writings of the Christian fathers, but speak of them as 
wantiug in trustworthiness. The book of the Ads was 
written by a friend and companion of Paul (Ads XXVII. 
2 ), and tradition says it was read and approved by him. 
It is to a great extent a history of Paul, and much of the 
information in it was evidently obtained from his lips. In¬ 
deed, most of the information, which will appear important 
to us here, could have been obtained by no other means, so 
easily and naturally. Thus, we may consider all oar church- 
history for half a century subsequent to the crucifixion as 
coming from Paul. The only security for his truthfulness, 
the only external check upon him, was the knowledge of 
other men, who might bring him into disgrace, if he should 
lie. But the more important facts, those which might be 
disputed, and which he might be iuterested in misrepresent¬ 
ing, occurred in Judea, far from his place of residence ('Rome ) 
a quarter of a century before the records were published : 
and the publication was made among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
man congregations, who knew nothing of the facts, who 
had little intercourse with Jerusalem, and who were inter¬ 
ested with Paul in the matters in dispute. The genuine¬ 
ness of the Ep’istle to the liebrevcs is denied by many of 
the Christians and by me. There is a tradition that Peter 
went to Rome, but the tradition comes on a very question¬ 
able shape and from unreliable source ; and it is contra¬ 
dicted by the silence of Paul in all his Epistles, and parti¬ 
cularly in one passage (Col. IV 10. 11J where he refers 
to his associates, and by the express langaage of the first 
Epistle Of Peter, (\. I'd. L l), which mentions him as an 
apostle to “ the strangers throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithyuia*’, and is written from 
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Babylon ( 1. Pet. V. 13 ). Catholics say that by Babylon 
he means Rome : for they want to prove that Peter was 
at Rome and founded their holy church. Mauy Protestants 
say he meant Rome, when he said Babylon : for they want 
to prove that Rome is the “whore of Babylon” spoken of 
in Revelations. But when we remember that in the time 
of Jesus there were still many Jews about Babylon, descend¬ 
ants of the Babylonian captives, we cannot reject the plain 
meaning of the word, confirmed by the first verse of the 
Epistle. 

There is no reason why we should not exercise a whole¬ 
some discretion in reading Paul, for we know that the apos¬ 
tles, chosen by Jesus during his life, and benefited by his 
constant companionship and teaching, were not free from 
sin. Witness the conduct of Peter in denying his Savior, 
that of John in presumptuously asking for seats ou the 
right hand and on the left in the new kingdom, and of 
James in desiring to destroy an unbelieving village. These 
were the favorite apostles Of Jesus during his life, and the 
leaders of the Church after his death. Surely, if they might 
sin, Paul might too. Let us beware then, that if he should 
sin, we.be not deceived by him. 

The first mention, made of Paul in the New Testament, 
is in the Ads , where it is said that when he, then called 
Saul, was going to Damascus (two years after the crucifix¬ 
ion, according to the chronology received by the Church ) 
to persecute the Christians, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a great light, and a voice from heaven demanded why 
he persecuted Jesus, and ordered him to become a preacher 
of the Gospel. This miracle made him a Christian : he 
went on to Damascus, and a few days afterwards began to 
preach the religion of Christ. There are three accounts of 
this miracle in the New Testament, and each is inconsistent 
with the other two. One account says the men with Paul 
fell down : another that they stood up : one says that Paul 
received his commission as apostle on the spot: another 
that bis orders were communicated to him in Damascus. 
The first narrative tells us that the men with Paul heard 
a voice, but saw no man : the second narrative says they 
saw the light, but heard not the voice. For the particu¬ 
lars of these and other contradictions in the accounts of 
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this miracle, see Ch. XIII. All these stories come from 
Paul, aud their contradictions naturally throw a suspicion 
on his honesty. lie does nol tell the names of the men 
who were with him, nor the place or the date of the occur¬ 
rence. There is no appeal to living witnesses—no attempt 
to prevent the possibility of doubt or denial in the minds 
of sensible and honest men. And what does Paul do after 
this wonderful conversion ? Does he go to the apostles in 
Jerusalem to be cheered and instructed by them ? Does 
he ask them to relate to him the words of their master ? 
Does he lament his blindness for not believing while the 
Savior was alive ? Does he sorrow over his misfortune in 
not having enjoyed the pleasure of the society, and the 
benefit of the teaching of that divine man ? Does he ex¬ 
press his repentance for his persecutions? Does he ask 
them to confirm him ? Does he beg them to lay their hands 
upon him, and breathe upon him. as Christ had breathed 
the Holy Ghost upon them? Not at all! He boasted 
that he was not taught by man, he had “conferred not 
with flesh and blood “neither went I up to Jerusalem, 
[says he] to them which were apostles before me ; but I 
went into Arabia and returned again to Damascus*’ (Gal . 
I. 16. 17.J. The only confirmation, received by Paul, was 
that a certain Ananias, a Christian of Damascus of unknown 
character and ecclesiastical pedigree, laid hands upon him : 
and with that, and the stock of sanctity aud light acquired 
in his conversion, he sets out at once to preach the Gospel, 
without asking any advice of the legitimate heads of the church 
as to the how, where and when: aud he presumes to teach doc¬ 
trines which Jesus and the apostles never taught. Paul 
even goes so far as to call himself “an spostle” /. 

1.^ though Jesus bad restricted that title to twelve, and 
had never iutimated the remotest possibility of there being 
a thirteenth. Paul said, that he did not gro to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, but this was a falsehood, to which he 
might have been incited by mortification at the manner in 
which he was received, lie did go to Jerusalem withiu a 
ft*w days after his conversion, and “ assayed to join himself 
to the* disciples ; but they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple” (Ads /X 26). The 
apostles were told of the wonderful conversion of this per- 
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pccutor of the chnrch, of this accomplice in the murder of 
Stephen ( Ads IT//. 1. XXII. 20 ): but he did not tell 
them that he was apostle ; they did not recognise him as an 
n|>ostle : they did not counsel with him as to what he should 
do ; but “they sent him forth to Tarsus” (Ads IX. Zb) 
after “which had the churches rest throughout all Judea.” 
Three years afterwards, as he himself says, he was “.unknown 
by face unto the churches in Jndea, which were in Christ” 
( Gal. I. 1: ami yet on another occasion he said that he 
preached first at “ Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and through¬ 
out all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles” 
(Ads ATT. 20). After considering these plain facts, who 
cau believe that Paul was a sincere convert to the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus ? 

When this miracle-begotten apOstle had been preaching 
to the Gentiles for three years, he went to Jerusalem, and 
staid two weeks with Peter. He saw no apostles save 
Peter and James, and so far as the record says, did not 
consult with them about religious doctrines, nor preach to 
the people (Gal. I. 18-22 ). Fourteen years later he 
went up to Jerusalem again. During all this time he had 
lieen preaching among the Gentiles, and preaching doctrines 
.acceptable to them. He found that they would not become 
Christians, if it were necessary for them to observe the 
ceremonial law of Moses. The Greeks and other heathen 
would not submit to circumcision, nor observe the Sabbaths 
or the feast days, uor abstain from pork, nor refuse to eat 
with pagans. Converted these heathen mast be ; converted 
they would not bo, if they were required to adopt the mum¬ 
meries of Moses ; converted they might possibly be, if they 
mere permitted to disregard those mummeries : and Paul 
gave them that permission. His gospel was different from 
that preached in Judea. 

When he went to Jerusalem the second time, he says, 
“ I went by revelation and communicated uuto them that 
gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately 
ti» them which were of reputation, le-t by any means I 
fl onld run or had run, in vain” ( Gal. If. 2 v . He evi¬ 
dently gives us to understand that his gosjs‘1 was different 
from that of every body else, and so far different, that it 
waj even necessary for him to teach it in private. W'hat 
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was “ that gospel ” which he preached among the Gentiles ? 
Let his own words answer. 

“ By the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justi¬ 
fied” (Ram. III. 20). He meant of course the Mosaic law, 
ns that was kuown to Jews and Christians as 11 the law,* 
and that was the only law, the observance of which was 
said among Jews and Christians to serve as justification. 
He thus spoke very disparagingly of the whole law on 
which all the Mosaic ceremonies were founded. 

11 There is nothing unclean of itself” (Rom. XIV. \i) ; 
“ One believeth he may eat all things ; another, who is 
weak, eateth herbs” (Rom. XIV 2.) Thus he sets aside 
the Mosaic law of unclean meats. 

“ One man esteemeth one day above another. Another 
esteemeth every day alike” (Rom. XIV. 5.). -“In the 
Gentile churches [all the churches established by Paul]” 
says Ncander* “ all days of the week were considered alike 
suitable for the service of the church ; and all preference 
of one day to another was regarded as quite foreign to the 
genius of the gospel ;” but in after times, Sunday was found 
to be an excellent institution for aiding the priests to put 
money in their purse, and accordingly they reestablished 
it, as of divine ordinance. 

“ Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is no¬ 
thing” (Cor VII. 18.). Thus he declared that the 
surgical operation, which Jehovah had ordered the Israe¬ 
lites to perform on all their children was of no use 
whatever ; and the man who practiced it was making a 
fool of himself, by taking useless trouble. 

“ There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek” 
(Rom. X. 12). Jehovah might have had a peculiar friend¬ 
ship for the seed of Abraham once, but be had learned 
better, since he had counselled with Paul. 

As a consequence of these doctrines, Paul established 
churches entirely independent of the Synagogues, since the 
faithful Jews would have nothing to do with such a renegade. 
He also taught that Jesus came to establish a new religion, 
that Jesus was divine, that all men had been condemned to 
eternal hell for Adam’s sin, that the blood of Jesns had 
atoned for this sin, that God was not one but three, Ac. 

• Planting of tho Church, Book IIL Ch. V. 
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Such was that gospel, preached by the thirteenth apostle, 
which he communicated in private to them that were of 
reputation in Jerusalem. This communication in private, 
however, did not suffice to keep him out of trouble. All 
the leaders in the church were against him. He complains 
( Gai. II. 4) of false brethren 44 who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage.” This complaint was made to the 
church at Galatia, converts from the Gentiles. The 
44 liberty” referred to, was freedom from the Mosaic cere¬ 
monies ; the bondage was subjection to those ceremonies. 
Paul would not yield to these false brethren : 41 to whom 
we gave place by subjection, no not for one hour.” And 
then they snubbed him ; 44 but of those who seemed to be 
somewhat, whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 
me ; God accepteth no man’s person ; for they, w ho seemed 
to be somewhat in conference, added nothing to me”. 
(Gal. II. 6.). He would not yield an inch to them; 
he was just as good as they were ; and when they wanted 
to perform a slight amputation on his friend, convert and 
companion, Titus, he answered indignantly to the purport 
that he would see them damned first. At last, these church 
leaders at Jerusalem gave way, according to Paul’s account. 
44 When James, Cephas [Peter], and John, who seemed 
to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship ; 
that we shonid go unto the heathen, and they unto the cir¬ 
cumcision.” The fact is, James, Cephas and John found they 
could not help themselves, and they told Paul, he might 
go away and preach as he pleased. That at least is a rev 
sonable presumption. 

Another account of this visit of Paul to Jerusalem, or 
rather of the council there on the occasion of the visit, is 
given in chapter XY. of the Ads. The author of that 
book says a council was called for the express purpose 
of considering what should be done about the observance 
of the Mosaic ceremonies among the Gentile converts made 
by Panl ; and the decision of the council was that Paul 
was right. In this council, both James and Peter spoke 
to favor of Paul’s view. 

Soon after this council was held, Peter went down to 
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Antioch, and there he and Panl got into a great quarrel. 
Paul tells the story, thus : “ When Peter was come to 
Autioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. For before that certain mme from James, he did 
cat with the Gentiles ; but whpn they were come, he with¬ 
drew and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation. But, when I saw that they walked not 
uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, 1 said unto 
Peter, before them all, —‘ If thou 7 77 ic. There was a 
beautiful state of affairs ! If that be true, Peter most 
have been an abominable hypocrite. He, the prince of the 
apostles, who in the council held only a few days before had 
been the first oue to justify Paul ; he, that on coming to 
Antioch, had eaten with the Gentiles, to turn about so soon 
as others came who held a different doctrine ! And this 
same Peter, if the writer of Acts lie not, had preached to 
the Gentiles years before, and had eaten with them, and 
being called to account in Jerusalem had publicly defended 
himself before the church, ( Ads XI. 1—18) and had been 
openly justified by the church. How mean then was this 
dissimulation iu him—the head of the Church l And when 
there was no occasion for it whatever ; for this James— 
the coming of whose friends frightened Peter—did not he 
zealously stand by him in the council to support Paul in 
disregarding the Mosaic ceremonies ? I say, if all this as 
written by Paul be true ? But, perhaps Paul lied. One 
thing is certain, either Peter is guilty of vile hypocrisy, or 
Paul of still viler falsehood. I am iuclincd to the belief 
that Paul is the sinner ; he said once that he was M the 
chief of sinners 77 (1 Tim. I. 15). We have ouly his ver¬ 
sion of all these affairs. In all probability, Peter never 
approved of the neglect of the Mosaic ceremonies. It is 
not likely that he would desert the teachings of Jesus to 
follow those of such an interloper as Paul Aud how could 
Barnabas, SauVs companion for many years in teaching 
the neglect of the Mosaic law, have joined Peter in re¬ 
fusing to eat with Gentiles, if he, Barnabas, had been pre¬ 
sent at a solemn council, where it had been decided—Peter 
voting u ay n —that it was proper to eat with the Gentiles T 
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We shall find, before we get done with Mr. Paul, that he 
could lie considerably, and if such be the fact, we may as 
well find him guilty of lyiAg on this occasion, and hold 
Peter innocent. 

The last time that Paul went to Jerusalem, he got into 
a difficulty which led to a lawsuit, and ended in his being 
sent to Rome as a prisoner, to be tried there on appeal 
from a court in Judea. This difficulty, occurred in the year 
58 A.D., and six years after the alleged date of the alleged 
council. When Paul told his friends aud fellow-believers 
in Tyre and Cesarea of his purpose to visit Jerusalem, they 
opposed it strenuously, and begged him to abandon the 
idea. At Cesarea, one Agabus, “a prophet”, took Paul’s 
girdle and said, “ Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 4 So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that ownetk this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.’” 
Other persons present besought Paul so urgeutly to stay 
away from Jerusalem that he replied> “ What mean ye to 
weep aud break mine heart ? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem ” (Acts XXL 11. 
13). All his friends seemed to anticipate some great 
danger for him in the Holy City. What was that danger? 
It does not appear that Peter aud James aud their Chris¬ 
tian disciples were in any peculiar danger at this time ? 
None of the Christians had been killed there of late. Be¬ 
sides Paul was not out of danger in auy place. The Da¬ 
mascenes had sought to kill him, and he had been arrested, 
beaten, and threatened with death in several cities. Why 
this peculiar danger for Paul ? We shall see hereafter 
that it was because he was an enemy of the Mosaic law ; 
because he taught his followers to disregard that law. But, 
if the record in the Ads be true, Paul was not the only 
ooe who taught this doctrine. Peter had taught it ten or 
twelve years liefore ; and six years previous to this visit, a 
solemn council of the Church at Jerusalem, had under the 
leadership of Peter and James, 0 |>enly and deliberately 
approved of Paul’s course in teaching neglect of the Jewish 
law. Why then was the latter peculiarly obnoxious to the 
friends of the Jewish laws, “ the Jews ” spoken of by Aga- 
Imi* ? The rea>on was that Paul was the only prominent 
known us an enemy of the law ; the story of the 
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council is a lie. Now, to the evidence which supports that 
assertion, that fact. 

Paul went to Jerusalem in accordance with his purpose, 
as announced. While in that city he did not stop at the 
house of Peter or James, or of any great teacher or rich 
member of the church, but with “ one Mnason of Cyprus” 
who went in his own company. The day after his arrival 
lie went to see James, and “ all the elders were present,” 
but no apostle save James. Peter probably had had 
enough of the thirteenth apostle at Antioch. Paul opened 
the conference by telling “ What things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry, and when they heard 
it, they glorified the Lord, [making their glorification ap¬ 
parently very short] and said unto him, ‘Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which be¬ 
lieve ; and they are all zealous of the law ; and they are 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after 
the customs. What is it therefore ? [Something must be 
done]. The multitude must needs come together, for they 
will hear that thou art come. [Look out Paul, or these 
Jews which believe, will lynch you]. Do therefore this 
that we say to thee ; we have four men which have a vow 
on them. Them take and purify thyself with them, and be 
at charges with them, that they may shave their heads ; 
and all may know that those things, whereof they were informed 
amcerning thee , are nothing; hut that thou , thyself also 
walkest orderly , and keepest the law. [Lie and swear to it, 
Paul, or the mob of Jews, which believe, will stone you]. 
Then Paul took the men, and the next day purifying him¬ 
self with them, entered the Temple, to signify the accom¬ 
plishment of the days of purification, uutil an offering should 
be offered for every one of them” (Acts XXI. 15—32). 
Paul concluded to accept the advice of James and the 
elders, and he entered the Temple to purify himself from a 
charge which we know to be true ; but “ the Jews” did 
not wait for the “ accomplishment of the days of purifica¬ 
tion”, but raised a mob, siezed the purifier and were about 
to practice “ eternal vigilance ” by putting an end to his 
mortal career, when the lloman soldiers come and rescued 
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him. The Roman joc^c tried Paul, bat finding his alleged 
crimes to be no offenses against the Roman law, was about 
to discharge him, when Paul, perhaps fearing to be left in 
Jerusalem without military protection, appealed to the 
Emperor at Rome ; and the judge accordingly sent him a 
prisoner to Rome, and freed the East from a turbulent 
fellow. 

In considering the story of this mob, it is important to 
keep in riew that the first thought of James and the elders 
in speaking to Paul was to let him know his danger—his 
great danger ; and the only dangerous persons referred to 
were 44 Jews which believe ”, who were very 44 zealous of the 
law ”. There were two kinds of 44 Jews ”—Jews by birth 
and Jews by faith. The Christians of Greece and Rome 
generally spoke of the Jewish Christians as 41 Jews ” The 
record of the occurrences on the occasion of this visit of 
Paul to the Holy City shows some interesting foots. 
First: All the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem were zealous 
observers of the Mosaic ceremonial law. Secondly ; Chris¬ 
tianity in Jerusalem was something very different from 
Christianity in Antioch. Thirdly: The Church at Jerusa¬ 
lem had never justified Paul in disregarding the Mosaic 
ceremonies. Fourthly : The stories, told of the approval 
of Paul’s conduct by the apostles and Church iu a general 
council, are false—straight-up-and-down lies. Fifthly: 
The Jewish Christians at Jerusalem had such a bitter hatred 
for Paul, that the first thought of James and the elders was 
to advise him to do something to save himself from their 
vengeance. Sixthly: James and the ciders do not hesitate 
to advise Paul to lie. The ceremony of purification which 
they recommended, was that of taking the vow of a Naza- 
rite, as described in Chapter VI. of Numbers, and as Mil- 
man * says, was an 44 acknowledgment not merely of re¬ 
spect for, but of zeal beyond, the law ”. The ceremony 
required repeated sacrifices and offerings, and implied an 
oath of zeal for the law beyond the respect and observance 
necessary from all faithful followers of Moses. Could Paul 
honestly take such an oath ? Seventhly: Paul does not 
hesitate to lie, to take a solemn oath with four compurga¬ 
tors, that the charges against him were “nothing”, that 
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he walked “ orderly ”, and kept “ Ike law ” Eighthly : 
Paul was never recognized as an orthodox Christian, much 
less as an apostle by the Christians in Jerusalem. 

Paul himself confessed that they would have nothing to 
do with him. He said that, while he was in the Temple, 
taking that false and solemn oath, he fell into a trance, 
“ and saw him [Christ] spying unto me, 1 Make baste and 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive 
thy testimony concerning me J ” [Christ] (Acts XXII. 18), 
“ They” were of course Jewish Christians, for Paul could 
not hope for any body else to believe his testimony of 
Christ. He could not expect to convert at once the unbe¬ 
lievers who had turned a d#ff ear to the legitimate apostles 
for year after year. In fact, he avowed that his mission 
was only to the Gentiles. Those Jewish Christians consid¬ 
ered Paul an impostor ; they would not receive his testi¬ 
mony about his miraculous conversion, the appearance of 
Christ to him, and the revelation to him of truths beyond 
those which Jesus taught. 

Paul probably thought it would be of no use to deny 
the manner in which he lied in Jerusalem ; he even came 
out, and avowed his policy of being “all things to all men”. 
“ For, though I be free from all men, yet have I made my¬ 
self servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And 
unto the Jews, 1 became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that 1 might gain them that are under the law ; to them 
that are without law, as without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to Christ) that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak, became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made all things 
to all men, that 1 might by all means save some. And this 
I do for the Gospel’s sake ; that I might be partaker 
thereof with you” (1. Cor. IX. 19-23). 

As remarked already, we have only Paul’s version of 
all these different events. The other side we have not ; 
but we know that the writings which have coine down to 
us under the name of Barnabas, do not take sides with the 
thirteenth apostle. We know also that there is good rea¬ 
son to btlieve that instead of the Christians at Jerusalem 
having npproved of the course of Paul in teaching the Gen- 
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tiles, they sent ont missionaries to oppose him. A very 
able and learned German commentator on the New Testa¬ 
ment * says, 44 Embittered at the spread of the Pauline 
Christians, the Judaizing Christians (probably of Palestine) 
gent missionaries to those places where Paul had made con¬ 
verts for the purpose of drawing them away from him and 
his doctrine. At least, without supposing such to have 
been the fact, we cannot explain several events which oc¬ 
curred in the congregations of Paul, and several passages 
in his epistles. But on the supposition of such missions, 
we can explain the sadden abandonment of Paul by con¬ 
gregations which had held to bis teaching for years, such as 
the Galatians and the Corinthians. How could snch a 
change of opinion occur among Gentile Christians so rapidly 
—a change so contrary to their interests, implying a sub¬ 
mission of the males to the painful operation of circumcision 
—if not by the influence of men high in the Church who 
taught them that obedience to the Mosaic law was neces¬ 
sary to salvation ? The enemies of Paul's teaching sought 
to increase their importance by representing themselves as 
the immediate pupils of the apostles in Jerusalem, particu¬ 
larly of Peter, James and John (2. Cor. XII. 11. 12. Cal. 
I. II. 1—10). Does not this show that they were Jewish 
Christians ? They travelled with letters of reeommendation 
(2. Car. III. 1. //. 4), and asserted that Paul was no longer 
as they were, that he broke loose from the Mosaic law only 
to gain the applause of the Heathen, and that by so doing 
he corrupted the doctrines of Jesus ( Gal. I. lOj. Does not 
this show that they were special missionaries ? And does 
not the title of 4 apostles \ which they claimed for them¬ 
selves (2. Cor. XI. 5, 13-15J, remove every doubt"? 

44 The Epistle" [to the Galatians] says Paley, f 14 sup¬ 
poses that certain [Christians] designing adherents of the 
Jewish law had crept iuto the churches of Galatia ; and 
bad been endeavoring but too successfully to persuade the 
Galatie converts that they had been taught the new religion 
imperfectly and at second hand ; that the founder of their 
Church himself possessed only an inferior and deputed com¬ 
mission, the seat of truth and authority being in the apos- 

• J. G. Kicmionx. Einleituni* in das Neue Testament. 

f iltrai i’aulins:. Chap. V. Sec. 1. 
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ties and elders of Jerusalem ; moreover that, whatever he 
might profess amongst them, he had himself in other times, 
and in other places, given way to the doctrine of circumci¬ 
sion. Referring therefore to this, as to what had actually 
passed, we find Saint Panl treating so unjust an attempt to 
undermine his credit, and to introduce amongst his con¬ 
verts a doctrine which he had uniformly reprobated, in terms 
of great asperity and indignation”. 

In writing to the Corinthian Church about the persons 
who had been endeavoring to lead that congregation away 
from him, he declared them to be 44 false apostles , deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ ”, 
and he said 41 1 suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles ”. 44 Are they Hebrews ? So am I. Are 

they Israelites ? So am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? 
So am I. Are they ministers of Christ t I am more ”. He 
claims to be as good as any of these false apostles ”, and 
enumerates his labors and the sufferings which he had un¬ 
dergone for the sake of his faith, among which were 4 ‘perils 
among false brethren ” (2 Cor. XI. 5. 13. 22. 23. 26). It 
does not appear that he kept up any correspondence with 
the apostles in Jerusalem, or sent, or received any friendly 
messages to or from them. He makes no reference to the 
state of affairs there, and if not hostile to the twelve, he 
appears at least indifferent to their proceedings and their 
welfare. He never appeals to any Church record, or Qoe- 
pel of the Jerusalem Church, but orders his converts to read 
his own Epistles as the only guide to salvation. 

And this fellow was St. Paul whose writings are sacred, 
divinely inspired—St. Paul, who contributed more inspira¬ 
tion to the New Testament than any other man—St Paul, 
who set aside the teachings of Jesus—St. Paul, who made 
Christianity what it is,* and laid the foundation of all the 
Christian Churches now in existence ! This is the mighty 
man who overthrew the Paganism of Greece and Rome ! 
This is the inventor of the creed before which Milton, Locke, 
Newton, and Burke bowed in adoration. This is the man 
who, if he did not first originate the Christian doctrines of 
the eternal damnation of all mankind for Adam’s sin, salva¬ 
tion by Jesus, the incarnation and the trinity, was at least 
the person who firmly cugrafted them upon the rising 
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Church, and thus established them as portions of the creed 
of Christendom for several thousand years 1 Alas, for the 
follies, vanities, and deceptions of earth ! 


• CHAPTER VL 

DAVID A SCOUNDREL. 

44 The Lord hath sought him a man after his own heart.”— 

1 S. JMI. 14. 

5 29. If an all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful personal 
Governor of the Universe should see fit to teach mankind, 
and should select men to be his amanuenses, we must sup¬ 
pose that he would select, for that purpose, good men—at 
least not scoundrels. That is a proposition which Christians 
will scarcely venture to deny. Now I say that David, the 
most important character in the Bible, after Moses, Jesus 
and Paul, and one of its chief authors—was what we 
should now-a-dayB call a scoundrel. He was guilty of 
murder, robbery, and adultery ; he betrayed his friends, 
inflicted most barbarous punishments on his enemies, gave 
up his brothere-in-law and sons-in-law to be hanged, when 
AiJ had committedjio offense, and divorced his wife with- 
Wk good cause. These and similar offenses were committed 
not once, but often ; not in the heat of passion, but in the 
coolness of considerate forethought; not under palliating, 
but under the most inexcusable circumstances ; besides the 
doer never repented for them ; never confessed his sins to 
himself or to his God ; never asked pardon of the injured, 
of humanity, or of the Deity. On the contrary, he assumed 
that be was a person of the most exalted merit, boasted 
that Jehovah had promised the throne of Israel to his des¬ 
cendants forever, and frequently reminded said Jehovah of 
the promise. I do not know whether such conduct suffices 
to justify me in calling him a “ scoundrel,” but I rather think 
it does. Whether he was guilty of such conduct, we shall 
see presently. 
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David is properly the hero of the Old Testament. 
Moses is the great prophet aud writer, bat David is the 
great King, the founder of the glory of the nation. 
Besides he is a prophet of high position—second to none 
after Moses. Bishop Horne, a writer much respected 
among orthodox Protestants, speaks as follows of tne son 
of Jesse :—“ His invaluable Psalms convey to others those 
comforts which they offered to himself. Composed upon 
particular occasions, yet designed for general use ; delivered 
out as services for Israelites under the Law, yet no less 
adapted to the circumstances of Christians under the Gos¬ 
pel ; they present religion to us in the most engaging 
dress, communicating truths which Philosophy can never 
investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. Cal¬ 
culated alike to profit and to please, they inform the under¬ 
standing, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagina¬ 
tion. Indited under the influence of Him to whom all hearts 
are open, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations, grateful as the manna which descended 
from above and conformed itself to every {>alate. The 
fairest productions of human wit after a few perusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their fra- 
grancy ; but these unfading plants of Paradise become, 
as we are more accustomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened, 
fresh odors are emitted and new sweets are extracted from 
them. He, who has once tasted their excellences, 
desire to taste them again ; and he who tastes them oftflF 
est, will relish them best.” “The inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Psalms/ 7 says Bishop Kitto,* “ are estab¬ 
lished by the most abundant and convincing evidence. They 
never can lie rejected except by impious impugners of all 
divine revelation. Not to mention other ancient testimonies, 
we find complete evidence in the New Testament, where 
the book is quoted and referred to as divine, by Christ 
and his apostles at least seventy times. No other writing 
is so frequently cited.* * In every age the Psalms have 
been extolled for their excellence and their use for godly 
edifying. Indeed, if Paul’s estimate of the ancieut inspired 
scripture (2. Tim. HI. 15-17) can be justly applied to 

• Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature.—Article l'saluis. 
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any book, that book must be the Psalms” The Rev. 
Matthew Henry, in his exposition of the Bible, says, the 
book of Psalms is “ one of the choicest and most excellent 
parts of all the Old Testament”—and even 44 the abstract 
and summary of both Testaments.” Dr. Adam Clarke 
says even 44 God himself had created none greater [as a 
poet than David] either before or since. In this science 
and gift, he is therefore the chef cTctutrc [master-piece] of the 
Almighty.” David was the type of Christ {Jar. XXX. 9. 
Ezek. XXXIV. 23. Ilosea III. 5, etc.; and a man of God 
(jV«A XII. 36). Jehovah himself declared that David 
had done that which was right in his eyes, keeping his 
* 4 statutes” and his 44 judgments” ( 1. K. XI. 33;. He 
promised to Solomon that he would make his dynasty 
eternal, 44 provided,” says Jehovah 44 thou wilt walk before 
me, as David thy father walked, in integrity of heart and 
in uprightness, to do according to all that I have com¬ 
manded thee” (1 K. IX. 4). Jehovah, though he changed 
bis mind occasionally, continued to have a high opinion of 
David's piety and virtue, and he declared that David 44 did 
that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned 
not aside from anything that lie commanded him, all tho 
days of life, save only in the matter of Uriah” (1 K. XV. 5;. 
All the other transactions of David were perfectly proper ; 
and even that one exception appears to have been forgotten 
in later years, and Paul declared by inspiration that David 
was 41 a man after God’s own heart” who fulfilled all his 
will (Ads XIII. 22 ). This was the man whose blood was 
necessary for the redemption of mankind, and whose piety 
was bo pore, that Jesus died quotiug his words. Ps. 
XXII. 1. XXXI. 5. 

§ 30. The history of David, as an adult man, may be 
said to begin, when he fled from the court of Saul, aud 
took refug* with Achish, the heathen King of Gath, who 
kindly offered him a place of refuge from the murderous 
designs of the Hebrew monarch. Having* staid some¬ 
time in the capital of King Achish, with his little band of 
600 bold adventurers, he was afraid of being burthensomc 
to that priuce, and begged lie w ould assigu him auother 

* Most of the following remarks upon David's history and character 
•re taken from the famous article oo David in Bayle's Dictionary. 
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habitation. Achish appointed him the city of Ziklag. 
David removed thither with his followers, and did not suf¬ 
fer their swords to rest in their scabbards. He often led 
them ont on parties, and killed man and woman without 
mercy ; he left only the cattle alive which was all the 
booty he returned with ; he was afraid lest prisoners should 
discover the whole mystery to Achish, for which reason he 
carried none with him but pnt both sexes to the sword. 
The mystery which he would not have discovered was that 
these ravages were committed not on the lands of the 
Israelites, as he made the King of Gath believe, but in the 
lands of the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, {IS. XXVII. 
8-12), the subjects, allies and kin of his protector. To 
say the truth, this conduct was very unjustifiable ; to cover 
one fault, he committed a greater. He deceived a King 
to whom he had obligations ; and to conceal this de¬ 
ception, he exercised extreme cruelty. If David has been 
asked By what authority dost thou these things ? What could 
he have answered ? Has a private man, as he was, a fugi¬ 
tive who finds shelter in the territories of a neighboring 
prince, a right to commit hostilities, for his own account, 
and without a commission from the sovereign of the 
country ? Had David any such commission ? On the 
contrary did he not act contrary to the intention and 
interests of the King of Gath ? It is certain, that if a 
private person, let his birth be ever so great, should behave 
at this day as David did on this occasion, he would 
unavoidably have no very honorable names given to him. 
I know very well that the most illustrious heroes, and the 
most famous prophets of the Old Testament, have some¬ 
times approved the destroying all things which had life, 
with the edge of the sword ; and therefore I should be far 
from calling what David did inhumanity, if he had been 
authorized by the orders of any prophet, or if God bad 
himself by inspiration conftnanded him to act as he did ; 
but it plainly appears from the silence of the Scripture 
that he did all this of his own head. 

David purchased his first wife Micah with a singular 
kind of coin, which however, current in those times, would 
be rejected by the banks in onr days, or would be subjected 
at least to a heavy discount. Saul proposed to sell his 
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daughter for the foreskins of a hundred Philistines, but 
David thought she was worth more than that, so he slew 
two hundred of the heathen, and having circumcised them, 
presented the amputated parts to the monarch, who was 
delighted with the gift and gave his daughter willingly for 
such a valuable contribution to his treasury. David never 
practised the barbarous custom of “ scalping ” the enemies 
whom he killed or took prisoners in war —that was left for 
the North American savages to practice. 

§ 31. I shall say a word concerning what he had deter¬ 
mined to do with Nabal. While that man, who was very 
rich, was shearing his sheep, David sent to ask him very 
civilly for some gratification * his messengers failed not to 
represent that Nabal’s shepherds had never received any 
damage from David’s people. As Nabal was very churlish, 
he asked in a rude manner who David was, and reproached 
him with having thrown off his master’s yoke ; in a word, 
he declared that he was not such a fool as to give what he 
had provided for his domestics to strangers and vagabonds. 
David, enraged at this answer, armed four hundred of his 
soldiers, and put himself at their head ; fully resolved not to 
suffer one soul to escape the edge of the sword. He even 
bound himself to it by an oath ; and if he did not execute 
this bloody purpose, it was because Abigail came to appease 
him by fair speeches and presents (IS. XX V. 18J. Abi¬ 
gail was Nabal's wife, and a woman of great merit, beau¬ 
tiful and witty, and she pleased David so well that he mar¬ 
ried her so soon as she became a widow (15. XXV. 43). 
Let us speak sincerely ; is it not incontestable that David 
was going to commit a very criminal action ? He had no 
right to Nabal’s goods, nor any authority to punish him for 
his incivility. He ranged up and down with a band of 
trusty friends ; he might indeed be allowed to ask some 
gratification of people who were at their ease ; but if they 
refused, he ought to have taken it patiently, nor could he 
compel them to it by military execution, without plunging 
the world again into the terrible confusion which is called 
the state of nature, wherein do other law is acknowledged 
but that of the strongest. What should we say at this 
day of a Prince of the royal blood of Frauce, who, bciug 
disgraced at court, should take refuge where he could, with 
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such friends, as should be willing to follow his fortune f 
What judgment I say should we make of him, if he should 
take it into his head to raise contributions in the countries 
where he should canton himself, and to put all to the sword 
in the villages which should refuse to p&y the taxes ? What 
shonld we say, if this Prince should fit out vessels and cruize 
at sea to take all the merchant ships be could light oo ? 
Sincerely speaking, had David a better authority to exact 
contributions from Xabal, and to massacre all the men and 
women in the country of the Amalekites, Ac., and to take 
all the cattle he found there ? I agree it may be answered 
me that we are at this day better acquainted with the Law 
of Nations, and the rights of waft and peace, of which 
such fine systems have been written ; and therefore such 
behavior was more excusable in those times than it would 
be now. But the profound respect which we ought to 
entertain for this great king, this great prophet, ought not 
to hinder U3 from disapproving the blemishes which are to 
be found iu his life ; otherwise we should give occasion to 
the profane to reproach us, and to say, it is sufficient to 
make an action just that it be done by certain persons whom 
we revereuce ; than which nothing could be more fatal to 
Christian morality. It is of great concern to true religion 
that the lives of the orthodox be judged by the general 
ideas of right and order. 

§ 32. While David with his little flying camp was ex¬ 
terminating the inhabitants of all the infidel countries 
wherever he could penetrate, the Philistines were making 
preparations in their dominions for war against the Israelites. 
They assembled all their forces ; and David with his bold 
adventurers joined the array of Achish, and they would 
have fought like lions against their brethren, if the distrust¬ 
ful Philistines had not constrained Achish to dismiss them. 
It was feared lest in the heat of the battle they should fall 
on the Philistines in order to make their peace with SauL 
When David was informed that by reason of these sus¬ 
picions he would have to quit the army, he was concerned 
at it, and said unto Achish “ What have I done ? And 
what hast thou fuuud iu thy servaut, so long as I have 
been with thee uuto this day, that I may not go to fight 
against the enemies of my Lord, the King f ” ( 15 . XXI X 
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8) He had resolved therefore to contribute with all his 
might to the victory of the uncircumcised Philistines, over 
his own brethren, the people of God, and the professors of 
the true religion. I leave nice casuists to jndgc whether 
these were sentiments worthy of a true Israelite. 

§ 33. So soon as he heard of Saul's death, he set him¬ 
self without loss of time to secure the succession. lie 
went to Hebron, and immediately on his arrival there, the 
whole tribe of Judah, of which he had gained the principal 
men by bribes, acknowledged him for king. If Abner had 
not preserved the rest of the succession for Saul's son, 
there is no doubt but by the same method, I mean by gain¬ 
ing the principal men with presents, David would have be¬ 
come King of all Israel. But what happened, after Abner 
had preserved eleven whole tribes for Ishbosheth ? The 
same which would have happened between two infidel and 
most ambitious princes ! David and Ishbosheth made in¬ 
cessant war on one another (2 S. III. 1) to try which of 
the two could get the other's share, in order to enjoy the 
whole kingdom without division. What I am going to say 
is a great deal worse. Abner being discontented with the 
king, his master, resolves to dispossess him of his dominions, 
and to deliver them up to David ; he acquaints David with 
his intentions, and goes to him to concert measures for put¬ 
ting them in execution. David gives ear to the traitor and 
is willing to gain a kingdom by intrigues of this nature (2 
S. III. 12). Can it be said that these are the actions of 
a saint? I own that there is nothing iu all this but what 
is agreeable to the precepts of policy, and the methods of 
bnmun prudence ; but 1 shall never be persuaded that the 
strict laws of equity, the severe morals of a good servant 
of God can approve such conduct. Take notice that David 
did not pretend that Saul's son reigned by usurpation ; he 
confessed that Ishbosheth was a righteous man (2 S. IV. 
11), and consequently a lawful king. 

§ 34. David’s long reign was disturbed only by the 
. criminal attempts of his own children. The most consider- 
\ aide of these disturbances was the revolt of Absalom, who 
forced this great Prince to fly from Jerusalem in a mouru- 
ful condition, with his head covered, his feet bare, melting 
into tears, and his ears saluted by nothing but the groans 
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of his faithful subjects (2 S. XV. 23 Absalom entered 
Jerusalem, as it were, in triumph ; and that the zeal of his 
adherents might not grow cool on an imagination that this 
quarrel between the father aud the son might be made up, 
he did a thing very proper to persuade them that he would 
never be reconciled to David. He lay with the ten concu¬ 
bines of that Prince in the sight of all the world (2 S. 
XVI. 22). It is very probable that this crime would have 
been forgiven him ; the extreme affliction into which his 
death threw David is a proof of it. He was the best 
father that ever was ; his indulgence to his children was 
excessive, and he himself was the first who suffered by it. 
For if he had punished the infamous action of his son Am¬ 
mon, who ravished his sister Tamar, and was slain for the 
crime by Absalom’s order (2 «S. XIII. 28) as the thing 
deserved, he would not have had the shame and displeasure 
to see another avenge the injury to Tamar ; and if he had 
chastised him who took that revenge, he would not have 
run the risk of being absolutely dethroned. David’s destiny 
was the same with that of most great Princes—he was un¬ 
happy in his family. His eldest son violated bis own sister, 
and was killed by one of his own brothers for that incest; 
and the author of that fratricide lay with his father’s con- 
cubiues in the most public manner. What a scandal most 
it be to pious souls to see so many infamous actions com¬ 
mitted in the family of this king ? 

§ 35. David made use of means to defeat the rebellkNi 
of Absalom, similar to those by which he had gained the 
throne. He would not permit Hushai, one of his best 
friends, to follow him, but ordered him to go over to Absa¬ 
lom’s party that he might give ill counsel to that rebellions 
son, aud be able to inform David of all the designs of the 
new king (2 <S. X V. 34). This stratagem, without doubt, 
is very commendable, if we judge of things according to 
human prudence, and the policy of sovereigns. It saved 
David, and from that age to our own inclusively, has pro¬ 
duced an infinite number of adventures, useful to some and 
pernicious to others ; but a rigid moralist will never take 
this for an action worthy of a prophet, a saint, or an honest 
man. An honest man, as such, would rather loee a crown, 
than be the cause of his friend’s damnation ; and it » to 
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damn oar friend as much as in ns lies, to posh him on to 
commit a crime ; and it is a crime to feign to embrace a man’s 
part with zeal; to feign it, I say, in order to ruin that man 
by giving him evil counsel, and revealing all the secrets of 
his cabinet. Can there be a more treacherous piece of vil- 
lany than this of Hushai ? So soon as he perceives Absa¬ 
lom, he cries out 44 God save the king I God save the king! ” 
and when he is asked the reason of his ingiatitode in not 
following his intimate friend, he gives himself airs of devo¬ 
tion, and alleges reasons of conscience— 44 1 will be his whom 
the Lord hath chosen ”. 

§ 36. David has long been blamed for having committed 
a crying injustice against Mephibosheth, the son of his in¬ 
timate friend, Jonathan. The fact is, David, standing no 
more in fear of Saul’s faction, was well pleased to show him¬ 
self liberal to all those who might yet remain of that family. 
He was informed that there was left a poor cripple, named 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. He sent for him, and 
gave him all the lands which had belonged to King Saul, 
and ordered Ziba, an old servant of that family, to improve 
those lands for his benefit, and for the maintenance of Me- 
phibosheth’s son ; for as to Mephibosheth, he was to eat at 
King David’s table as long as he lived (2 S. IX. *1). 
When that Prince fled from Jerusalem, for fear of falling 
into the hands of Absalom, he met Ziba, who brought him 
some refreshments, and told him in a few words that Me¬ 
phibosheth staid at Jerusalem, in hopes that among those 
revolutions he might recover the kingdom. Whereupon 
David gave him all that belonged to Mephibosheth (2 S. 
XVI. i). After the death of Absalom, he found that 
Ziba had been a false accuser, and yet he only took from 
him the half of what he had given him ; and restored to 
Mephibosheth but one half of his estate. This sin was the 
greater in David, because he was under great obligations 
to Jonathan. 

{ 37. The most notable of all David’s offenses against 
the dictates of morality was his affair with Bathsheba. 
After he had conquered all his enemies withiu the bounds 
of his own nation, and while bis armies were engaged in 
conquering the Heathen round about Judea, the monarch 
had opportunity to relax his soul in pleasure after the severe 
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toils and trials which he had undergone while in exile 
abroad, or in civil war at home. It happened one eventide 
that, as he was walking upon the roof of his house, he saw 
a woman washing herself, and he was decidedly pleased 
with her appearance, for she was very beautiful to look up¬ 
on, and beauty lost none of its charms in his eyes by being 
unadorned. He forthwith sent to inquire who she was, 
and reply came that she was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, 
a general in his army of much reputation as a 11 mighty man 
of war ” (1 Ck. XI. 4 1), agdinst whose valor, faithfulness, 
and uprightness not a word had ever been breathed. Da¬ 
vid, however, appears to have cared as little for Uriah's 
faithfulness as for the sacredness of the marriage-rite, and 
he sent and took Bathsheba—she making no resistance. 
At this time David was atx>ut forty years of age, so that 
the Christians cannot plead the hot blood of youth as an 
excuse for him. Besides, he had half a dozen wives at the time: 
and for twenty years lie had been in the habit of consulting 
Jehovah on all important occasions—Jehovah answering 
his petitions invariably. David found so much pleasure in 
Bathsheba’s company that he determined to have Uriah 
put out of the way ; and therefore he sent him with a letter 
to Joab, the commander-in-chief of the Hebrew army, who 
was besieging the city of Rabbah, in the land of the Am¬ 
monites. This letter is a model for epistolary correspon¬ 
dence, and may be inserted here entire, as follows : 

“ Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, and retire 
ye from him that he may be smitten and die ". 2 & XL 15. 

Joab, like a faithful servant, observed the city well, 
and assigned a place to Uriah, where he knew the valiant 
men were. The consequence was that some of the servant* 
of David were slain, and Uriah also. After this affair, the 
general sent an express to Jerusalem, with news of the 
progress of events, instructing the messenger that, if the 
king should be angry at the death of his servants, he shonld 
add that Uriah was dead also. The messenger, however, 
told the whole story at once, so that David had no time to 
get angry, before hearing of the death of the troublesome 
husband. The king put on a long face, and told the mes¬ 
senger to comfort Joab for the loss : “ Let not this thing 
displease thee for the sword devoureth one as well as an- 
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other. Make thy battle more strong n etc. (2 S. XL 25.) 
Having the field now entirely to himself, the monarch took 
the widow to wife, and she became the mother of Solomon, 
and the ancestress of Jesns, that is if the latter was des¬ 
cended from David. A child was begotten in adultery 
previous to the death of Uriah. 

§ 38. His polygamy cannot well be excused, for though 
God tolerated the practice in those days, we must not think 
it might be carried very far, without loosing the reins too 
much to sensuality. Michal, Saul’s second daughter, was 
David’s first wife ; she was taken from him during his dis* 
grace (1 S. XXV. 44;) he successively married several 
others (2 S. III. 5), and yet demanded the first again. To re¬ 
store her to him they were obliged to force her from a husband 
who loved her greatly ; and who followed her as far as he 
could, weeping like a child (2 5. III. 16). “ The possession* 
of such a wife was valuable to one who was aspiring to the 
kingdom. Accordingly, the unhappy Michal was torn 
away from a most affectionate husband, and passed over 
into the increasing harem of a man, to whom in his earliest 
youth, she had been a virgin bride ; but who now cared 
not for her, but for her name and its political uses. It is 
not wonderful that she could not adapt herself to her new 
lord, and that as soon as he was firm in the kingdom, he 
disgraced her”. David made no scruple to ally himself 
with the daughter of the uncircumcised king of Geshur 
(2. Sam. III. 3) ; and though he had childreu by several 
wives, he took coucubines at Jerusalem. He chose, with¬ 
out doubt the handsomest he could meet with ; so that it 
cannot be said that he took much pains to mortify uature 
with respect to the pleasures of love. 

{ 39. Michal reproached David on account of the garb 
be put himself into when he danced in public. If he had 
discovered his nakedness, his action might be deemed 
ill, morally speaking ; but if he did no more than 
make himself contemptible by his postures, and by not 
keeping up the majesty of his character, it wms but an 
imprudence at most, and not a serious moral offense. It 
ought to l>e well considered on what occasion it was that 
he danced ; it was when the Ark w» s carried to Jerusalem 

* Uuior Kjtto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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(2 S. VI. 14 ) ; and consequently the excess of his joy and 
of his leaping testified his attachment and his sensibility 
for holy things. Michal, from a window, saw her husband 
transported with a holy Terror, dancing and capering before 
the Ark of the Lord ; and despising him, in her heart, she 
said to him when they met 11 How glorious was the king 
of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself in the eyes of the 
handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows 
shamelessly uncovereth himself”. From these words it seems 
that David had stripped himself stark naked, yet at the 
same text ( v . 14), speaking of David’s dancing before 
the Ark, it says he was girded with a linen ephod, which as 
Calmet says was a kind of sash. Bat he stripped so as to 
appear as it were, naked, and to make his behavior judged 
unworthy the gravity and majesty of a king ; and the more 
so, since the thing was done publicly and before a great 
multitude. It would be thought very strange in any part 
of Europe, if on a day of national rejoicing, the kings 
should dance in the streets with nothing but a small girdle 
on their bodies. 

§ 40. And for this deserved reproach he not only 
repudiated his wife, to whom he was bound by many ties of 
obligation, she haviug loved him while she was the daugh¬ 
ter of the reigning king, and while he was a poor adven¬ 
turer—he not ouly repudiated her, but he gave up two of 
her brothers and five of her sons to be hung—to be hung 
without cause, (see Sect. 11.) and they were his brothers- 
in-law and step-sons. It is true that he had a motive for 
consenting that they should be murdered, “since* it was 
desirable for the peace of his successors that the house of 
Saul should be exterminated”. 

§ 41. The conquests of David deserve a few observa¬ 
tions. There are 6ome rigid moralists who do not think 
that a Christian prince can lawfully engage in war, merely 
out of a desire to aggrandize himself. These moralists 
approve of none but of defensive wars, or, in general, those 
which only tend to get every man restored to the posses¬ 
sions which belong to him. If this maxim be correct, 
many of David’s wars were unjust ; for besides that the 
Scripture often represents him as the aggressor, we find 

• Bishop Kitto’s Cyclopedia. Article David. 
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that he extended the bounds of his empire from Egypt to 
the Euphrates. That we may not condemn David there¬ 
fore, we had better say that conquests may sometimes be 
permitted ; and that consequently care should be taken 
lest in declaring against modern Princes, our censures fall 
unawares on that great prophet. 

But, if generally speaking, the conquests of that holy 
Monarch have raised his glory without prejudice to his 
justice, it will be difficult to maintain this proposition when 
we enter into particulars. Let us not by our conjectures 
try to pry into secrets which history has not revealed to 
ns ; let us not conclude that since David was willing to 
take advantage of the treason of Abner and Hushai, he 
therefore stuck not to make use of stratagems of almost 
every kind against the Pagan kings whom he subdued. 
Let us confine ourselves to what the sacred history has told us 
of the manner wherein he treated the vanquished. 11 He also 
brought the people that were in Rabbah [chief city of the 
Ammonites], and put them under saws, and under harrows of 
iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass through the 
brick-kiln ; and thus he did unto the eities of the children of 
Ammon” (2 S. XIII. 31). The Geneva Bible observes in 
the margin of this verse, that 11 these were different ways 
of putting people to death which were anciently practised”. 
Let us see how he treated the Moabites ; 44 he measured them 
with a line, casting them down to the ground ; eveu with 
two lines measured he put to death, and with one full line 
to keep alive” (2 5. VIII. 2). That is to say, he deter¬ 
mined to put to death precisely two-thirds of them, neither 
more nor less. Edom received a yet harsher treatment ; 
he there slew all the males ; 41 six months did Joab remain 
there with all Israel, until he had cut off every male in 
Edom” (1 K. XI. 16). Can this method of making war bo 
denied to be blameworthy ? Have not the Turks and Tar¬ 
tars a little more humanity? And if a vast number of 
books daily complain of the military executions of our owu 
time, which are really cruel and highly to be blamed, though 
mild iu comparison with David’s, what would not tho 
authors of those books say, had they such usage to censure 
as the saws, the harrow's, and the brick-kilns of David, and 
the general slaughter of all the males, old and young ? 
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§ 42. When David, by reason of his great age, could 
not get heat under all the clothes, with which they covered 
him, it came into their heads to seek for a young girl to 
nurse him. He suffered them to bring to him, for that 
purpose the most beautiful maiden that could be found 
(l.£7. 4J. Can this be said to be the action of a very 
chaste man ? Will a man who is filled with the ideas of 
purity and perfectly resolved to do what decency and strict 
morality require of him, ever consent to these remedies f 
Can a man consent to them, unless he prefers the instincts 
of nature, and the interests of the flesh before those of 
God’s spirit f 

§ 43. The same passions which appear to have ruled 
David during his life, were strong when he was on the bed 
of death. He died in bed and in peace, with full knowledge 
of his approaching dissolution, and abundant time to pre¬ 
pare for it. When he could retain the sceptre no longer 
he called Solomon, the heir of the throne, and gave him 
the crown with such advice, as he supposed was fitting, 
in an experienced monarch, and an inspired prophet, to a 
young and inexperienced man, about to take charge of a 
great kingdom. I shall quote his words here, in full, as it 
'may perhaps be considered a proper piece of advice for all 
young monarchs, and perhaps for all young men about to 
commence life for themselves, and a good example for all 
old sinners about to die :— 

“ I go the way of all the earth : be thou strong therefore, and 
shew thyself a man. And keep the charge of the Lord, thy God, 
to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes and his commandment*, and 
his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is written in the law of 
Moses, that thou mayst prosper in all that thou doest, and whither¬ 
soever thou turnest thyself: that the Lord may continue his word 
which be spake coucerniug me, saying ‘ If thy children take heed 
to their way to walk before me in truth, with all their heart and 
with all their soul, there shall not fail thee (said be) a man on the 
throne of Israel ’. Moreover thou knowest what Joab, the son of 
Zeruiah did to me, and what be did to the two captains of the host 
of Israel, unto Abner the son of Ner, and unto Amasa, the son of 
Jether, whom he slew and shed tlie blood of war in peace, and pat 
the blood of war upon his girdle that was about his loins, and in his 
shoes that were on his feet Do therefore according to thy wisdom, 
and let not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace. Bat shew 
kindness unto the sons of Barzillui the Gileadite, and let them be 
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of those that eat at thy table; for so they came to me when I fled 
became of Absalom thy brother. And behold thoa hast with 
thee Shimei, the son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim, which cursed 
me with a grievous curse in the day when I went to Mahanaira ; 
bnt be came down to meet me at Jordan, and I sware to him by 
the Lord, saving ‘ I will not put thee to death with the sword.’ Now 
therefore hold him not guiltless ; for thou art a wise man and know- 
est what thou oughtest to do unto him; but his hoar head bring 
thou down to the grave with blood ”. 1. K. II. 2-9. 

Is this the manner in which 14 a man of God ” should 
die? Not a word of his sins! Not a word of a future 
life ! Not a word of Jehovah, except as the giver of sor¬ 
did wealth and power and honor ! Not a word of his peo¬ 
ple ! Not a word of prayer for his own soul ! No, he 
dies cursing his fellowmen ! False to his oath, he orders 
his son to do, what he had promised not to do ! He orders 
the murder of those whom he had promised not to kill! 
Let Christians consider fully the deeds of this 44 man after 
God’s own heart”, admire his character, and go and name 
their children after him. 

§ 44. From all that has been said in the preceding 
remarks, it may easily be inferred that if the people of 
Syria had been as great writers of libels as the American 
editors of political newspapers in the present day, they 
would have strangely disfigured David’s glory. With what 
infamous names and titles would they not have loaded that 
troop of adventurers, who went to join him after he left 
Saul’s court ? The Scriptures inform us that all who were 
persecuted by their creditors, all the discontented and all 
who were in bad circumstances, repaired to him, and that 
he became their captain (\. &. XXII. 2). Nothing is 
capable of being more maliciously misrepresented than a 
thing of this kind. Those who have written of Cataline, 
and of Walker, would furnish a satirical painter with a 
great many colors. History has preserved a small speci¬ 
men of the abuses to which David was exposed among the 
friends of Saul. This specimen shows that they accused 
him of being a man of blood, and looked on the rebellion 
of Absalom as a just punishment for the mischiefs which 
they said David had done to Saul and his whole family. 
Shimei cursed him as follows : 

M Come out, come out! thou bloody man, and thou man of Be- 
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lial: the Lord hath returned upon thee all the blood of the boose of 
Saul, in whose stead thou hast reigned, and the Lord hath delivered 
the kingdom into the hand of Absalom, thy son ; and behold, thou 
art taken in thy mischief, because thou art a bloody man". 
2. S. XVI. 7. 8. 

They who may think it strange that I should speak 
my opinion of certain actions of David, as compared with 
the standard of natural morality, are desired to consider 
two things. First , that they are themselves obliged to 
confess that this Prince’s behavior towards Uriah was one 
of the greatest crimes that can be committed. There is 
therefore no other difference between us than with regard 
to the number of his faults: for I acknowledge, as well as 
they, that the failings of this prophet are no argument, 
against his having been a man full of piety and extraordi¬ 
nary zeal for the glory of the Lord. He was subject to 
the alternatives of passions and grace : a fatality adhering 
to our nature ever since the sin of Adam. The grace of 
God guided him often, but in several instances his passions 
got the upper hand. Secondly , that great injury would be 
done to the eternal laws, and consequently to true religion 
also, if a handle were given to Infidels to object to us that 
so soon as a man has a share in the inspirations of God, we 
look on his conduct as the rule of manners; so that we 
dare not condemn those actions which are diametrically 
opposite to humau notions of equity, when it is he who has 
committed them. There is no possibility of compromise: 
either these are unworthy actions, or actions like these are 
not wicked. Now as we must necessarily choose one or 
the other of these two propositions, is it not better to con 
suit the interest of morality, rather than the glory of a 
particular person ? Otherwise should we not declare that 
we would rather prejudice the honor of God than that of a 
mortal man ? 

Such is the character of the man who is held up to us 
as a man proper to be gifted with royal powers, with divine 
inspiration—a man “after God’s own heart”—the only 
man to whom such high praise was ever given—the man 
who was the dearest to Jehovah of all the descendants of 
Adam. If such men be saved, who will be damned? 
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REBELLIOUSNESS OF GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE. 

u Ye shall be auto me a kingdom of priests and 
an holy nation —Jkhoy ah. 

** It profited the Jews little to be God’s people ; 
if they bad been the devil's, they could not 
hare been more wicked or miserable 
Volt air*. 

§ 45. The Bible informs us that Jehovah selected the 
Jews to be his peculiar people, to whom he was a God, 
whom he took under his especial charge to the entire ne- 
gleet of all other nations, whom he provided with spiritual 
guides and temporal rulers, to whom he gave written rules 
lor their religious, political, social and moral government, 
among whom he made his home, in whose sight he fre¬ 
quently manifested himself in the most wonderful miracles, 
and who nevertheless were almost continually in rebellion 
against him. * Subjoined is a list of the chief miracles dona 
before Israel, and the chief rebellions of that people against 
Jehovah from the time of Moses, 1500 B. C. to 600 B. C., 
when they were conquered and carried into captivity by the 
King of Babylon. The reader will please to remember, 
while reading, that he has before him an abstract, not made 
from a story in Baron Munchausen, or the Arabian Nights, 
but from the 41 Word of God ”, as Jesus called it. 

The Jews believed the miracles and first claims to divine 
authority made by Moses and Aaron, who sought to rid 
their tribe from the yoke of the Egyptians. Ex. IV. SO, 31. 

Jehovah renewed his promise of favor to Israel. Ex 
VI. 4. 

He turned the waters of Egypt to blood. Ex. VII. 19. 

* I trust that no one will understand my language, in this chapter 
or elsewhere, as countenancing the vulgar prejudices against the blood 
or faith of the modem Jews. If 1 can strike Christianity through ancient 
Judaism I feel found to do so: but I wish that all Christendom may 
soon feel toward the race, the sentiments expressed by Lessing in 
Nttkan tier If Vise. I know insny of them to l*e enlightened, liberal* 
■jaded, good men, and feel honored by their friendship. 
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He covered the land with frogs. Ex. VIII. 6. 

He turned the dust into lice. Ex. VIII. 16. 

He filled the land with flies. Ex. VIII. 24. 

He slew all the cattle of Egypt. Ex. IX. 6. 

He covered the Egyptians with boils. Ex. IX 10. 

He sent a fiery hail upon Egypt. Ex. XI. 24. 

He filled Egypt with locusts. Ex. X 13. 

He covered Egypt with a deep darkness. Ex. X 22. 

He slew the first-born of every Egyptian family. Ez. 
XII. 30. 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XIV. 10. 

Jehovah sent clouds by day, and pillars of fire by night, 
to guide the Jews through the wilderness. Ex. XIV. 20. 

Passage of the Red Sea with a great miracle. Ex. 
XIV. 21. 

The Israelites murmured. Ex. XV. 24. 

Waters of Marah miraculously sweetened. Ex. XV. 25. 

14 The whole congregation of the children of Israel n ex¬ 
pressed their regret that they had not died in Egypt by 
God’s hand. Er. XVI. 3. 

Quails and Manna foretold and sent by miracle. Er. 
XVI. 4-14. 

The Israelites disobeyed Moses. Ex. XVI. 20, 2t. 

The Israelites murmured. (Ex. X VII. 1 ). This was the 
fifth rebellion of the Jews against Moses within the short 
space of three months (Ex. XIX. 1 ), after leaving Egypt, 
and after having witnessed during that time the great mi¬ 
racles recorded above. And all these rebellions were with¬ 
out any reasonable pretext, so far as we can learn from the 
Scripture. 

Water furnished to the Jews by miracle. Ex. XVII. 6. 

The Jews conquered the Araalekites by the aid of & 
great miracle. Ex. XVII. 11, 12. 

Jehovah sent a message to the Jews, and they promised 
to obey. Ex. XIX. 8. 

Jehovah descended upon Sinai in fire and smoke. Ex. 
XIX. 10-18. 

The Jews saw, feared, stood afar off and begged Moses 
“let not God speak to us lest we die”. Ex. XX. 18, 19. 

All the Jews promised obedience to all the ordinances 
of God. Ex. XXIV. 3. 
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The Olorj of the Lord dwelt six days on Mount Sinai, 
and the sight of it was like a devouring fire in the eyes of 
the Hebrews. Ex. XXIV. 16. 

Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abisha, seventy elders, and the 
nobles of Israel 44 saw n God. Ex. XXIV. 10, 11. 

While Moses was upon the Mount, the Israelites induced 
Aaron, (previously consecrated as high priest of Jehovah), 
to make the Golden Calf, which they worshipped. Ex. 
XXXII. 1—4. 

44 The Lord plagued the people because they made the 
calf which Aaron made Ex. XXXII. 35. 

Jehovah appeared in a cloud at the Tabernacle door, 
and the Hebrews 44 every man at his tent door”, worship¬ 
ped. Ex. XXXIII. 10. 

The Israelites willingly brought offerings to the Lord. 
Ex. XXXV. 20 ; XXXVI. 5. 

They did all that the Lord commanded to Moses. Ex. 
XXXIX. 32, 42, 43. 

The cloud of the Lord by day, and his fire by night 
rested upon the Tabernacle in the sight of all the house of 
Israel. Ex. XL. 38. 

The Glory of the Lord appeared to all the people ; and 
a fire came from before the Lord and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt offering and the fat; and all the people saw 
and shouted and fell on their faces. Lev. IX. 23, 24. 

The Israelites murmured. Aim. XI. 1-6. 

They lamented that they had not died in Egypt, and 
they proposed to return. Num. XIV. 2-4. 

Jehovah was exceedingly provoked, and his Glory ap¬ 
peared on the Tabernacle before all the children of Israel. 
Aim. XIV. 10, 11. 

Jehovah slew all who spake evil of the promised land. 
Aim. XIV. 36. 

Two hundred and fifty princes of Israel, and the tribe 
of Korah rebelled against Moses and Aaron. Num. XVI. 
1-3. 

The next day, in the sight of all Israel, Moses and 
Aaron had a conference with the rebels, and Moses prayed 
that the rebels might be swallowed up by the earth. And 
forthwith 41 the earth oj>ened her mouth, and swallowed 
them op, and their houses, aud all the men that appertained 
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unto Korah n : and the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense, were consumed by fire from heaven. Num i. 
XVI. 30-35. 

The next day the Jews murmured against Moses and 
Aaron for slaying the people 'Of the Lord. [!] Nuwl 
XVI. 41. 

A cloud covered the Tabernacle, and the Glory of the 
Lord appeared. Num. XVI. 42. 

Jehovah slew 14,700 of the murmuring Jews. Nums. 
XVI 49. 

Every Israelite prepared a rod with his name upon it, 
and Aaron’s rod was miraculously exalted above all; and 
the people thereupon appealed to Moses and Aaron to be 
protected from death. Num. XVII 1 — 13. 

The Israelites murmured and lamented that they had 
not died in Egypt. Num. XX. 2—5. 

The Glory of the Lord appeared to them. Num. 
XX. 6. 

Moses brought water from the rock at Meribah by 
miracle. Num. XX. 7. 

The Jews became discouraged and murmured against 
Jehovah and Moses, and exclaimed, “ Wherefore have yc 
brought ns up out of the land of Egypt to die in the wilder¬ 
ness.” Num. XXI. 4, 5. 

Jehovah plagued them with fiery serpents, and many 
died. Num. XXI. 6. 

Moses made a brazen serpent and hoisted it upon a 
pole, and all the wounded who looked upon it were healed. 
Num. XXI. 9. 

Israel committed idolatry and whoredom. Num. XXV. 

1 , 2 . 

Jehovah slew 24,000 Jews in a plague for their sins. 
Num. XX V. 9. 

“From the day”, said Jehovah, when the Jews bad 
arrived near the Jordan 11 that thou didst depart out of the 
land of Egypt until ye came unto this place, ye have been 
rebellious against the Lord.” Deni. IX 7. 

The Jews offered no sacrifices, but worshipped Chinn 
and Moloch all the time they were in the wilderness. Amos 
V. 25. 

“ Israel served the Lord all the days [40 years] of 
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Joshua ” (Josh. XXIV. 31). This is singular if considered 
in connection with the fact that they were in almost con¬ 
stant rebellion against Jehovah before, and very soon after 
the reign of Joshua. What special influence was there in 
Joshna to command the obedience which Moses failed to 
secure ? The miracles done by the latter were much more 
numerous and quite as great as those of the latter ; and 
lie was evidently mnch more in the confidence of Jehovah. 

After the death of Joshua, Israel asked Jehovah who 
should lead them against the Canaanites. Jud. I. 1. 

The next generation 11 knew not the Lord nor yet the 
works which he bad done for Israel.” And they served 
Baal and other gods. Jud. II. 10—12. 

Jehovah 14 delivered them into the hands of the spoiler.” 
Jud. IL 14. 

44 The children of Israel cried unto the Lord. Jud. 
IU. 9. 

Then the Lord raised up a deliverer to them, Othniel. 
Jud. 1IL 9. 

44 The children of Israel did evil again in the sight of 
the Lord.” Jud. III. 12. 

44 Jehovah gathered unto him the children of Ammon 
aod Amalek, and tocni and smote Israel.” Jud. III. 13. 

44 The children of Israel cried unto the Lord.” Jud. 
III. 15. 

44 The Lord raised them up a deliverer, Ehud, the son 
of Gera,” an assassin. Jud. III. 15. 

44 And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, when Ehud was dead.” Jud. IV. 1. 

44 And the Lord sold them into the hand of Jabin, 
King of Canaan.” Jud. IV. 2. 

44 And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.” 
Jud. IV. 3. 

44 God subdued Jabin,” by inducing Jael to assassinate 
Sisera, the general of Jabin’s army. Jud. IV. 23. 

44 The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” Jud. VI. 1. * 

44 The Lord delivered them into the hands of Midian 
for seven years.” Jud. VI. 1. 

44 The children of Israel cried unto the Lord.” Jud. 
VI. fi. 
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Jehovah raised up Gideon to liberate them. Jud. VI. 
11, VIII. 28. 

“ And it came to pass, as soon os Gideon was dead, 
that the children of Israel turned again and went a-whoring 
after Baalim/’ Jud. VIII. 33. 

“ And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight 
of the Lord, and served Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the 
gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods of 
Moab, and the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods 
of the Philistines, and forsook the Lord and served him 
not.” Jud. X. 6. 

“ And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel 
and he sold them into the hands of the Philistines.” Jud. X. 7. 

“ And the children of Israel cried unto the Lord” 
Jud. X. 10. 

Jehovah said, “ I will deliver you no more ; go and cry 
unto the gods whom ye have chosen ; let them deliver you 
in the time of your tribulation.” Jud. X. 10. 

The children of Israel cried again unto Jehovah, and 
put away the strange gods and served the Lord. Jud. X 
15, 10. 

Jehovah raised up Jephthah to deliver them. Jud. XI. 
29, 32 . 

“ And the children of Israel again did evil in the sight 
of the Lord.” Jwl. XIII. 1. 

“ And the Lord delivered them into the hands of tho 
Philistines forty years.” Jud. XIII. 1. 

When Samuel arose as a prophet he found the people 
given over completely to idolatry. The Philistines had 
possession of Jehovah’s ark, in which the Mosaic law waa 
kept ("15. VII. 2). By Samuel’s advice the Jews were 
led to worship Jehovah ouce more. 11 Then the children of 
Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth and served the 
Lord only.” 1 S. VII. 4. 

During the administrations of Samuel, Saul and David, 
so far as cau be learned from the Scripture, the Jews were 
uuusnally true to Jehovah. • 

Solomon was idolatrous in his old age, and he led the 
Jews to worship Ashtaroth, the Goddess of the Zidonians, 
Chemosh, the God of the Moabites, and Milcom, the God 
of the children of Ammon. 1 K. XI. 4-9. 33. 
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After the death of Solomon, ten of the twelve Jewish 
tribes, (five-sixths of the whole nation) revolted from the 
legitimate King Rehoboam, established the kingdom of 
44 Israel ” or Samaria, and finally deserted the Mosaic law 
entirely and forever: while the two tribes of Jndah and 
Levi, remained true to Rehoboam, held Jerusalem as 
their capital and did not entirely desert Jehovah. These 
two tribes were known as 11 Judah ” in contradistinction to 
the revolted 11 Israel.” It is only with Judah that we have 
hereafter to do. 

Rehoboam reigned seventeen years, and iu his reign 
Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and they provoked 
him to jealousy with their sins which they had committed, 
above all that their fathers had done. 44 For they also built 
them high places [where idolatrous and obscene rites were 
practised] and images, and groves, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree. And there were also Sodomites in 
the land ; and they did according to all the abominations of 
the nations, which the Lord cast out before the children of 
Israel" (l K. XIV. 22-24 ). The whole nation “forfeook 
the law of the Lord ” 2 Ch. XU. 1. 

A bijam, the son of ltehoboum reigned three years and 
• 44 walked iu all the sius of his father ” 1 K. XV. 2. 3. 

Asa, his son, reigned forty-oue years and 41 did that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord” 44 but the high places 
were not removed”. 1 K. XV. 10. 11. 14. 

Jehosaphat, son of Asa, reigned twenty five years 44 and 
be turned not aside from doing that which was right in the 
eyea of the Lord, nevertheless the high places were not 
taken away ; for the people offered and burned incense 
yet in the high places". 1 K. XXII. 42. 43. 

Jehoram, the son of Jehosaphat, reigned eight years 
aad “did evil in the sight of the Lord". 2 K VIII. 
17. 18. 

Ahaziah, son of Jehoram, reigned one year and 44 did 
evfl in the sight of the Lord". 2 K. VIII. 27 

Athaliah, Ahaziah’s mother, reigned six years and did 
evil, and there were temples and priests of Baal in Jeru¬ 
salem. 2. K. XI. 3. 18. 

Jehoash, son of Ahaziah, reigned forty years, and 44 did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord ", 44 but the 
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high places were not taken away: the people still sacrificed 
and bamed incense in the high places 2 K. XII. 2. 3. 

Amaziah, son of Joash, reigned twenty nine years ; and 
“ he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord ”, 
“ howbeit the high places were not taken away: as yet 
the people did sacrifice and burned incense on the high 
places ” (2 K. XIV. 2. 3. 4 ). The writer of Ckromdes, 
however, asserts that Amaziah, in the latter part of his reign, 
chose “ the gods of the children of Seir ” to be his gods, 
and worshipped them, and offered incense before them. 
2 Ch. XXV’. 14. 

Azariah, son of Amaziah, reigned fifty two years, “ and 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord ”, 
“ save that the high places were not removed ; the people 
sacrificed and burned incense still on the high places”. 
2 K. XV. 2. 3. 4. 

Jotham, son of Azariah, reigned sixteen years, and “ he 
did that which was right, in the sight of the Lord”, “how¬ 
beit the high places were not removed ; the people sacri¬ 
ficed and burned incense still in the high places”. 2 K. 
XV. 33-35. 

Ahaz, the son of Jotham, reigned sixteen years, and was 
wicked, “ and sacrificed and burned his son, and burned 
incense in the high places, and on the hills and under every 
green tree”. 2 K. XVI. 2-4. 

“Judah kept not the commandments of the Lord their 
God, but walked according to the abominable and idola¬ 
trous statutes of the ten tribes, who worshipped images of 
calves, and all the host of heaven, and served Baal”. 2 K. 
XVII 14-19. 

Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, reigned twenty-nine years, and 
was pious. “ Ue removed the high places, and broke the 
images, and cut down the groves, and broke, in pieces the 
brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it”. 2 K. 
XVIII. 2-4. 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, reigned fifty and five years 
in Jerusalem, and he was very wicked. He built up again 
the high places, reared altars for Baal, worshipped all the 
host of Heaven, built altars for the host of Heaven in the 
two courts of the house of the Lord, made his son pass 
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through the fire, used enchantments, dealt with familiar 
spirits sod with wizards, wrought much wickedness in the 
sight of the Lord to provoke him to anger, and seduced 
the Jews to do more evil than did the nations whom the 
Lord destroyed before the children of Israel (2 K. XXI. 
1—9.) It is a very singular matter that Jehovah should 
have submitted without resistance to such insults offered 
to him in his own house, after having been so prompt to 
vindicate his honor by overthrowing the Idol of Dagon, 
when the Philistines had put his ark in their temple (l. S. 
V. 3 ). But the ways of Jehovah are inscrutable ! 

Jehovah declares that the Jews “ have done that which 
was evil in my sight, and have provoked me to anger, 
since the day their fathers came forth out of Egypt, even 
unto this day. And I will forsake the remnant of mine in¬ 
heritance, and deliver them into the hands of their ene¬ 
mies ; and they shall become a prey and a spoil to their 
enemies”. 2 K. XXI. 15. 14. 

Amon, son of Manasscb, reigned two years, and was 
very wicked and idolatrous. 2 K. XXII. 20. 22. 

Josiah, son of Amon, reigned thirty-one years, and was 
very pious. At his order the priests brought forth 14 out of 
the Temple of the Lord, all the vessels that were made for 
Baal, and for the Grove, and for all the host of Heaven”, 
and “ he put down the idolatrous priests whom the kings 
of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high places 
in the cities of Judah ”, and he defiled Topheth, that no 
man might make his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire to Moloch (2 K. XXII. 1. 2. XXIII. 4-24). It was a 
custom then with the Jews of Jerusalem, to offer their sons 
and daughters as burned sacrifices, and if it was the custom 
in the capital, it is but reasonable to presume that the 
same custom prevailed throughout Judea. 

Jeboahaz, son of Josiah, reigned three months and did 
evil. 2 K. XXIII. 31. 32. 

Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, reigned eleven years and was 
very wicked. 2 K. XXIII 36. 37. 

Jehovah said to Ezekiel, that the priests had violated 
the law, and profaned his holy things, and the princes and 
the people were full of wickedness, and that he, Jehovah, 
had sought for a man among them, that should make a 
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hedge and stand in the gap before him in the land, that he 
should not destroy it, bat he found none ( Ezek. XXII. 26. 
30). There was not one good man in the whole country—not 
one after Jehovah’s scanty notion of goodness. 

Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, reigned three months and 
was idolatrous. 2 K. XXIV. 9. 

Zedekiah, son of Josiah, reigned eleven yean and was 
idolatrous. 2 K. XXIV. 19. 

“ Moreover [during the reign of Zedekiah] all the 
chief of the priests and the people transgressed very much 
after all the abominations of the heathen, and polluted the 
house of the Lord, which he had hallowed in Jerusalem 9 . 
2 Ch. XXXVI. 14. 

44 They caused to pass through the fire all that opened 
the womb”. (Ezek. XX. 26.) That is, they offered all their 
first-born children as sacrifices to the heathen gods. 

The Sabbath had not been observed by the Jews for 
five hundred years. 2 Ch. XXXVI. 21. 

44 As I live, saith the Lord, Sodom, thy sister had not 
done, she nor her daughter [Gomorrah] as thou [Jerusalem] 
lias done, thou and thy daughters” [the towns of Judea] 

( Ezek. X VI. 48). To understand the force of this description 
of the wickedness of Jerusalem, the reader should turn to 
Chapter XIX of Genesis and see how wicked Sodom was. 
The latter city had not ten 44 righteous” persons in it. 
There were four persons in it, however, who were saved 
by Jehovah, and the righteousness of these four may be 
iudged of from the facts that he slew one of them in his 
indignation within a few hours, after the party left the 
city, and the other three committed incest. If these were 
righteous, what must the wicked have been. Wanted— 
somebody with a lively imagination to describe the wicked¬ 
ness of Jerusalem. 

44 There is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God 
in the land”. Ilos. IV. 1. 

We have thus traced the general relation of the 
44 Jewish people” to their protecting divinity under every 
administration from the time of Moses, down to that of the 
Babylonian captivity—a period of nearly nine hundred 
years, if the commonly received chronology be correct. We 
have seen that during nearly the whole of this period, the 
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people adored the gods of the heathens, worshipped idols, 
practised their religions rites in groves, with the obsceni¬ 
ties which accompanied the grove-rites of the Phoenicians 
and Syrians, and sought to obtain the favor of the Gods 
by offering children as burnt-sacrifices. Very soon after 
the nation had been established by David, and the religions 
worship by Solomon, in a Wmple dedicated to the Lord, 
five-sixths of the people, revolted, and became idolaters, 
deserting Jehovah forever. The other one-sixth continued 
nominally to be God’s people, bnt in the long list of 
monarchs from Rehoboam down to Zedekiah, there were 
only three reigns unstained by idolatry. During the 
whole of this period, so far, as we can see, the people were 
in no respect morally superior to the heathens about them. 
It is sad, iudeed, to think that so many inspired prophets, 
filled with the wisdom of Jehovah, and supported by all 
his omnipotent power, as well as by all the political 
influence of some of the monarchs, nad no more influence 
to render God’s favorite nation moral, pure, and enlightened. 
If the philosopher at this day does not succeed immediately 
in all his schemes of elevating the people and delivering 
them from the yoke of religious, political, and social tyranny, 
let him take courage by the comparison of his own pro¬ 
gress as compared with that made by David, Solomon, 
Jeremiah, and others of ancient times, who were backed 
in their labors by the almighty gods, and yet did not suc¬ 
ceed in their purposes. 

We have seen that the Jews under the first Temple 
(from 1000 B. C. till 600 B. C.) paid little regard to the 
Mosaic decrees concerning the worship of Jehovah. In 
fact, there is some doubt whether they knew what those 
decrees were. Moses had commanded that the book of the 
Law should be kept in the Ark ( Dent. XXXI. 24-26), but it 
is not easily to be understood how the Ark and the Law 
were preserved, while the whole nation was repeatedly 
enslaved by the Philistiues. At one time the heathen had the 
Ark of the Lord in their possession for seven months, 
having taken it in fair fight (1 S. VI. 1). During all these 
troubles, we have no information about the Law, of which 
the writers appear to have known or cared nothing. 
When Solomon placed the Ark in the Temple, there was 
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nothing in it save the two tables of stone—the Law being 
nobody knows where (1. K. VIII. 9). At last, however, a 
copy of the Law was fonnd in the reign of king Josiah, 
four hundred years after the time of Solomon (2 K. XXII. 
8.— XXIII. 24). When the Law was read to the monarch, he 
was wonderfully astonished at its contents, for during the 
eighteen years (2 K. XXII. 3) that he had been reigning, he 
had never heard of this book, nor had he any idea of the Jeho» 
yah whose worship was prescribed by Moses ; but, under 
the influence of Hilkiah, the priest, he determined to make 
amends, if possible, for sins of the past by the piety of the 
future. Accordingly, he removed from the Temple the 
vessels used in the worship of Baal, he put down the 
idolatrous priests, he removed the idols (translated 
“grove” in the English Bible) from the Temple, he broke 
down the houses of the Sodomites which adjoined that holy 
building, he defiled the place where the people had been 
in the habit of sacrificing their children, and slew all the 
priests of the high places upon the altars. Previous to 
Josiah, Amon had reigned for two years, and before him Ma- 
nasseh was king for fifty-five years, and both were very 
wicked, ignorant, or neglectful of Jehovah, giving themselves 
up to all the idolatries of the heathens, and leading “ the 
Jews to do more evil than the nations whom the Lord de¬ 
stroyed” before them. Adding the fifty-seven years of these 
two monarchs to the eighteen idolatrous years of Josiah, 
we have seventy-five years during which the people knew 
nothing of the Law, and even the High Priest discovered 
its existence by mere accident. Soon after the death of 
Josiah, the Jews were conquered, their temple was destroyed, 
their worship was prohibited, all the principal men were 
carried to Babylon as slaves, and the remainder were left 
in Judea under Babylonian rulers. After seventy yean 
the captivity ended ; some of the Babylonian captives 
returned, and a sort of Jewish nationality was established, 
but it was a sickly affair, and was soon destroyed, never to 
be reestablished. The Mosaic religion, however, now 
began to bloom ; the priests asserted that the Mosaic law 
had been the g^uide of their forefathers for a thousand 
years, and that the prosperity of the nation depended upon 
their faithfulness to it: and since that time they have been 
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faithful to it as no other people ever were or can be faith- 
ful to a creed. We remark, however, that their fidelity 
to Jehovah did not begin until he had ceased to give them 
prophets, miracles, inspired writings and temporal pros¬ 
perity. 44 The devout* and even scrupulous attachment to 
the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jews who 
lived under the second Temple, [from 535 B. C. to 60 A. 
D.J becomes still more surprising if it is compared with the 
stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. When the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, when the tides of the ocean 
and the courses of the planets were suspended for the con¬ 
venience of the Israelites, and when temporal rewards and 
punishments were the immediate consequences of their piety 
and disobedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebellion 
against the visible majesty of their divine king, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imi¬ 
tated every fantastic ceremony that was practised in the 
tents of the Arabs or in the cities of Phoenicia. The con¬ 
temporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld witia careless 
indifference the most amazing miracles. Under the pressure 
of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has preserved 
the Jews of a later period from the universal contagion of 
idolatry ; and in contradiction to every known principle 
of the human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors than to the evidence of their own 
senses”. 

• Gibboy. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
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§ 46. The Bible, as I maintain, adopts and sanctions 
various superstitious notions, which were common among 
the ancient Jews, and which are rejected by the enlighten¬ 
ment of this age. For their rejecticn we owe no thanks to 
“ The Word of God ”, but much to science and skeptical 
philosophy. What is superstition ? 1 have selected some 

of the definitions from our latest and best English diction¬ 
aries as follows :— 

44 Belief without evidence.” Webster. 

14 Belief in the direct agency of superior powers in 
certain extraordinary or singular events, or in omens and 
prognostications.” Webster. 

44 The habit or act of ascribing to the direct or special 
agency of supernatural power, results which can be proved 
to proceed from secondary causes.” Worcester. 

44 The word [superstition] is also extended to those 
who believe in witchcraft, magic, and apparitions, or that 
the divine will is declared by omens or augury, that the 
fortune of individuals can be affected by things indifferent, 
by things deemed lucky or unlucky, or that diseases can be 
cured by words, charms, or incantations.” Ogilvie. 

44 When a man,” says Parker, 44 fears God more than 
he loves him ; when he will forsake reason, conscience, 
love,—the still small voice of God in the heart, for any of 
the legion voices of authority, tradition, expediency, which 
come of ignorance, selfishness and sin ; whenever he hopes 
by a poor prayer, or a listless attendance at church, or an 
austere observance of Sabbath and Fast-days : when he 
hopes by professing with his tongue the doctrine he cannot 
believe in his heart, to atone for wicked actions, wrong 
thoughts, unholy feelings, a six-days* life of meanness, de- 
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ception, rottenness and sin,—then he is superstitious.” I 
do not mean to say that in this chapter I have mentioned 
all the superstitious ideas, adopted as true by the authors 
of the Bible, but only a small proportion of the more im¬ 
portant ones. In the subject of this chapter, as in that of 
every other of this book, the Biblical doctrines might fur¬ 
nish matter for much more extensive comment. 

§ 47. The Bible teaches the existence of a personal Deoil. 
Job aays (/. 6. 7.J 44 Now there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, 4 Whence coraest thou ?’ Then Satan answered the 
Lord and said, 4 From going to and fro in the earth, and 
from walking up and down in it.’ ” This divinely inspired 
book proceeds to relate in all apparent seriousness, bow the 
two agreed that the Prince of Darkness should smite Job, 
a good mao, with misfortune, and try whether he could not 
be iuduced to curse his maker. The two had several con¬ 
sultations on the subject, and appeared to separate in a 
very friendly manner, all things considered. The Gospel 
nowhere intimates that there is anything except the literal 
truth in this book ; and any figurative interpretation, placed 
ti»ion the language, would be entirely without excuse. The 
only reason for disbelief of the plain meaning is its absur¬ 
dity ; but that absurdity would not justify the adoption of 
a different meaning. 

Matthew (IV. 1—It;, Mark (I. 12J and Luke (IV. 1 
—13^ relate that Jesus, before beginning to preach, was 
” led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the Devil." Matthew and Luke report the literal conver¬ 
sation between the two august parties. Satan showed to 
Jesus 14 all the kingdoms of the world ”, (it was from the 
top of an exceeding high mountain), and offered them in 
consideration of his worship. If Satan had been sensible 
be might have known that he could not induce such a nice 
young man as Jesus to do anything so naughty. Jesus 
like a well-bred youth quoted Scripture at him ; and Satan 
quoted Scripture back again, to show that he had had a 
religious education. Satan also took Jesus, the latter ap¬ 
parently making no objection, to a pinnacle of the Temple 
in the 44 holy eiry 79 (for Jerusalem was very holy in that 
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age, even to the Evangelists, little as the degenerate 
Christians of this age care about it), and from that pin¬ 
nacle his Satanic Majesty politely invited his companion to 
cast himself down ; and Jesus as politely begged to be 
excused, with another quotation from the Scripture. Finally 
u the Devil leaveth him ” op on the pinnacle, the curtain 
fell on that scene, and Jesus clambered down from his ele¬ 
vated position, the best way he could. There was no po» 
sibility of mistake about the person in this case ; it was 
the Devil, and no mistake. Jesus, after having made his 
acquaintance, and knowing him to be a gentlemanly fellow 
usually spoke of him as “ the prince of this world.” Jakm 
XII. 31. 

Jude, in his Epistle teaches Christians to be very kind 
in their manners toward all the world, and never to speak 
harshly to others. He calls their attention to a very 
high example, and says Michael the archangel, when con¬ 
tending with the Devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, 
but said, ‘The Lord rebuke thee.*” Of course, Jude 
would not lie ; and yet his account of Michael and Satan, 
must be either literal truth or a lie. Christians can take 
their choice. 

It requires no argument to show that the belief in a 
personal Devil (in addition to belief in a good diviuity) is 
inconsistent with mouotheism. The Devil can be nothing 
more or less than an evil god ; and thus there are two 
gods, instead of one. For this reason it is that the enligh¬ 
tened Christians refuse to believe in a personal Satan, and 
assert that faith iu him is not taught in their Bible. Ac¬ 
cording to them “ Satan” of the Scriptures is nothing more, 
than a personification of evil ; but they might as well 
assert that Jesus was only a personification of good. The 
.Christians must presume that, when Jehovah was dictating 
the Bible, he kuew what effect the language would have 
upon its readers, and intended to produce that effect. Now 
the passages where Satan is mentioned, led all Christendom 
to believe in a personal devil for eighteen centuries ; either 
Jehovah did not inteud that the language should have any 
peculiar effect, or it has not had the effect which he 
intended, or there is a personal Devil. 
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I shall endeavor to fortify my position that the dogma 
of a personal devil is a part of Christianity, with some 
passages from Robert Hall f one of the ablest of Christian 
orators. 

“ The attentive reader of Scripture will not fail to 
remark that the statement of the existence, the moral pro¬ 
pensities, and the agency of Satan is extended nearly 
through the whole of the sacred volume, from Genesis to 
the Revelations; that its writers in their portraiture of our 
great adversary, employ the same images, adhere to the 
same appellations throughout; that a complete identity of 
character is exhibited, marked with the same features of 
force, cruelty, malignity, and fraud. He is everywhere de¬ 
picted as alike the enemy of God and man ; who having 
appeared as a serpent in the history of the fall, is recognized 
by St. Paul under the same character, in express allusion to 
that event (2 Cor. XI. 3.), and afterwards by St. John in 
the Apocalypse , as that old Serpent, the Devil, and Satan 
which deceiveth the world. Rev. XII 9. 

“We have therefore just the same evidence of the real 
personality of Satan, as of the Holy Spirit, and exactly of 
the same kind. Both are described by inspired persons ; 
to both volitions, purposes, and personal characteristics 
are ascribed. A uniformity of representation, an identity 
of character, distinguished respectively by the most oppo¬ 
site moral qualities, equally pervade the statements of 
Scripture as to each, to such a degree, that supposing the 
sacred writers to have designed to teach us the proper 
personality of Satan, it is not easy to conceive what other 
language they could have adopted. ****** 

“ We are taught to conceive of Satan as the head of 
a spiritual empire of great extent, and comprehending with* 
in itself innumerable subordinate agents. The term Satan, 
in application to this subject, is invariably found in the 
singular number, implying that there is one designated by 
that appellation. His associates in the primeval rebel¬ 
lion are spoken of in the plural number, and are denomi¬ 
nated his angels. Thus, the punishment reserved for them 
at the close of time, is said to be “ prepared for the devil aud 
his angels.” What their number may be it is vain to con¬ 
jecture ; but when we reflect on the magnitude of the 
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universe, and the extensive and contemplated agency in 
which they are affirmed to be engaged, we shall probably 
be inclined to conjecture that it by far exceeds that of the 
human race. **** ********* 

41 In asserting the personality and agency of Satan, we 
are not, it should be remembered, proposing to our reader 
a speculation in philosophy ; we are asserting a fact beyond 
the limits of its jurisdiction ; a fact for which we profess 
to produce no other evidence,* besides the declaration of 
Scripture. If its testimony is not sufficient to decide the 
question, we are out at sea, nor is it possible to specify 
what doctrines we are warranted to receive on its authority, 
especially when we consider that to enlarge our knowledge 
of the invisible world, would appear to be the proper busi¬ 
ness of a revelation, whose exclusive glory it is to ‘ bring 
life and immortality to light \ * # ** «* * « 

44 The attempt to set aside the doctrine on this subject, 
derived from Scripture, under the notion of its being fHtpftt- 
losophical, is puerile and unmeaning. The truth is, that it 
is in no other sense unphilosophical, except that philosophy 
has nothing to do with it ; that it implies supernatural 
economy, to which its principles are totally inapplicable, 
and which it can neither affirm nor deny. Here, if any¬ 
where, we must have recourse to 4 the Law and the Testi¬ 
mony 1 ; if they [the interpreters] speak not according to 
them 4 there is no light.’ ”* # If there be no personal Devil, 
the temptation of Jesus must have been a mere vision—a 
temptation by such a tendency to evil, as exists in every 
human mind. But this would represent Jesus to us as cor* 
rupt and fallible, weak and sinful, whereas the Scripture 
says that he was 44 holy, harmless, undefiled, and* separate 
from sinners” (Heb. VII. 26 ). 44 To ascribe to Satan such 
an interference in the moral concerns of the world, as is 
implied in his incessantly tempting men to sin, is to suppose 
him omnipresent, [ and almost omniscient] a supposition re- 
pngnant to [inconsistent with] the nature of a finite being. 
It must be confessed that the Scriptures of the New Tes¬ 
tament teach us to conceive of satanic agency as concur¬ 
ring in almost every act of deliberate sin ; he is said to have 
filled the heart of Ananias, to have entered iu Judas, 4 after 
he had taken the sop ’, and to be 4 the god of this world 
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who worketh mightily with the children of disobe¬ 
dience”. 

Polytheistic, and in many respects unreasonable, as this 
belief in a personal devil is, it yet appears to me to be 
an essential and indispensable part of Christianity. Evil 
exists—that must be admitted ; but an omnipotent Creator 
and Governor of the Universe, who is the embodiment of 
love, could not create it nor permit its existence. He can 
make men to enjoy eternal and exquisite pleasure without 
any alloy of affliction, if we are to believe the story of 
Paradise, and the promise of Heaven. Since there is then 
no impossibility of pure pleasure, and since a good God 
could not create evil, we must believe that it was created 
and 44 brought into the world ” by Satan, an evil spirit, who 
exists in despite of the good Spirit, and is engaged in a 
constant war with him. 

§ 48. The Bible asserts the existence of a material Hell. 
It is necessary that a personal Devil, a Prince of Darkness, 
should have a home, a doiniuion ; and such the Christian 
Devil has. His realm is the material Hell where the ene¬ 
mies of Jehovah are broiled with infinite and endless ago¬ 
nies over eternal flames. The New Testament writers 
make frequent references to this home of the damned. 

“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into overlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels ”. Mat. XXV. 31. 

“ The angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation, he had reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day. Even as Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah, and the cities about them in like manner, giving themselves 
over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, are set forth for 
an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire Jude. 6, 7. 

“ He [Christ] will thorougly purge his [threshing] floor, and 
will gather tlie wheat into his gamer ; but the chaff he will burn 
with tire unquenchable Luke. III. 17. 

•* The children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
nen ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Mat. VIII. 12. 

** The son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them that do 
iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; there shall be 
waiting and gnashing of teeth ”. Mat. XI11. 42. 

M If thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to go 
into life maimed, than having two bands to go into hell, into the fire 
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that never shall be quenched ; where the worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched. Mark. IX. 43. 

“ These both were cast alive into a lake of fire, burning with 
brimstone ”. Rev. XIX. 20. 

“ And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of firs 
and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophets are, and shall 
be tormented day and night, forever and ever. Rev. XX. 10. 

u The fearfhl and unbelieving, and the abominable and nm idere ra, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars shall 
have their part in the lake which bnrneth with fire and brimstone* 
Rev. XXL 8. 

u If a man worship the beast or his image, and receive his mark 
in his forehead, or in his hand, the same shall drink of the wins 
of the wrath of God, which is poured oat without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation ; and be shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, and in the pretence 
of the Lamb ; ana the smoke of their torment ascendeth ever and 
ever; and they have no rest day nor night ”. Rev. X. 9-11. 

After Jesus was crucified, he went down to the place of 
the damned, and delivered a course of lectures for their 
edification, addressing himself, as it seems, more particu¬ 
larly to those who lived before Noah, when men were so 
wicked on the earth that Jehovah repented that he had 
created the species. Peter (2 Pet. III. 19, 20,), says that 
Christ, under the direction of the Spirit, 44 went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was preparing Of late, 
the Christian priests have said very little about this visit 
of Jesus to a hell, the very existence of which as a material 

E lace has lost credit even among the most ignorant; but a 
undred years ago it was the universal doctrine of the Pro¬ 
testant as it still is of thef Catholic Church. The Episco¬ 
palian prayer-book makes special mention that “ Christ 
descended into hell ”. 

Snch is hell 1 And it may not be improper to ask who 
are going thither ? Jesus tells us that 41 many be called, bat 
few chosen ” (Mat. XX. 16J. Paul informs us that salvir 
tion is by faith, 44 by the works of the law shall no man be 
justified" (Gal. II. 16J, and he assures ns that * 4 no man 
can say that Jesus' is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost" 
(l Car. XII. 3j. But even if men might hope, by being 
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as upright as possible, to merit salvation, they would get 
little encouragement from the Bible which declares 44 there 
Is no mau that sinneth not” (1 A r . VIII. 46). Let no one 
imagine that there is any injustice in the condemnation of 
nine out of ten to hell. 44 Is it not lawful for me” 
says Christ, 14 to do what I like with mine own ” ? 
Nothing which I might say, would be appropriate here, 
and carry so much weight as the following extracts from 
Massillon’s great sermon On the Small Number of the Chosen: 

44 To the question, how many will be saved. Jesus Christ 
replies to you to-day that there were many widdWs afflicted 
by the famine in Israel, but only the widow of Sarepta 
deserved to be succored by the prophet Elias, that 
the number of lepers in Israel was great in the time of 
Elisha, but that Naaman was the only one healed by the 
man of God. * * Only the family of Noah was'Saved 
from the flood ; Abraham alone was selected to be the 
father of the chosen people. Of the six hundred thousand 
Hebrews none save Cabeb, and Joshua entered the land of 
promise ; Job was the only just mau in the land of Uz, 
Lot in Sodom, and the three Jewish children in Babylon. 
Figures so frightful are confirmed by the expressions of the 
prophets ; you will have seen in Isaiah that the 4 elect ’ are 
as rare as the grapes in the vineyard, which have escaped 
the search of the harvesters—as scarce as the wheat stalks 
in the fields which have been reaped. 

44 The Gospel adds yet more features to the terrors of 
these figures. I might speak to you of the two ways—one 
of which is narrow, rugged, and trodden but by few—the 
other wide, smooth, strewn with flowers, and covered with 
the multitude of mankind. In the sacred books the people 
generally are always spoken of as deserving of reproof, and 
the righteous as forming an insignificant number, when com¬ 
pared with the great mass of the sinners. * * * * 

44 1 figure to myself that our last hour is come ; the 
heavens are opening over onr heads ; time is no more, nnd 
eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is about to appear to 
judge us according to our deserts, and we arc here awaiting 
at his hands the sentence of everlasting life or death. 1 
ask you now—stricken with terror like yourselves—in no 
wise separating my lot from yours, but placing myself in the 
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situation in which we all mast one day stand before God, 
our judge—if Christ, I ask, were at this moment to come 
to make the awful partition of the just and the unjnst— 
think you that the greater number would be even equal ? 
If the lives of the multitude here were sifted, would he find 
among us ten righteous ? Would he find a single one ? ” 

And every one who is_not righteous, is doomed to broil 
forever on a slow fire, in infinite and everlasting agony, 
which will be heightened by the constant view of heaven 
with the saints in the full enjoyment of infinite bliss as 
Dives, whose only sin was his wealth, while in hell ; and 
he “ tormented in this flame ”, looked up to heaven, and 
saw’ Lazarus, the beggar, whose only virtue was his poverty, 
lolling and sunning himself in Abraham’s bosom. Such a 
sight was euough to have capped the climax of his agony, 
but something more was wanting, and he got it when Abra¬ 
ham, in reply to his request for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, thus spoke to him : 44 Sou, remember that thou in 
thy life-time, receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lar 
zarus evil things, but now he is comforted and thou art tor¬ 
mented ” (Luke X VI. 19-26 ). Poor Dives ! What business 
had he to be a rich man ? Did he not know that it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven ? Let him roast ! 
Dou’t you hear his fat sputtering in the fire ? 

The prospect of seeing this grand barbecue of sinners is 
exceedingly agreeable to some of the strong-nerved Chris¬ 
tians : and, indeed, why should they not delight in all God’s 
works, and particularly those whereby he vindicates the 
sacred principles of his justice aud mercy ? It is true that 
his ideas of justice and mercy may not precisely agree with 
theirs ; but the Church tells them that they must not trust 
that carnal reasou of theirs ; it “ is the bride of the devil”, 
to use Luther’s expression, aud is always watching for an 
opportunity to lead them into revolt against their maker. 
They must submit their judgment to the plain meaning of 
the Gospel, for, as Chalmers says, 44 There is perhaps no¬ 
thing more thoroughly beyond the coguizance of the human 
faculties than the truths of religion, and the ways of that 
mighty and invisible being, who is the object of it”. Tcr- 
tullian, 44 the doctor and guide ” of the Christian Churches 
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throughout Western Europe several centuries after Jesus, 
was decidedly in favor of the everlasting fireworks. 11 You 
are fond of spectacles ”, exclaimed he, “ expect the greatest 
of all spectacles, the last and eternal judgment of the 
universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when 1 behold so mauy proud monarchs, so 
many fancied gods groaning in the lowest abyss of 
darkness : so many magistrates who persecuted the name 
of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever 
kindled against the Christians ; so many sage philo¬ 
sophers blushing in red hot flames with their deluded schol¬ 
ars ; so many celebrated poets trembling before the tribunal, 
not of Minos, but of Christ ; so many tragedians, more 
tuneful in the expression of their own sufferings : so many 
dancers 

As a large proportion of my readers are likely, if the 
Christians are to be believed, to go to hell, it is but proper 
that they should learn something about the place before 
going. The following is from the pen of a celebrated divinef 
who was apparently full of the spirit of that kingdom, and 
who like many other good Christians delighted to warm 
himself at 11 the cheerful blazes of damnation ”. “ Almost 

every natural man that hears of hell flatters himself that 
he shall escape it; he depends upon himself for his own 
security : he flatters himself in what he has done, in what 
he is now doing, or what he intends to do. Every one lays 
out matters in his own mind, how he shall avoid damnation 
and flatters himself that he contrives well for himself, and 
that his, schemes will not fail. They hear indeed, that there 
are but few saved aud that the greater part of men that 
have died heretofore, are gone to hell: but each imagines 
that he lays out matters better for his own escape than 
others have done. He does not intend to come to that 
place of torment: he says within himself that he intends to 
take effectual care and order matters so for himself as not 
to fail. 

“ Hut the foolish children of men miserably delude them¬ 
selves in their own schemes and iu confidence in their own 

• Quoted in Gihlion** Rome. 

t Joxatha5 Eowakds. D. D. Sermon entitled Sinners in the 
hand 0 € an angry God. 
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strength and wisdom : they trust to nothing but a shadow. 
The greater part of those who heretofore have lived under 
the same meaus of grace, are now dead and undoubtedly 
gone to hell : and it was not because they were not as wise 
a s those who are now alive : it was not because they did 
not lay out matters as well for themselves to secure their 
own escape. ********** **** 

* * “ Whatever pains a natural man takes in religion, 

whatever prayers he makes, till he believes in Christ, God 
is under no manner of obligation to keep him a moment 
from eternal destruction. So that thus it is that natural 
men are held in the hand of God over the pit of hell ; they 
have deserved the fiery pit and are already sentenced to it: 
and God is dreadfully provoked, his anger is as great towards 
them as to them that are actually suffering the executions 
of the fierceness of his wrath in helfc and they have done 
nothing in the least to appease or abate that anger, neither 
is God in the least bound by any promise to hold them up 
oue moment: the Devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping 
for them, the flames gather and flash about them, and would 
fain lay hold on them, and swallow them up. * * All 
that preserves them every moment is the mere arbitrary 
will, aud uncovenanted, unobliged forbearance of an incensed 
God”. 

llell “ is everlasting wrath.* It would be dreadful to 
suffer this fierceuess and wrath of Almighty God one 
moment: but you must suffer it to all eternity. There 
will be no end to this exquisite, horrible misery. When you 
look forward, you shall see a long forever, a boundless dura¬ 
tion before you, which will swallow up your thoughts and 
amaze your soul: and you will absolutely despair of ever 
having any deliverance, any eud, any mitigation, and rest 
at all. You will know certainly that you must wear out 
long ages, in wrestliug and conflicting with this almighty 
aud merciless vengeance : and then when you have so done, 
when so many ages have actually been spent by you in this 
manner, you will know that all is but a point of what 
remains. ********** 

14 When the Saints in glory, therefore, shall see the 

* Edwards. Sermon entitled, The torments of the wicked in 
Hell no occasion of grief to the S&ints in Heaven. 
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doleful state of the damned, how will this heighten their 
sense of the blessedness of their own state, so exceedingly 
different from it! When they shall see, how miserable 
others of their fellow-creatures are, who were naturally in 
the same circumstances with themselves: when they shall 
see the smoke of their torments and the raging of the 
flames of their burning, and hear their dolorons shrieks and 
cries, and consider in the meantime, that they are in the 
most blissful state, and shall surely be in it to all eternity, 
bow will they rejoice ! * * How will they admire that 

dying love of Christ, which has redeemed them from so great 
a misery and purchased for them so great happiness, and has 
60 distinguished them from others of their fellow creatr 
ores” 

“ How * much soever yon dread damnation, and are 
affrighted and concerned at like thoughts of it, yet if God 
should indeed eternally dpmn you, you would be met but 
iu your own way : you would be dealt with exactly accord¬ 
ing to your own dealing”. “ Assuredly f we cannot but 
recoihfrom the idea of countless myriads of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures [including the great mass of our nearest relatives and 
dearest friends, and the truest and most efficient laborers 
for the general good of humanity] being the victims of 
almighty wrath while eternity rolls on. To our human 
sympathies the idea is terrible. Yet, if such be God’s ascer¬ 
tained purpose [if such be the plain meaning of the New 
Testament] then let us adore ia prostrate veneration, never 
doubting that wisdom aud justice, aye, and love too, enter 
into this mysterious decree ”. 

§ 49. The Bible Itachts immediate divine government . 
When barbarians rise to the conception of a personal, living 
God, they iiuagiue that every occurrence of nature is the 
direct act of their divinity. They have no idea of natural 
laws, the perception of which does not become clear until 
man lias attained to a very considerable degree of civiliza¬ 
tion. Every event for them must be the act of God, —his 
immediate act. As he is omnijiotent, he needs no machines, 
bo means to assist him in his labors, and as he is all-know- 

* Ki’Waroa. Sermon entitled. The Justice of Gcd in the damnation 
of Sinner*. 

f Christian Observer. July 1854. 
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ing and all-wise, be is competent to conduct all the compli¬ 
cated affairs of the universe. To assert that any eveut is 
not the immediate effect of his will, is to deny that he 
governs the world ; and to deny his government, is to deny 
the first attribute of his Godship. “ The perpetual junction 
of Gods aud men, in the same picture, and familiar appeal 
to ever present divine agency” says Grote “was in har¬ 
mony with the interpretation of nature universal ” in aucient 
times. The good or evil fortune of a man was supposed to 
be the expression of divine favor or disfavor. There was 
no such thing as chance. Even the turn of a die was gov¬ 
erned by God ; and to cast lots was considered as a proper 
and trustworthy method of learning the will of the Omni¬ 
potent Anthropomorphism. Thus Jesus said that a sparrow 
could not full to the ground except by the act of Jehovah, 
and even the hairs of a mau’s head are numbered (Mat. X. 
29. 30 ). According to the Pentateuch every event of good 
or evil fortune which happened to the Jews, was either a 
reward or a punishment. Moses represents God ns making 
the rainbow by a direct exercise of his will, without any 
intervening influence of the qualities of the pre-existing 
light and water, to which the formation of the rainbow is 
ascribed in our scientific books. So Saul is represented as 
going to see Samuel under the influence of divine impulse, 
whereas lie had a sufficient motive in the loss of his asses*. 
Pharaoli refuses to permit the Israelites to depart, not oo 
account of the natural pride and blindness which are sup¬ 
posed to govern the actions of some modern monarch*, but 
because Jehovah hardened his heart. The God of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, appeared frequently in person to his 
favorites, talked with them, instructed them, made contracts 
with them, and was to all intcDts and purposes their God. 
He repeatedly led the armies of Israel to the battle-field. 
He slew the Amalekites with stones from heaven, and 
stopped the sun in its course, so that Joshua might destroy 
the defeated Aniorites. When Job was smitten, it was not 
without a previous consultation on the subject l>etween 
Satan ami the Lord of Heaven ; and when Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar and Cyrus were victorious over their enemies it was 
because Jehovah had chosen them as his agents, to inflict 
punishment ou those who had incurred his displeasure. God 
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taught David to fight, commanded Gideon to select his 
soldiers, to arise in the night and attack the foe. The Lord 
set his enemies to fight amongst themselves. He taught 
Bezaleel and Aboliah. They and all the ingenious mechanics 
were filled with 4 the spirit of God \ The same spirit of 
the Lord enabled Samson to kill a lion and many men ”. 
Even the pregnancy of women was included in the matters 
to which he gave his special superintendence : and in Genesis 
alone, six cases are expressly mentioned where children 
owed their conception to his interposition. 

The story of Jonah and the whale furnishes so forcible 
an illustration of Biblical superstition, and is withal so 
amusing in itself, as a part of what has been received as 
the 44 Word of God ” by all Europe for hundreds of years, 
that I shall give it entire. Once upon a time, as the Scrip¬ 
ture says Jehovah saw fit to direct Jonah (probably 
a Levite and professional prophet) to go to Nineveh and 
tell the people there that their city was doomed to destruc¬ 
tion. Jonah however did not like the task, and there¬ 
fore took a ship at Joppa, bound for Tarshish, to escape “from 
the presence of the Lord.” But Jehovah, to escape from 
whom was not so easy as Jonah supposed, raised a storm, 
and the sailors knowing the storm implied that a sinner was 
on board their ship, cast lots to see who was the offender. 
The lot fell on Jonah, and the sailors threw him overboard 
to appease the offended Deity. Foreseeing this result, and 
apparently approving of the sailors method of allaying 
storms, he had “prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah”. 
This fish must have been manufactured specially for the 
occasion, there being no animals in the sea now, which have 
a throat to admit, and a stomach to hold a whole man. 
Jonah’s fish probably had a room fitted up inside 44 with all 
the modern conveniences ” so that the prophet could pass 
the time agreeably. lie lived there for three days and 
three nights, and occupied portion of his time in prayer, 
saying that he remembered the Lord, and would perform his 
sacrifices and keep his vows. And the Lord 44 spake unto the 
fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon dry land.” Jehovah then 
told Jonah again to prophesy against Nineveh ; and he 
went and foretold that within forty days the city should be 
destroyed. At these tidings the Ninevites covered thern- 
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selves with sackcloth and sat in ashes. The Lord was so 
mnch pleased with this method of seeking his favor, that 
he changed his purpose and spared the city. With this 
change of purpose Jonah was “ displeased exceedingly”, 
and he asked Jehovah to kill him. The Lord refused to 
grant this request and to conciliate the prophet, planted a 
gourd seed, where Jonah was, and* daring the night, it 
grew so rapidly that the next day it furnished him with 
shade overhead, and he was exceeding glad. But Jehovah 
put a worm in the gourd vine, and it withered ; and Jonah 
lamented for it. Then the Lord asked whether it was not 
proper for him to spare Nineveh which had 120,000 infants 
not knowing their right hands from their left, (implying an 
entire population of 2,000.000) when the prophet thought 
the destruction of a gourd vine a proper matter for grief. 
There the story ends, and we are not informed, whether 
Jehovah succeeded in convincing Jonah that He was right. 
A pious author* says “ His attempt, to flee from the pre¬ 
sence of the Lbrd must have sprung from a partial insanity, 
produced by the excitement of distracting motives in an 
irascible and melancholy heart [!]. The temerity and 
folly of the fugitive could scarcely be credited, if they had 
not been equalled by future outbreaks of a similar peevish 
and morbid infatuation”. Jehovah selected a crazy man 
for his prophet and stuck to his selection ! Will not some¬ 
body advance the theory that the believers in this age are 
as crazy as the prophets were in that ? Must not people 
be crazy who believe in crazy prophets ? The same pious 
author continues—“The history of Jonah, is certainly 
striking and extraordinary. Its characteristic prodigy 
does not resemble the other miraculous phenomena recorded 
in Scripture ; yet we must believe in its literal occurrence, 
as the Bible affords no indication of its being a myth, alle¬ 
gory, or parable. On the other hand, our Savior’s pointed 
and peculiar allusion to it, is a presumption of its reality 
(Mat. XII. 40). The opiuion of the earlier Jews (Tobit. 
XIV. 4, Josephus Ant. IX. 10, 2), is also in favor of the 
literality of the narrative.” 

A natural consequence of belief in the dogmas that 
every natural event is caused by the immediate volition of 

* Bishop Kitto's Cyclopedia. Article Jonah. 
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party, and commissioned them to offer mnch more pay. 
Balaam loved filthy lucre, and knowing that Jehovah 
changed his intentions frequently, he determined to ask Him 
again about this speculation. Jehovah, seeing that another 
party of messengers had visited his priest, went down, and 
told Balaam, “ 4 rise np, and go with them ; but yet, the 
word which I shall say unto thee that thou shalt do ’; and 
Balaam rose np in the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
went with the princes of Moab. And God’s anger was 
kindled, because he went” 1 The folly of Jehovah is here 
represented in a strong light. In the first place, he told 
Balaam to stay at home ; in the second place, he told him 
to go ; and in the third place, he got angry, because he 
went. In his anger, Jehovah sent an angel, who stopped 
the covetous priest. There was quite a scene between the 
angel, Balaam, and the latter’s ass (a four-footed beast), 
which spoke almost as sensibly as the fox and the crow in 
jEsop’g fables. The conclusion was that the angel said to 
Balaam 14 Go with the men but only the word which I 
shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak Thus, after 
all, Balaam received no other order than he had received 
before ho started. When the priest came to the king of 
Moab, he told the monarch that his cursing and blessing 
would depend upon the inspiration of Jehovah. Balak 
trusted that that inspiration, under the influence of liberal 
presents, would be hostile to the strangers, and accordingly 
he made preparations for a great public cursing, wherein 
the Jews were to be damned, according to the most ortho¬ 
dox fashion. When all the sacrifices were ready, Balaam 
raised his voice to do the cursing, but a blessiug of the 
strangers came out. Thus, the honor of Jehovah, the pro¬ 
fit of his prophet, and the safety of his people were alike 
secured (JVum. XXII. XXIII. XXIV). The most singujar 
thing about the affair is, that Jehovah should have inspired 
such a scoundrel, and have been so much concerned about 
his blessings and curses. Notwithstanding the facts that 
Balaam led the people 44 to eat thimrs sacrificed unto idols, 
and to commit fornication ” (Rev. II. 14 j, and 44 loved the 
ways of unrighteousness” (2 Pet. II. 15), yet he 44 heard 
the words of God and knew the knowledge of the Most 
High ”, and by that knowledge be foretold truly the for* 
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It is absurd to snppose that an omnipotent and all-wise 
God would change his modes of action ; and consequently 
we should believe cither that the world is now governed 
without the intervention of general laws by the immediate 
divine will, the purposes of which may be changed accord¬ 
ing to human entreaties, or we should believe that the 
authors of the Bible in writing of these matters were blind 
believers in barbarous superstitions. That the world is 
not governed as Moses supposed it to be, is now pretty 
well established. If a man should attribute bis pecuniary 
prosperity or misfortunes to the approval or disapproval 
of his religious doctrines by Jehovah, he would be liughed 
at on all sides, by Christians as well as by Freethinkers. 
If the sailors of a ship during a very severe storm, were to 
think there was some Jonah, hateful to God, on board, 
whose destruction would allay the storm, and should 
accordingly draw lots and cast into the water him, who 
drew the shortest straw, the whole civilized world would be 
horrified at the deed, and would demaud the punishment of 
the sailors as murderers : and the annals of the country 
would mention the affair, not in tones of approval, as is done 
in the- Bible, but with unmeasured condemnation, and 
lamentation over the prevalence of so base a superstition. 
God’s will is not now shown in storms, or lot-casting. “The* 
winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest naviga¬ 
tors”—not of the most pious captains. “Iff two men travel 
on the same road, the one to rob, the other to relieve a fellow- 
creature who is starving, will any but the most fanatic con¬ 
tend that they do not both run the same chance of falling 
over a stone and breaking their legs ? and is it not often mat¬ 
ter of fact that the robber returns safe, and the just man sus¬ 
tains the injury ?” As the belief in the manifestations of the 
divine pleasure or displeasure in all the trifling events of na¬ 
ture is untrue and superstitious now, so it roust have been un¬ 
true and superstitious in the times of Moses and Jesus. Or 
if it was true that Jehovah manifested himself to the Jews, 
why shall we not believe that Jupiter manifested himself to 
the Greeks and Romans? We have precisely the same kind 
of testimony for divine interpositions in Greece as in Judea. 

• Gmr.ox. 

f Tiik Key. Sydxkt Smith. Article on Methodism. 
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If this doctrine of the Immediate Divine Government 
of the Universe be rejected, the whole scheme of Christian¬ 
ity mast also be rejected, for all its 14 dispensations ” claim 
to have been giveu, in violation of the ordinary coarse of 
nature, by the Immediate Providence of God. The whole 
Old Testament is one long record of Jehovah’s toils, trials 
and tribulations in endeavoring, by the constant exercise of 
his omnipotence, to keep his “ holy nation ” from becoming 
very unholy. If we conclude that all the accounts of 
his conversations and covenants with Abraham, Isaac, Ja¬ 
cob, Moses, Samuel, and David are mere tales, we cannot 
well believe that the assertions of Jesus, Paul, and Peter, of 
similar conversations and covenants between them and Je¬ 
hovah are worthy of much more credit. 

§ 50. The Bible teaches the existence of Angels. Angels 
are God’s servants and messengers, who go to make up his 
heavenly court. They are a necessity to a personal God, 
who has his throne in some corner of the blue overhead, 
and who cannot go in person to deliver all his messages: 

41 The song of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of all which they 
chose ” ( Gen. VI. 2). Those sons of God are supposed to 
have been angels, though, for all we kuow, they may have 
been little gods. 

When John, the Baptist, was conceived, an angel an¬ 
nounced the fact to the prophet’s futher, who wanted to 
have some security for the truth of the announcement; 44 and 
the angel answering said unto him, 4 1 am Gabriel that 
stand in the presence of God, and am sent to speak unto 
thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings ’ (Luke, I. 19,). 

The old man was satisfied. 

When Jesus was arrested, Peter so far forgot the doc¬ 
trines of his master as to draw his sword to resist, and in 
the beat of bis indignation he went so far as to cut off an 
ear of the High Priest’s servant. For this bloody deed, 
Je.'us reproved him, saying, 44 Thiukest thou that 1 cannot 
pray to my Father, aud he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ?” Mat. XXVI. 5. 

The manna which Jehovah sent to the Jews was 44 an* 


gel’** food ”. Ps. LXX VIII. 25. 

The two angels, sent by Jehovah to examine into the 
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tune of Israel and of Amalek, of Moab and of the Kenitas, 
and he even foresaw that “ a star shall come oat of Jacob* 
(Num. XXIV. 18-21), interpreted b j many commentators 
on the Bible, to mean Jesus. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SCIENCE TEL THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 

Thareb (l i phflouophfcul infiuny”la r aa rtfag 
to a supernatural cause to explain any astral 
phenomena. 

“ The dormatie opinions of fo rm er centuries 
[in regard to the origin of natural occu r ren c es] 
Ure only in the prejudices of the uneducated! 
and in certain creeds, which are conscious of 
their weakness and gladly hide thesaselres in 
obscurity.” IIcxboldt. Kcmmot. 

§ 53. The Bible contains a history of the creation of 
the universe, of the fornmtiou of the world, of the placing 
of plants and animals upon it, of a deluge which covered 
the whole earth sixteen hundred years subsequent to the 
creation, and of many wonderful events which occurred in 
the meantime. A great portion of this ante-diluvian his¬ 
tory is declared by science to be false. 

The Bible asks us to believe that the universe is only six 
thousand years old. The falsehood of this assertion is uni¬ 
versally admitted among learned men. Sir Wm. Herscbel 
published a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 
the year 1800 in which he gave it as his opinion that some 
of the nebulae perceptible to the astronomer are more than 
10 ,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles distant from the earth, 
and if that be the case their light (travelling at the rate of 
nearly 200,000 miles in a second) could not have reached 
the earth in less than 1,900,000 years. The later dis¬ 
coveries by the larger telescope of Lord Rosse show that 
this estimate of Herschel, of the distance of some of the 
stars, is very moderate. Such is the voice of astronomy. 
Professor Phillips, a Geologist, whose opinion is quoted as 
approximately correct by Brewster in his work, entitled 
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Afore Worlds than One, says that the various strata of terrar 
queous rocks beginning at the Primitive, and rising through 
the Old Red Sandstoue, Carboniferons, New Red Sand¬ 
stone, Oolite and Lias, Cretaceous, and Tertiary are res¬ 
pectively 20,000, 9,000, 10,000, 2,000,2,500, 1,100, and 
2,000 feet thick ; and the sum total, of 46,000 feet or 9 
miles of rock, at the present rate of formation, would have 
required millions of years. Lyell states that the bed of the 
Niagara and the delta of the Mississippi bear witness that 
those streams have been running in their present courses 
fifty thousand years. It is the unanimous opinion of Geolo¬ 
gists that there are many animal remains on the earth which 
can not be less than 100,000 years old. So much for 
Geology. Pritchard, the greatest ethnological authority 
says 14 Biblical writers had no revelation on Chronology,” 
and asserts that man has existed on the earth for hundreds 
of thousands of years. 

The falsehood of this statement having been proved, so 
that Christians were compelled to abandon it, they resorted 
to their usual policy of asserting that the Bible does not 
mean what it says. Some of them say that the word “day” 
in the acconnt of creation does not mean day, but a period 
of many, perhaps millious of years. Others say that tho 
“ days” were only of twenty-four hours each, but that there 
was a very great period of time between the creation of 
matter and the creation of light which took place on the 
first day of the six. Both these interpretations are fair 
samples of the miserable subterfuges to which the Christians 
arc compelled to resort to protect their would-be revelation 
from the assaults of mightier science. Some of them at. 
first tried the experiment of asserting that there was stronger 
evidence for the truth of the Bible than for the truth of 
Geology : but they soon found that would not do. Geology 
was plainly the stronger, and the Christians saw that 
they must either confess their gospel the weaker of the two, 
and interpret it according to the new science, or be crushed 
utterly. Therefore, we have the interpretations above 
referred to—miserable shifts, but the best which the wisdom 
of the Scripture-geologists could discover. The first assump¬ 
tion—that “day”dont mean “day”—implies that Moses 
und Jchnvdi did not understand the meaning of words or 
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did not desjre to tell the troth. If they meant periods oi 
millions of years, why did they not say so ? These Scrip¬ 
ture-geologists might as well say thut when Moses wrote 
44 day ” he meant “ second ”. He said these days of crea¬ 
tion had “morning” and “evening”. Do not those words 
imply days of twenty-four hours each ? The other inter¬ 
pretation is still worse. Neither has a particle of ground 
to stand upon : both owe their existence entirely and only 
to the irresistible proof that the plain meaning of the words 
is false. The creation of the heaven and the earth in the 
beginning was evidently part of the work of the first day. 
Thus Moses says “the heaven and the earth were finished” 
44 and he rested on the seventh day from all the work which 
he had made” (Gen. IT \.). Does not that language 
imply very clearly that the making of the heaven and the 
earth was part of the six day’s work ? In giving the ten 
commandmeuts, Jehovah, while ordering the Jews to observe 
the sabbath, says “For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth , the sea and all that in them is, and rested on the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day 
and hallowed it” (Ex. XX. 11J. Those words show that 
the whole creation was comprised within six days, and that 
those days were of only twenty-four hours each. If the six 
“ days ” were severally periods of thousands of years, the 
seventh day on which Jehovah rested, ought to have been 
a similar period, so that he could obtain “refreshment” 
corresponding to his toils. But the seventh day could not 
have been a very long one, for Adam lived through it, and 
long afterwards, at the birth of Seth, was only 130 years 
old. Besides, the growth of the earth according to the 
statements of Geology is a very different affair from the 
Mosaic creation. Genesis represents the business of making 
the world as finished at once, as a wood-turner would gouge 
a wooden ball from a piece of timber ; whereas the Geolo¬ 
gic creation never had an cud ; and it is still in progress. 
Rocks are being dej>ositcd now at the bottom of the sea, 
full of the remains of animalcule, iu a manner precisely 
similar to that in progress a hundred million years ago. 
Jehovah rested from his work : nature does not rest from 
hers. 

It has been said that the words in the beginning of Gea* 
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sis were not written to be interpreted literally. To this -I 
shall reply in the words of Dr. J. Pye Smith, one of the most 
famous of the Scripture-geologists—“ The fact of a clear 
and certain understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
above all reasonable doubt. The construction of the lan¬ 
guage is the most clear and luminous that can well be 
imagined. * * His [Professor Powell’s] notion that we 
have here 4 the language of figure and poetry ’ is palpably 
erroneous. The whole is in the style of plain narrative, 
evidently to be understood as a plain, simple, straight-for¬ 
ward, unadorned history.” 

What dodge wiil the Christians try next ? Will they 
say that Jehovah made the universe in six days, with the 
wrinkles of millions of years on its brow ?—said wriukles 
being placed there for some inscrutable purpose, which men 
should revere in ignorance, since the Almighty has not seen 
fit to reveal it ? If a judge should venture to interpret a 
law with the same violence to the plain language as is done, 
to the letter of Genesis by the Christians, he would be 
hooted off the bench : and if a private individual were to 
twist the meaning of his written contracts as much to favor 
his pecuniary interests, he would lose all character for 
honesty, and get iuto jail besides. Fortunately for the 
priests of all ages and nations, there are no such penalties 
for false and fraudulent interpretations of their super-annu- 
ated Gospels. 

§ 54. The authors of Genesis would have us believe that 
Jehovah created from nothing the earth with the animal 
ami vegetable kiugdoms complete, substantially as they 
now are, within five days, by successive decrees of his will, 
and that after the creation of the earth, he made all the 
rest of the universe as it now is, in one day—the planets 
and stars being made for no purpose, save to give light and 
measure time for the earth. This cosmogomy is directly 
contradicted by the sciences of Geology and Astronomy. 
There is good reason to believe that the universe was not 
created from nothing in its present shape, but that it grew 
to lie what it is, from an iufcrior condition, by a develop¬ 
ment as gradual and natural as that of a tree from a seed. 
There is also good reason to believe that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms were not created at once compute as 
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they now are, bnt that they too grew from inferior 
conditions. 

We see that all natural phenomena are caused nowa¬ 
days by natural forces, acting according to natural laws ; 
and we have no reason for presuming that a different state 
of affairs ever existed ; more particularly when we find 
that the influence of the natural forces, already fcnown to 
science, may suffice to explain the formation of the universe 
as it is. “ There* are not, and never can be any probabi¬ 
lities in nature, that are not suggested by experience.” 
Many of the ablest geologlists and astronomers of the day 
believe, that before the universe took its present shape, aU 
space was filled with a fire-mist—that is, with matter like 
that of the earth, at a most intense heat, whereby it was 
expanded so that one grain of it would fill more than a 
cubic mile of room. The influence of gravity caused mo¬ 
tion toward the centre, and currents meeting caused the 
mass to commence revolving upon an axis. The great ball 
began to give out the heat which was in it ; and the con¬ 
traction caused by the loss of heat produced an increase 
of speed, as the motions of a pendulum are quicker in pro¬ 
portion as it is made shorter. With the increase of speed, 
some of the soft matter flew off, and under the laws which 
govern similar bodies under like circumstances now-ardays, 
formed a ring revolving about the mother-ball. Soon the 
ring broke ; and its elements collected into one or a num¬ 
ber of balls, each of which revolved about the mother-ball, 
at the place where thrown off, and rotated on its axis, to 
which rotation it was driven by the excess of speed which 
the outer edge of the ring had over the inner. 

The mother ball kept on, giving oat beat, contracting, be¬ 
coming more dense, and presently another piece flew off, 
and this second offspring followed the example of the first 
—the latter being now at a considerable distance from the 
mother-ball, and continuing its revolutions at the speed 
which the mother had when the offspring flew off. By this 
process of gradual cooling, condensation, increase of speed, 
and repeated disruption of particles flying off from the sur¬ 
face*, we should at last have a number of little balls rotat¬ 
ing and revolving about a great one, the revolutions and 

• Professor Sedgwick. 
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rotations of all being in the same direction. All the balls 
too would hare a globular form, wider at the equator than 
at the poles. Some might imitate the mother-ball, and 
throw off particles, which would revolve about themselves. 
The mother-ball is the sun ; the offspring are the planets ; 
and the second offspring are the satellites such as those of 
the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus. Such is a slight 
sketch of Laplace’s theory to explain the formation of the 
universe as it now is, from a prior state ; and this theory 
receives the countenance of a vast number of natural facts, 
and is directly contradicted by none. I shall mention some 
of the corroborative facts— 

First: All the planets move in the same plane—and 
not the planets only, but all the stars, as though even 
not our sun, but some distant star were the great mother- 
balL 

Secondly: Our solar system is in motion towards a dis¬ 
tant point m the stellar system. 

Thirdly : This motion is from west to east;—the same 
kind of motion which prevails in the rotation and revo¬ 
lution of every member of our solar system, which has 
been well studied. 

Fourthly: The respective densities of the planets cor¬ 
respond in general to the theory of the increasing density 
of the central body. In decimals, the Earth’s density 
being taken as unity, they stand thus ;— 

Mercury. Venua. Earth. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 

M5. .99. 1. .79 .23 .11 * .26 .11 

Here Uranus is the only exception to the rule, and not an 
important one. 

Fifthly: The distances of the planets from the sun 
show such a regularity as might naturally be expected, if 
the universe were formed on Laplace’s theory. It has been 
found that, if we place the following line of numbers,— 

0. 8. 6. 12. 24. 48. 96. 192. 

and add four to each, we shall have a series denoting the 
respective distances of the planets from the sun. It will 
stand thus— 

4. T. 10. 10. 28. 62. 100. 198. 888. 

Mmiuy. Vaoua Earth. Mara. Asteroids. Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 

It will be observed that the first row of figures goes 
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on from the second on the left hand in a series of daplica- 
tions, or multiplications by 2. There is here a signification 
of unity in the solar system. It was remarked, when this 
relatiou was first detected that there was wanting a plauet 
corresponding to 28 : the difficulty was afterwards consi¬ 
dered as overcome, by the discovery of small planets 
revolving nearly at the place of 28, between Mars and Ju¬ 
piter. A similar relation prevails in the distances of the 
four satellites of Jupiter and the eight of Saturn from their 
respective planets. 

Sixthly: The distances bear an equally interesting ma¬ 
thematical relation to the times of the revolutions round 
the sun. With respect to any two planets, the square* of 
the times of revolutions art to each other in the same proportion 
as the cubes of their mean distances. The general relations of 
the diameter, density, and times of rotation of the different 
planets, all go to coufirm the theory of Laplace. 

Seventhly: The earth having the shape, which it Would 
have taken in a soft condition, and which it could not 
taken naturally, if its surface had been as hard as it is now, 
must have been soft when it took its present shape. If 
it was soft, it must have been under the influence of either 
fire or water. No scientific man will assert that it was 
under the influence of water : while there are many reasons 
for believing that it was under the influence of heat. The 
primitive rocks—that is, the rocks which underlie the sur¬ 
face of the whole earth, and which as Geologists inform 
us, furnished, by their decomposition, the material for all 
the stratified rocks—were evidently formed under the in¬ 
fluence of fire. The crystallization of granite is similar to 
that of rocks which are melted now-a-days in great heat 
and left to cool. If we admit that the earth was once in 
a melted condition, we can scarcely hesitate longer to 
receive Laplace’s theory. It is probable, too, that the for¬ 
mation of mountains can be more easily and reasonably 
explained on this theory than on any other. 

Eighthly : There are various reasons for believing that 
the interior of the earth is now at a high heat. The tem¬ 
perature is known to increase as we leave the surface ; the 
volcanoes arc evidences that there is fire beneath them ; and 
earthquakes show that only the surface of the globe is hard. 
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Ninthly: It would bo reasonable to expect that if the 
interior of the earth were cold and composed of such 
matter as we find near the surface, the specific gravity of 
the whole body would be at least ten times that of water ; 
but we know that it is only five aud a half times heavier 
than that clement; and this fact may be explained by sup¬ 
posing the iuterior to be expanded by intense heat. 

In the tenth place, the remains of tropical plunts and 
animals, found in what are now the temperate and frigid 
zones, show that the earth was once much warmer in those 
latitudes than it now is ; and the most reasonable expla¬ 
nation for this fact is that the whole earth was once 
much warmer than at present ; and the best explanation 
for a heat, greater than that of to-day, is to be found in 
Laplace’s theory. 

Justice to this theory would require a large book, 
and an astronomer—a great astronomer—to write it 
neither of which are at my disposal. But most of the 
probabilities, for and against, are matters of common 
knowledge ; and every one can venture to pass an opinion 
upon facts which are admitted by all parties to be correct, 
and to contain all the material information possessed even 
by the most learned, npou the question nnder consideration. 
Our knowledge cannot be said to be sufficient to establish 
the theory, but we know enough to make its truth appear 
extremely probable ; more particularly, when we remember 
that it has nothing to contend against, except the letter of 
a book compiled from Jewish fables, written by unknow n 
authors in a barbarous age. I say it has nothing else to 
contend against—for the want of perfect regularity iu the 
increase of the size, distauee, weight, and speed of revo¬ 
lution and rotation of the planets, and the apparent reverse 
motion of the Satellites of Uranus, are “nothings” com¬ 
pared with the grander corroborative facts. 

§ 55. Many uaturalists declare that the animal creation 
was not made by supernatural power exercised in successive 
fiats, calling forth fishes aud birds one day, reptiles and ter¬ 
restrial brutes on the next day, and man on another day, 
but that the whole kingdom was produced under the unas¬ 
sisted influence of the forces and laws which exist in the 
mineral kingdom. It is asserted that insects have been 
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prodaced from inanimate matter under the action of elec¬ 
tricity, but the assertion is rejected by many scientific men 
of reputation, and I shall not insist upon it. No man then, 
I may say, has ever witnessed the generation of an animal, 
except by its like, by parents of its own kind. Christians 
demand where is our experience for the generation of ani¬ 
mals from minerals under mere natural laws ! Without any 
corroborative experience shall we believe it to be probable 
that mud produced a worm, as it would a crystal, and that 
the worm developed itself, uutil it became a fish ; that the 
fish grew toward a higher form, until it became a reptile ; 
that the reptile in time got warm blood, and limbs, and 
feathers, and became a bird ; that the bird changed its 
wings into arms, its feathers into hair, its eggs into live off¬ 
spring, and became a quadruped ; and that the quadruped 
grew at last into the highest form of animal development— 
a man ? For, such is substantially the naturalistic theory. 

The naturalist replies to the supernaturalist: There was 
a time, as all philosophers admit, when there were no plants 
nor animals on the earth ; the animals, consequently, had a 
beginning. Then the question is wliether their beginning 
was owing to a natural, or a supernatural cause ? The in¬ 
fluence of a supernatural cause, known to be such, is not 
within any man’s experience, while it is within every man’s 
experience, that all natural phenomena occur under natural 
laws, and therefore, the probabilities are in favor of a na¬ 
tural origin of the animal kingdom. Miracles are not to be 
believed on mere presumptions. 

Secondly: The elements of the animal kingdom are the 
same as in the mineral kingdom, and no force is found in the 
former radically different from those found in the latter, 
and the modes in which these forces act, are substantially 
the same. 

Thirdly: The animal kingdom is not composed of indi¬ 
viduals nil alike, but of classes showing ati ascending scale 
of development. The lowest are mere bags of jelly, without 
brain, heart, lungs, bones, or organs of generation. They 
are all stomach, have no sex, and propagate by buds, 
breaking in two, or by some similar process. Then comt 
animals which live in houses, like oysters ; next are ani¬ 
mals which have bones on their backs like crabs ; tln-n 
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animals with backbones, like fish—the scales being some¬ 
times similar to the crab’s shell. The fish has a small 
brain, half a heart, cold blood, and organs of generation ; 
but he does not copulate. The female drops her eggs, and 
the mule drops his fluid into the sea, and if the two meet, 
fish are produced ; but not, if not. The reptile has more 
brain, more sex, and lungs, whereas the fish had mere gills. 
The bird has more brain, more lungs, more heart, warm 
blood, and in every way is a much more complicated animal 
than the serpent. The quadruped is still higher ; and last 
comes the man, with double heart, warm blood, immense 
brain, great lungs, erect stature, and grasping hands. In 
these varipus grades of being, the higher seem as much 
placed on the lower, as in a brick wall one course appears 
to rest upon another. Among the animals, however, the 
different courses cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Zoologists cannot agree as to what a 44 species ” is. Black 
parents sometimes have white children ; the woolly dog of 
the arctic becomes a very different animal at the equator, 
in the course of a few generations. Besides, even the 
great classes are not to be clearly distinguished ; there are 
the flying fish, the bat, the eel, the ostrich, the whale, the 
omithorynchus, and many others which partake of the 
nature of two classes. The frog is a fish at first, and the 
butterfly is a worm before it becomes an insect. 

Fourthly: Every plant and animal is formed, by the grad¬ 
ual collection about a centre, of 44 cells ”—very minute eggs, 
or balls of animal fluid, enclosed in a skin. At first, the 
cefl gives no indication to the microscope, to what kind of 
animal it is to belong—whether to a worm, or a quadru¬ 
ped. In fact, the most skilful naturalist cannot distinguish 
whether it belongs to a plant, or an animal—to a mushroom, 
or a man. 44 By degrees ”, says Draper, 44 as the develop¬ 
ment goes on, that point is determined, und so one after 
another, the unfolding mass gradually reveals the class, 
order, family, genus, species, and finally its sex and indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities.” 

Fifthly * The knowledge of man in regard to the animat", 
creation, is not confined to the events which have occurred 
since men existed on the earth. The history of the animal 
kingdom is written iu the great book of geology, whereof 
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the leaves are great strata of rocks, laid down millions of 
years ago. These leaves, when now brought to the light, 
show the pictures of monsters, which reigned over the earth 
in the early ages—differing in many important particulars 
from any animal now in existence. In these rocks we find 
that the lowest classes of animals existed first, gradually 
ascending, step by step, to man. The animal kingdom may 
be divided into six main classes— -first: backboneless ani¬ 
mals (invtrttbraia); secondly; fish; thirdly: reptiles; 
fourthly: birds ; fifthly: mammalian quadrupeds ; and 
sixthly: mankind. Now, geology asserts that these classes 
were not introduced upon the earth at one time, or the 
highest first, but one by one, beginning at the lowest The 
backboneless had the world to themselves for thousands of 
years ; then the fish came in addition, and so on. 11 There 
is geologic evidence ”, said Hugh Miller, and he would not 
have said it, if he could have helped himself, for it does not 
agree with his theory, 44 that in the course of creation [as 
he called it] the higher orders succeeded the lower. The fish 
seems most certainly to have preceded the reptile ; the reptile 
and the bird to have preceded the maminiferous quadruped, 
and the mammiferous quadruped to have preceded man.” 

Sixthly: Animals in their growth appear to go through 
the conditions of the lower classes. Those 41 which * occupy 
the highest stations in each series, possess at the commence¬ 
ment of their existence, forms exhibiting a marked resem¬ 
blance to those presented in the permanent conditions of 
the lowest animals of the same series ; and that during the 
progress of their development, they assume in successiou 
the character of each tribe, corresponding to their cousc- 
cutive order in the ascending chain.” This fact is strangely 
illustrated in the history of the human brain. 44 It first t 
becomes a brain, resembling that of a fish ; then it grows 
into the form of that of a reptile ; then into that of a bird ; 
then into that of a mammiferous quadruped ; and finally it 
assumes that of a man, thus comprising iu its foetal progress 
an epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself 
a compendium of all auimated nature, and of kin to every 
creature of lives” 

• Dr. Roqwt. Bridgewater Treatise. 

f Agassiz. 
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The Human race is divided into five varieties—the 
Negro, Malay, American, Mongolian and Caucasian ; varie¬ 
ties which are not all on the same level, but on a regularly 
asceuding grade. The Caucasian child has to pass through 
all these varieties, as he had to pass through all the lower 
orders, before he sees the light. 44 One* of the earliest 
points, in which ossification commences, is the lower jaw. 
This bone is consequently sooner completed than the other 
bones of the head, and acquires a preeminence, which, as 
is well known, it never loses in the Negro. During the 
soft, pliant state of the bones of the skull, the oblong form 
which they naturally assume, approaches uearly the perma¬ 
nent shape Of the Americans. At birth, the flattened 
face, and broad, smooth forehead of the infant, the position 
of the eyes rather towards the side of the head, and the 
widened space between, represent the Mongolian form, 
while it is only as the child advances to maturity that the 
oval face, the arched forehead, and the marked features of 
the true Caucasian become perfectly developed.” 44 Thef 
leading characters, in short, of the various races of man¬ 
kind, are simply representations of particular stages in the 
development of the highest or Caucasian type. The Negro 
exhibits permanently the imperfect brain, projecting lower 
jaw, and slender, bent limbs, of a Caucasian child, some 
considerable time before the period of its birth. The abo¬ 
riginal American presents the same child nearer birth. 
The Mongolian is an arrested infant newly born. The 
beard, that peculiar attribute of maturity, is scanty in the 
Mongolian, and scarcely exists in the Americans and 
Negroes.” 

When we consider these facts, and remember that there 
is no discoverable matter or force in the animal kingdom, 
different from those of the mineral domain, we are tempted 
to a>k, did not the animal kingdom gr^w by the same 
gradual development, according to mere natural laws, as 
marks the growth of every natural object, whose history is 
known to us ? Wc have no cause to believe that the same 
or similar forces which govern the formation of crystals, 
might not suffice to produce animal life. 44 No reasonable 

• Loki>*r Popular Phraiology. 

f Veatigi* of Creation. 
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ground* has yet been adduced for snposing that if he [the 
Chemist] had the power of bringing together the elements 
of any organic coinjionud, in their requisite states and pro¬ 
portions, the result would be any other than that which is 
found in the living body. Every fresh discovery is tending 
to break down the barrier between the two classes of or¬ 
ganic and inorganic bodies, os far ns regards tbeir chemi¬ 
cal combination.” “Thtf transition from an inanimate 
crystal to a globule [an animal cell] capable of such end¬ 
less organic and intellectual development, is as great a step 
—as unexplained a one—as unintelligible to us—and, in 
any seuse of the word, as miraculous as the immediate 
creation and introduction upon earth of every species and 
every individual [of the animal kingdom] would be ”; 
and we are led by all analogy to suppose that, ns Sir John 
Herschel says, 44 the origination of fresh species [of animals] 
could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found 
to be a natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous pro¬ 
cess.” IIow animal life began, and how it progressed from 
the worm to the fish, from the fish to the snake, from the 
snake to the bird, from the bird to the quadruped, and 
from the quadruped to the man, is not clear, but that it did 
so progress, is certain ; and there is much cause to suppose 
that it progressed by some kind of parental relation. 

I shall veuture to be guilty of a little repetition in attempt¬ 
ing to support and elucidate (though in a very brief man¬ 
ner) the theory of the development of all organic bodies by 
natural generation from inorganic matter. This theory 
indeed, appears to me to be one of those grand discoveries 
which deserve to be classed with the law of gravitation. 
This latter principle really contains no grander conception 
than Laplace’s teaching of the formation of the universe, 
or the theory now under consideration. The author of the 
latest work on Physiology, a writer of reputation as a man 
of literary abilities aud scientific attainments on both sides 
of the Atlantic, has the honor to be the first person of autho¬ 
rity—at least among the Auglo-Saxons—who has declared 
publicly in favor of the law of development. He saysj :— 

• Cari»enter. 

f Sir John Hekschel. Address to the British Association. 1845. 

x J. W. Draper. Physiology, pp. 406, 480, 506, 507. 
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“ The organic series, an expression which is full of significance 
and full of truth, for it implies tlie interconnection of all 
organic forms,—the organic series is not the result of num¬ 
berless creative blunders, abortive attemots or freaks 
of nature. It presents a far nobler uspect. Every 
member of it, even the humblest plant, is perfect in itself. 
From a common origin, a simple cell, all have risen ; there 
is no j>erceptible microscopic difference between the primor¬ 
dial vesicle which is to produce the lowest plant, and that 
which is to produce the highest; but the one under the 
favoring circmnstauccs to which it has been exposed, has 
continued on the march of development; the career of the 
other has been stopped at an earlier point. The organic 
aspect at last assumed is the strict representation of the 
physical agencies which have been at work. Had these 
for any reason varied, that variation would at once have 
been expressed in the resulting form, which is therefore, 
actually, a geometrical embodiment of the antecedent phy¬ 
sical conditions.* * * * All animals, no matter what 

position they occupy in the scale of nature, unquestionably 
arise in the first instance from a cell, which possessing the 
j»ower of giving birth to other cells, a congeries at last 
arise, the size and form of which is determined wholly by 
external circumstances. In all cases the material, from which 
these cells are formed, is obtained from without; and what¬ 
ever the essential shape of the structure may be, the first 
cell is in all cases alike. There is no perceptible difference 
between the primordial cell which is to produce the lowest 
plaut, and that which is to evolve itself into the most ela¬ 
borate animal.* * The germ which is to produce a 
lichen, obtains from the materials around it, the substance 
it wauts, as best it may*; but the germ which is to end iu 
the development of man is brought iu succession, uuder 
the influence of many distinct states. As a consequence 
of this, it gives rise iu' succession to a series of animated 
forms, which, assuming by degrees a higher complexity, end 
at last in the perfect human being.* * * * Starting 

from a solitary cell, development takes place, and according 
as extraneous forces may be brought into action, variable 
iu their imture, and differing iu their intensity, the resulting 
organism will differ. If such language may be used, the 


* 
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aim of nature is to reach a certain ideal model, or archetype. 
As the passage toward this ideal model is more or less per¬ 
fectly accomplished, form afW form, in varied succession, 
arises. The original substratum or material, is in every in¬ 
stance alike ; for it matters not what may !>e the class of ani¬ 
mals or plants, the primordial germ, as far as investigation has 
gone, is, in every instance, the same. The microscope shows 
no difference but, on the contrary, demonstrates the iden¬ 
tity of the first cell, which if it passes but a little ways on 
its forward course, ends in presenting the obscure crypto- 
gamic plant, or if it runs forward towards reaching the arche¬ 
type, ends in the production of man.* * * * Thus, 

man himself passes through a great variety of form9, from 
the condition of a simple cell ; these forms merging by 
degrees into one another, the form of a serpent, of a fish, 
of the bird, and this not only as regards the entire system 
in the aggregate, but also us regards each one of its consti¬ 
tuent mechanisms—the nervous system, the circulatory the 
digestive. Now, in the passage onward these forms are to 
be regarded, as has been well expressed, each one as the 
scaffolding by which the next is built; and just as man 
in his embryonic transit presents these successive aspects 
on the small scale, so does the entire animal series present 
them, in the world, on a great scale * * The manifestations 

of this plan are not limited to the forms now existing, hot also 
include those presented by the ancient geological times. 
These views cast a flood of light not only on the relation 
of the various races of life to one another, but also of the 
human family to them, illustrating the course through which 
man has hitherto passed, and indicating that, through which 
iu future ages he is to go*. 

It seems to me quite as absurd to suppose that the facts 
of the development of man from a cell similar to that of a 
mushroom, and his passage through the conditions of worm, 
ti>li, snake, bird, dog, ami even apparently of ape, for the 
bones of a tail are fount 1 at the extremity of his back bone 
—and the gradual progress of the animal kingdom to higher 
forms as shown in the rock-record—it seeni9 to me quite 
as absurd to suppose these facts to be without meauing, as 
to suppose the remains of animals, found by Geologists, to 
signify nothing more than mere gambols of nature—the 
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sportive creations of an anthropomorphic Omnipotence who 
tarned oat the universe complete from his lathe in six days, 
aud threw in the fossils by way of ornamental carving. 

It deserves to be considered as a strong confirmatory 
evidence of the development theory that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms appear to be composed of a multitude 
of provinces, the inhabitants of which are indigenous—which 
were born and bred on that soil. One miraculous creation 
at a given point, whence all kinds of animals and vegeta¬ 
bles were .distributed, will not suffice to account for the 
phenomena of nature—even twenty such miraculous crea¬ 
tions will not suffice ; and, of course, the improbabilities of a 
miraculous influence increase with the number of distinct 
miracles necessary to explain the known facts. 44 When the 
naturalists* of modern times began to inquire into the 
geographical distribution of plants aud animals, they quickly 
found that the prevalent notion of their dispersion from one 
common centre was untenable. From facts observed by 
them they have latterly concluded that, so far from this 
being the case, there are many provinces of the earth’s sur¬ 
face occupied by plants and animals almost wholly peculiar, 
and which must accordingly have had a separate origin. 
Professor Henslow of Cambridge [England] speaks of no 
fewer than torty-five such provinces for the vegetable king¬ 
dom alone. 

41 A botanical or zoological province is generally isolated 
io some manner,—either as an island in the midst of a wide 
ocean,—as for example, St. Helena or the Islede Bourbon, 
—or as a portion of a continent, separated from the rest, 
either by a range of high mountains or by the boundaries 
of a climate. It is also found that elevation of position 
comes to the same effect with regard to vegetation as 
advance in latitude ; so that as we ascend a lofty moun¬ 
tain in a tropical country, we gradually jyass through zones, 
exhibiting the plants of kinds appropriate to temperate 
and arctic regions. Even the neighborhood of a salt-marsh, 
no matter how remotely placed amongst grounds of a differ¬ 
ent kind, exhibits plants oppropiate to such a soil. 

44 Fewer distinct zoological regions are enumerated, but 
perhaps only in consequence of imperfect observation. Here, 

• Vestiges of Creation. 
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however, the evidence against communication of organisms 
from one region to another are even more decided. If, how¬ 
ever, it were surmised that the organisms of isolated regions 
had been commuuicated from other countries, and merely 
modified in their new abodes, the disproof of the conjecture 
would be more positive with regard to the zoology of the 
question than the botany. For while it might appear pos¬ 
sible that seeds have been floated even five hundred miles 
to a new soil like that of the Isle de Bourbon, how can we 
account, by such a supposition for the existence there of 
bats, reptiles and other animals, the progenitors of which 
could never have swum so far for the sake of a change of 
residence ? This island be it remarked is of volcanic origin, 
and known to have become dry land at a comparatively 
recent period. 

u The two great continents of the earth are the first zodlo- 
gical divisions of its surface. The animals as well as the 
plants of the Old and New world are specifically different, 
with very few exceptions ; that is, they are different in the 
degree which naturalists agree to consider as sufficient to 
establish distinct species. But even North and South 
America present different animals. We also find that the 
animals in the north and south of Asia are different, and 
that most of the African species are distinct from those of 
Asia. 

“ The differences are in some instances so great as to l»e 
held by uaturalists to be generic. Beyond this point, how¬ 
ever, there are parities or identities. We see, for instance, 
in nil these various regions, feline animals, ruminants, 
pnehiderms [thick-skins], rodents [gnawers], Ac. Thus, 
for the lion and tiger of Asia, we have a different lion and 
pauther of Africa, the jaguar in South America, and the 
puma ranging from Brazil to Canada. Instead of the elk 
of Northern Europe and the argali of Siberia, we have in 
North America the moose deer and the mountain sheep. 
Asia and Africa have elephants, to which the extinct mam¬ 
moth and mastodon of Northern Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica are parallels: and it now np}>ears that even the horse, 
of which there are several varieties in the Old world, was 
abundant in the New, at a period long antecedent to tho 
introduction of the present breed by the colonists. Au>- 
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tralia has its omen, Africa its ostrich, and America her 
rhea, all similar animals, though specifically different. 

“We find simim (monkey-kind) planted in three great 
regions,—Son them Asia, Western Africa, and Equinoctial 
America, but all of different character ; those of America 
being peculiarly distinct in the want of the opposable 
thumb, and of callosities in the scat, as also in the use of 
the tail as a prehensile instrument. Australia has only 
a few very unimportant mammalian animals of her own, 
beside the marsupials, [poached], which are represented by 
a few species in America ; but to the southern part of the 
latter continent are confined the whole family of the sloths. 
Africa, in like manner, has exclusive possession of the 
giraffe. To Northern America belongs a great number of 
of genera of birds quite peculiar to it, and also a great 
number and variety of the rodents than are to be found in 
any other parts of the earth”. Some distinguished natu¬ 
ralists hold that different races of men are indigenous in 
different continents, but the point is disputed with some 
show of reason 011 account of mail’s being a great traveller by 
nature, and I pass it over. The generally received scientific 
theory, as above-stated in regard to the plants and lower 
animals, is irreconcilable with the plain meaning of Genesis 
which inqdies a disjiersion from a centre, or a similar or 
simultaneous creation throughout the earth. 

But whether men grew to be men from worms, developed 
through fishes, snakes, birds, quadrupeds, and apes, or 
whether a miraculous ))ersonal creator makes the human foe¬ 
tus to pass through those stages merely to “harden the 
hearts” of materialist physiologists—this much is certain ; the 
Mosaic cosmogony is wrong in asserting that the fish and fowl 
were made in the same day or period (Gen. /. 20-23), and 
that the quadrupl'd, snake, and man were made in auother 
subsequent day or period (Gen. /. 24-31). Here are five 
classes, mixed together in two periods, in utter defiance of 
geology and zoology. That the earth was made before 
any of the other great liodies of the universe, that it 
required live days for its construction, while all the stars 
ami planets were rough-hewn in one day—that the suu, 
moon, and stars were made only for the puqioseof marking 
time and gi\iug light to the earth ( Gen J. 11), mid that light 
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was made two days before sun f moon, and stare ( Gen. L 
4. 6. 14-19J, are assertions so notoriously false and absurd, 
that my only task here in endeavouring to throw discredit 
on the Bible, is to draw attention to the fact that they are 
contained in it. 

§ 56. According to Genesis, Heaven is a blue arch, in 
which the sun, moon, and stars are placed, and, beyond all 
these, there is a stock of water, used as a reservoir when 
rain is necessary. Jehovah made “ a firmament in the 
midst of the waters,” and it “divided the waters which 
were under the firmament, from the waters which w'ere above 
the firmament,” and he “called the firmameut * Heaven’” 
and he placed the planets as lights “i» the firmament” 
(Gen. I. 6. 7. 8. 14. 11). David has similar notions of 
astronomy. He asserts by divine inspiration that the Jo- 
hovah founded the earth “ upon the seas, and established 
it upon the floods” (Ps. XXIV. 2), so that “it should not 
be removed forever” ( Ps. CIV. 5 ) while the sun is a great 
traveller—for “his going forth is from the end of the 
heaveu and his circuit unto the ends of it ” ( Ps. XIX. 6). 
The same David says that the said Jehovah “stretched out 
the earth above the waters” (Ps. CXXXVI. 6J, and calls 
upon the “waters that be above the heavens” to praise him 
(Ps. CXL VIII 4). When Joshua wanted more daylight to 
assist him in the pious work of massacreing the God-for¬ 
saken Arnorites, he did not stop the earth, but stopped the 
sun “ upon Gibeon” and the moon “ in the valley of Ajalon ” 
and they stopped without any hesitation, until he saw fit 
to tell them to “go a-head” again. 

There was no rain, as Genesis says, on the earth for six¬ 
teen huudred years, after it was inhabited by men ; for the 
rainbow was not seen before the fiood, and the qualities of 
light and water being the same in all ages, it follows that 
there must have been no rain, siuce there was no rainbow. 
What became of all the moisture drawn from the earth by 
evaporation during this long period, and what became of 
the plants and animals, which how could not exist twelve 
months without rain, is not explained. Probably, the 
moisture collected “ above the firmament” to increase the 
grand stock there which was poured out at the fiood. 

Man ate no meat for sixteen hundred years, if wc are 
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to believe Moses. In Paradise Jehovah said to Adorn 
44 Behold, I have given yon every herb bearing seed which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in it 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall 
be for meat” (Gen. I. 29). After the flood, Jehovah said 
to Noah Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you ; even as the green herbs have I given you all 
things” (Gen. IX. S). 

Carnivorous animals, the same w’hich we now have, ate 
no meat until after the flood. On the sixth day of Crea¬ 
tion Jehovah said “To every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat” (Gen. I. 30). Jehovah ordered Noah to 
take only two of each kind of animals into the Ark, and 
since they remaiued in the Ark ten months, the animals 
could not have preyed upon each other without destroying 
many races (Gen. JY. 19. 20). Noah was specially ordered 
to lay in a supply of food, which, it is evident from the 
terms used, was composed entirely of vegetables ( Gen. VI. 
21 ). It is not stated by Moses, at what time animals began 
to prey upon each other, but we may presume that, accord¬ 
ing to his theory, it was immediately after the flood, when 
man became a carnivorous auimal. How the lions, tigers, 
eagles, cranes, and all those animals which now live on aui¬ 
mal food only, managed to get along in eating grass, is not 
very clear to us. Tneir teeth and stomachs are unfitted for 
masticating or digesting vegetable food, and if Moses bad 
understood this, he would either not have asserted that they 
fed only on herbs, or he would have explained, how their 
natures have since then changed. And yet we know that 
there were carnivorous animals, which really did eat other 
animals, thousands of years before the flood, for we find 
their stomachs and excrements in the rocks. 

The Mosaic myth goes on to state that the first human 
pair were sinners, but were seduced by the snake, which 
44 was more subtile than any other beast of the field.” Wo* 
man was the first to be seduced, and in punishment she 
was condemned to give birth to children in pain. She- 
brutes are subject to similar puins, but wc are not told 
what their sin was. The naughty serpent was punished by 
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a curse that it and ali its kind should forever go upon their 
bellies, and eat dust and be lmted by man. Did the snakes 
in Paradise go upon feet or walk upright upon their tails 1 
If they went on their bellies before the temptation, wbat 
was the punishment ? If they did not go on their bellies, 
were they snakes ? Snakes do not cat dust now, neither 
are they universally hated. The Egyptians worshipped the 
asp for many ages. 

Men before the deluge lived sometimes to be nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty years old, and generally to the age of about 
seven hundred. The cause of this longevity is to be 
found in the fact that the Antediluvians were all 
“ Grahamites.” 

After men had increased for seventeen hundred yean, 
Jehovah became so angry at their sins, that he sent a great 
deluge to cover the whole earth (Gat. VI. VJ1. 19, 22j # 
and kill all men and animals, except a few of each species, 
which were preserved in an Ark. How the Ark floated 
or the animals lived above the tops of the highest moun¬ 
tains, where the most intense and fatal cold now prevails 
constantly, is not explained. If the animals which inhabit 
the arctic and the torrid zones were now to be carried to 
Mount Ararat, many races would expire in a very short 
time on account of the change of climate. It is not ex¬ 
plained how it was }K)ssible lor a pair of every species of 
animal to live for months in an Ark, scarcely large enough 
*o hold them, if packed as tightly as pickled pork ; and 
that Ark provided with only one window. Neither is it ex¬ 
plained vvliat became of the water, for there is not enough 
now to cover the mountains. Though the water stood ujion 
the earth for ten months, above the tops of the highest 
mountains, the trees apparently were still flourishing several 
miles down below. The dove found a fresh olive leaf. 
Trees now-a-days arc not so tough in their vitality. 

A flood occurred 2300 B. C. which destroyed the whole 
human race save one family, and since the waters covered 
the whole earth for a year, they must have destroyed all 
the previous works of men. The geologists deny that there 
ever was a universal deluge. The ethnologists say that the 
various races of men, with the same general |>eculiariti«»s of 
form, color, hair, and mental capacity existed thousand* of 
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years before the alleged date of the flood, as they have 
now. The Egyptologists assert that they have found mo¬ 
numents in the valley of the Nile, which were undoubtedly 
erected, at least as early as, 3500 B. C. Lepsius, who is 
recogni7.ed as the best authority on the chronology of the 
Egyptians, carries his record back to 3800 B. C., at which 
lime there was already an extensive and powerful empire in 
the land of 44 Kheni ” as the natives called it. Among those 
who assert the great antiquity of the Egyptian empire, arc 
Champollion, Bunsen, Bceckh, Barrucchi, Kcnrick, Lq>sius, 
and Giiddon, and no one who has investigated the subject, 
has dared to defend the chronology of the common version 
of the Jewish Scriptures, Milmau regrets “that the chro¬ 
nology of the earlier Scriptures should ever have been made 
a religious question ”. What ? Would he have Christians 
admit at ouce that Jehovah inspired Moses to write what 
was not true ? And that he afterwards inspired Luke to 
confirm the account of Moses by copying the lineal fore¬ 
fathers of Jesus up to Adum, so that there is no possibility 
of dodging the plain meaning of the words ? Brother Mil- 
man is an admirable man, but a poor Christian after the 
orthodox model. If his Gospel says that lions ate grass in 
Paradise, it is his place to swear to it, without making a 
wry face. 

The varieties of human languages were caused by a mi¬ 
raculous decree of Jehovah, on the occasion of an attempt 
of mankind, soon after the flood, to erect a great tower 
reaching to heaven, in which they should find protection 
aerninst any future deluge. Jehovah was enraged at the 
impiety, aud smote the laborers with n oonfusiou of tongues, 
•o that they could not understand each other. Philologists 
have proved beyond a doubt, that nearly all the different 
longues have been changed or corrupted by natural pro¬ 
cesses from a few stocks. Thus the Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, and German are all akin, and are the off¬ 
spring of a language sj*)ken in Central Asia four or five 
tboosand years ago, as English, French, Spanish aud Ita¬ 
lian have been produced from a mixture and corruption of 
the Latin and Teutonic tongues. 

A delung, whose Mithridatcs is styled in the London 
Encycb'patia 44 the most intensive and profound work on 
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the snbject of languages that has ever yet been issued from 
the European press ”, says : 11 The idea must be given up 
that language was communicated to the first men by their 
Creator, or that they were taught the use of articulate 
words by angels, or superior intelligences. There was a 
time, when mankind was but little superior to the brutes, 
when they crept upon the earth—a dumb and debased race. 
This is a proposition which, on a little reflection, offers itself 
to the mind as a first principle, and requires no proof. It 
is true that, when we consider the artificial and complicated 
structure of a European language, which is capable of ex¬ 
pressing all the shades of thought and sentiment that arise 
in civilized society, and of representing all the metaphysical 
reasonings of a Plato, or a Voltaire, the production of so 
wonderful a contrivance seems beyond the reach of human 
faculties. But so also, a European war-ship, which, with a 
burden of 2500 tons, and bearing 1000 men and 100 can¬ 
non, rides triumphantly through the ocean, and defies the 
rage of conflicting elements, would appear to the wondering 
eyes of a naked savage as a phenomenon altogether super¬ 
natural, and it would be impossible for him to conceive that 
such a work was produced by the hands of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. But if he were to trace the art of a modern ship¬ 
builder backwards, through all its stages, to the fragile 
raft, or the primitive log which had been felled by fire, and 
on which the first trembling barbarian committed himself 
to the unstable elemeut, his astonishment would gradually 
subside, and the supernatural being created by his imagina¬ 
tion, would gradually dwindle into a simple man. The case 
is similar, w hen we inquire into the history and progress of 
language. It only requires a little observation to discover 
the stage of its advancement, and to trace it backwards to 
the first articulate sounds uttered by the uncouth child of 
nature. Even when w f e examine attentively the whole 
fabric in its complete form, we discover clear vestiges of its 
homely beginning. The language, which flows from the 
mouth of a Cicero, or a Newton, still bears the traces of 
those infant ages of the world, w hen men referred all the 
movements of external nature to the same voluntary power 
of which they were conscious within themselves, when they 
fancied that the w iud blows, that the suu goes down, and 
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that the ocean roars, and when, with similar ignorance, they 
feigned mountains and rivers to be males and females.’ 1 

The Ptniatetuh gives us to understand that Adam and 
Eve spoke Hebrew, and that it was taught to them by 
Jehovah himself, who always used it in couversing with his 
favorites. But we know that the Hebrew was not an ori¬ 
ginal language : it bears the same marks as many other 
languages of having been formed from old and rude 
dialects. The Hebrew language had its origin, not 
among the Hebrews, but among the Phoenicians, from 
whom the Jews learned it after entering Canaan. It is an 
incontestable historical fact that the Phoenicians had al¬ 
ready a well-established nationality and language long 
before the alleged date of Abraham, and that their Unguago 
was substantially the same with that of the Jews, is proved 
by an abundance of evidence. It is absurd to suppose that 
sixty-six persons aud their descendants, enslaved for four 
hundred years in Egypt, could have preserved their original 
tongue, or avoided, adopting that of their masters ; and it 
is eqnally absurd to suppose that, if they had preserved it, 
the Phoenicians would have learned it from them, and aban¬ 
doned their own. Although it is nowhere distinctly stated 
in the BibU that the Hebrew was the original language in 
Paradise, yet it is implied ; and therefore, the Bible is 
guilty of an implied falsehood. 

If the ante-dilnvian history of mankind, and the account 
of the deluge be correct, it is singular that the names of 
Adam, Eve, and Noah were known only to the Jews. How 
is it that the older and more civilized nations knew nothing 
of such matters, which, by their very nature, must have been 
aiming the most interesting facts which men could know— 
regarding a subject on which many ancient nations had a 
great many speculations and traditions ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

FABULOUS HISTORY. 

“ Gulliver U the moot entertaining bank 
of travel* I ever read, bat tlier* are 
•ome things in U which I can «*4 be¬ 
lieve." ikttU Cl' EAT*. 

§ 57. A great many fables arc mserte^in the Bible as 
historically true. 1 shall have foom to notice only a few 
of them. 

According to Genesis, there was between Adam and 
and Shem a period of 1658 years, and in this time there 
were eleven generations averaging 150 years each. From 
Arphaxad to Isaac was 490 years, with ten generations of 
49 years each. Between Jacob and David, a period of 
956 years, there were eleven generations of 86 years each 
on an average, showing a wonderful increase in the length 
of the generations subsequent to Isaac. Daring this latter 
period, we have not the years of each generation, as wc 
have during all the rest of the time from Adam down to 
600 B. C. Moses says (Ps. XC.) that in his day, the 
utmost limit of human life was 80 years. 

From Solomon to Christ was a j>eriod of 1000 years ; 
and of thirty-nine generations of 26 years each on an 
average, according to Matthew, and of fifty-three genera¬ 
tions, with 19 years each, on an average, according to 
Luke. Moses says ( Gen. XLVII. 9J that Jacob was 130 
years old, when he entered Egypt, and that the Israelites 
were 430 years in Egypt, (Ex. XII. 40, 41), but Paul 
asserts ( Gal. III. 17) that the time between the call of 
Abraham and the dejmrture from Egypt was 430 years. 
Paul is evidently wrong. 

According to the book of Kings Cl K. VI. 1,), it was 
480 years after the exodus that the Temple was comineuc»*d. 
The martyr Stephen, whose words are quoted in the Acts 
(XIII. 21J as of* inspired authority said that Saul reigued 
40 years. David reigued 40 years (I A". II. 11) ; and 
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Solomon reigned 4 years before beginning the temple ; and 
thus we have 906 years from the birth of Jacob to the 
building of the Temple, in the year 1011 B. C. In Acts 
(A III. 20J it is said, there were judges over Israel for 450 
years, and yet there were only six generations among the 
forefathers of David, duriug that time. 

Although the period, during which the Jews remained 
in Egyjrt is given as about four hundred years, yet so far 
as we can learn by the inspection of the different genealo¬ 
gies of the royal and priestly families of Israel, contained 
in their Scriptures, there were not more than three or four 
generations during that time. Moses was the grand-son of 
Kohath, who went with Jacob to Egypt (1 Ch. VI. 1, 2. 
Gtn. XLVI. 11) ; and among his contemporaries were 
Korah another grand-son of Kohath, (Num. XVI. 1), and 
Nashon, the great-grand-son of Pharez, who also went down 
with Jacob. We learn even that Aclian, who lived in the 
time of Joshua, and was still young enough to serve as a 
soldier, was a grand-son of this same Pharez (Josh. VII. 13 
1 Ch. II. *1. IV. 1). A multitude of other instances might 
be adduced of persons, living in or after the time of Moses, 
who were the grand-sons or great-grand-sons of members 
of Jacob’s family when he went down to the land of the 
Pharaohs. The language of Exodus gives us plainly to under¬ 
stand that there were only three kings uj)on the throne, 
during the time the Israelites were in the land. After 
Joseph’s death, a new king arose who had not known him 
aud who enslaved the Jews (Ex. I. 6-11). 44 And in pro¬ 

cess of time, it came to pass tlpit the King of E.ypt 
died v ( Ex. II. 23): and under his successor, Moses appeared 
and led his people away. And yet we are seriously told 
that, in the course of these three or four generations, the 
seventy Israelites, who had entered Egypt, had increased 
to mop* than 3,000,000. having 603,550 lighting men (iYam. 
I. 46. 47.j, exclusive of the tribe of Levi, one twelfth of 
thf nation. Jehovah must have given them a most miracu¬ 
lous fertility, in comparison with which all the wonders of 
propn gat ion, that have happened in modern times, are mere 
trifle*. If my arithmetic does not deceive me, such an 
increase would require that every Jewish woman should 
have given birth to 70 daughters, each oue of whom lived, 
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nnd gave birth to as many again. The thirty-five women, 
who went to Egypt, must have had in all 2450 children, 
who begot 84,750 of the same generation with Moses, and 
the next generation numbered 2,966,250. The women 
were kept busy in those times ! But it is rather inconsis¬ 
tent with this theory of every woman, having 140 children, 
that in the first chapter of Chronicles , where the genealo¬ 
gies of Israel with the names of the male children are 
given for eight or ten generations after Jacob, the women 
appear to have borne not more than six or eight children 
each on an average, and the names of the men who were 
contemporary with Moses or Joshua, instead of numbering 
600,000, do not amount to 1,000. 

It would have been indeed a singular thing, if seventy 
immigrants who were soon reduced to a bitter slavery, 
should in the course of three or four generations, have 
increased so as to outnumber the native inhabitants of a 
great empire, who were in possession of the most fertile and 
healthy portion of the kingdom : and who are known to ns 
to have been an industrious, orderly, and prosperous people. 
The entire population of Egypt now is not 2,000,000, bat 
in ancient times, it was greater, probably 5,000,000. If 
the Jews had 650,000 men, capable of bearing arms, they 
must have outnumbered the Egyptians, two to one : and 
we shall be as much perplexed to explain the decrease of 
the Egyptians as the increase of the Jews. Such a decrease 
of the natives or increase of foreign slaves is contradicted 
by the writings and monuments in the valley of the Nile, 
which throw much light on the condition of Egypt at the 
time of which Moses writes. 

We read that after the Israelites were 11 more and 
mightier” than the Egyptians ( Ex. I. 9) the King 41 Spake 
to the Hebrew midwives (of which the name of one was 
Shiphrah, and the name of the other Puah :) and he said 
4 When ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew women 
and sec them upon the stools : if it be a son, then ye shall 
kill him: but if it be a daughter, then she shall live’" 
(Ex. 1. 15. 16). In the times when Jehovah managed the 
world, every thing was different from the present state of 
affairs. Two midwives now-a-days coaid not wait npoa 
half a million of married women : nor would a king think 
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seriously of trusting to slave-women to murder children of 
their own trilie ; nor would the task of killing all the male 
children in a population of several millions be entrusted to 
a couple of persons, unsupported by any military force. 
The two mid wives, as it seems, did not*>bey the command 
of the monarch, and Jehovah was so well pleased with their 
pious conduct “that he made them houses” {Ex. I. 21.) ; 
and for all we know may have given sticks of sugar candy 
to their children, and sang the Egyptian “Bobbing Around” 
and “ Villikins and his Dinah,” dancing and making faces 
meanwhile to amuse the darlings of those womeu who 
“ feared God.” 

The chronology of the Bible requires us to believe that 
the Jews emigrated from Egypt about the year 1,500. B. 
C. The inscriptions and pictures on ancient Egyptian monu¬ 
ments nnke it probable that such a people as the Jews 
were enslaved in Egypt. This is admitted by nearly all 
those who have investigated the antiquities of that country. 
But the time of the emigration is not correctly given in 
the Bible. The Pentateuch does not contain the precise 
names of any of the Egyptian monarchs—Pharaoh being a 
general name for king, not the special name for a person : 
Sneli an omission—equivalent to that of writing a history 
of the American Revolution, without stating that the event 
occurred duriug the reign of George the Third—deprives 
us of confidence at once in the exactness of the story. 

• Besides this chronology depends upon the general state¬ 
ment that the period between the exodus and the building 
of the Temple was 480 years f 1 K. VI. 1), and upon the 
confused tales iu the book of Judges. But when we count 
the generations between Moses ami Solomon, we find only 
about ten, which at the natural rate of 30 years for a gen¬ 
eration, would place the exodus about 1320. B. C. And 
thin estimate is confirmed by the Egyptian monuments and 
several probabilities, drawn from the Jewish books them¬ 
selves. 

Moses soys that th* Jews built the Egyptian cities of 
Ramies and Pythorn. Now, these two cities were built at 
the ends of a canal, connecting tlje Nile with the Red Sea. 
This canal was commenced ul>out 1400 B. C. and the 
cities were the natural couscqueuce of the enterprise. At 
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this time Ramses the Groat was King, and it was natural 
that a city, founded and built in his reiirn, should lie named 
after him : while it would have been singular, if such a name 
had been given before a Ramses came to the throne. There 
had been no Ramses previous to 1500 B. C. The fact 
that Ramses was the local-god of this city—which is con¬ 
sidered to be established by the sculptures, found at Aim 
Kcscheb — would indicate, according to Egyptian customs, 
that the city was built, duriug the reign of the great mon¬ 
arch of that name. Many other minor facts corroborate 
that indication. “The conclusion” says Lepsius who dis¬ 
cusses the question very thoroughly—“The conclusion, that 
consequently the Jews, if they built these cities [of Ram¬ 
ses and Pythom] must have been in Egypt iu the reign of 
Ramses, who commanded their construction, and could not 
have emigrated several centuries before, rests no longer on 
the identity of the name of a single city, which might be 
explained by the accidental inaccuracy of a historian, or by 
a confusion of dates, but on the connection of a number of 
facts which mutually support and explain each other.” 

Besides “it is known and the monuments—yea even 
the alinost-contemporary papyrus-rolls—confirm it in the 
completost manner, that Ramses-Miamun invaded and con¬ 
quered a large part of Asia, and that he held under his 
dominion, for a long time—probably during his whole reign 
—particularly the neighboring lands, the Arabian peuinsukt 
and all Palestine. We see also bis father, Sethos the 
First, engaged in victorious battles against the Syrians, 
among whom the Canaanites are expressly named, and who 
are pictured on the monuments. That was the most glo¬ 
rious period of Egyptian history. The silence of the books 
of Joshua and Judges of any such conquest, when compared 
with the particular mention of many shorter captivities 
which Israel suffered at the hands of the neighboring nation?, 
appears to furnish additional evidence that those events 
occurred before the exodus.” 

A study of the chronology of the Bible previous to tbe 
time of Solomon shows that little confidence is to lie placed 
in it. The writers had no era from which they reckoned; 
there is no evidence that the events were written down at 
the dates of the occurrences ; and the hbtorical books are 
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marked by the characteristics which are found in the un¬ 
trustworthy traditions of many other rude tribes. The 
dates are not inserted at the ])roper times and places : and 
when periods ar4 mentioned, they are given in rouud num¬ 
bers in a manner to show that little importance was attached 
to them. From Moses to Solomon a large proportion of 
the important periods are composed of forty years, or a 
multiple of forty, showing clearly the unhistoric notions of 
the writers. Moses was 80 years old at the exodus, and 
120 when he died ; Saul, David, and Solomon reigned 40 
years each : and the period from the exodus to the erection 
of the Temple was 480 years. Such a regularity might 1x5 
credited, if recorded by persons cognizant of the facts and 
familiar with the importance of historical accuracy and the 
principles of historical criticism ; but the writers of the 
Bible certainly did not possess those qualifications. 

From Isaac to Solomon, there were twelve generations : 
from Isaac to Azariah, Solomon’s High Priest, there were 
eighteen generations : and from Isaac to Heman, Solomon’s 
Levitical singer, there were twenty-two generations (I. Ch. 
VI ) ; whence it appears that the holy Levites were better 
propagators before the Lord, than those who ate not of the 
fat of the sacrifices. We are told that Ezra ( Ezra VII. 
1-5 ) was only fourteen generations from Phiueas, who was 
a priest in the time of Moses (1450 B. C.). This would 
give seventy years for a generation : and yet during less 
than one-half that period, there were twenty kings on the 
throne of Judah. 

§ 58. “ When, * according to the account, the two or 
three millions of Israelites left Egypt, they were accompan¬ 
ied by 4 a mixed multitude who went along with them, 
and flocks, and herds, even an abundance of cattle’ (Ex. 
XII 38). Yet this immense body is represented as having 
been collected, arranged and put in motion in a single day, 
in consequence of a hasty command of Pharaoh given the 
preceding night. The passover was slain on the fourteenth 
day of the month, which, according to the Jewish compu¬ 
tation, ended at sunset. At midnight, that is on the fif¬ 
teenth day, the first-born of the Egyptians were destroyed 
The same night Pharaoh issued his order for the departure 
• Soktoji. Notes to Genuineness of the Gospels. 
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of the Israelites, and daring the fifteenth day, they were on 
their march (Ex. XII. Num. XXXIII. Z). In what time 
could this nation of men, women, and children, with all their 
6ick and aged, with their domestic animals, and their ne¬ 
cessary baggage, have defiled, in the face of an eutmiy, 
through the Red Sea ? According to the history, it was 
done in a single night. How long must it have taken such 
a multitude of men and cattle to quench the thirst of which 
they were perishing at the waters of Marah, or by those 
which gushed from the rock of Horeb ? What exteut of ter¬ 
ritory must have been covered by two or three millions ot 
men encamped in tents among the rocky defiles, the moun¬ 
tainous and broken country around Sinai, or along the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea ? From the history we should 
receive the impression that they were a body capable of be¬ 
ing readily assembled, and orally addressed by Moses or 
Aaron ; a body which could all be put in motion in the 
morning, accomplish a day’s journey, and at night encamp 
in a particular place : as at 1 Klim where there were twelve 
wells of water, and they encamped there by the waters’ 
(Ex. X V. 27 ). 

“ The number of the Israelites, we arc told, had alarmed 
one of the kings of Egypt. Before the birth of Moses, 
that is about eighty years before the Israelites left Egypt, 
or one hundred and thirty-five [at most three hundred and 
fifty] years after the family of sixty-six males entered it, 
the king is represented as saying * Lo, the people of Israel 
are more numerous and stronger than we arc ; cotne let us 
wisely prevent their multiplying ’ (Ex. I. 9. 10J. Being 
alarmed at their numbers, he resolved to provoke their most 
deadly aud desperate hatred, lie * made their lives bit¬ 
ter ’ by reducing them to slavery ; he issued an order for 
the destruction of all their male children. After au unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt fully to execute his latter purpose, this 
order is said to have assumed the following horrible form: 
1 Then Pharaoh charged all his people, saying every son 
that is born ye shall cast into the river ’ (Ex. 1. 22;. To 
outrage to the utmost a formidable nation, to exercise upon 
it an extravagance of cruelty, which no tribe of men, how¬ 
ever feeble, would tamely endure, virtually to declare a war 
of extermination upou the Israelites iu the most odious forui 
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which war could assume, are the expedients that Pharaoh 
is represented as adopting through dread of their enmity. 
Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the history. The 
Israelites, as far as appears from it, submitted without re¬ 
sistance to be made slaves, and to have their infants mur¬ 
dered as a matter of common usage. The voice of humau 
nature pronounces this to be imi>ossibJe. No people was 
ever so far degraded below the brutes, who expose their 
own lives in defence of their young. 

44 But the king is represented, at the same time, as in 
dread of their power, and fearful, lest they should withdraw 
themselves from Egypt, 4 lest they should join his enemies, 
and by force of arms leave the country 1 (Ex. I. 10J ; and 
according to the narrative, one of his successors considered 
their remaining in Egypt as of so much importance, that he 
manifested the most insane obstinacy in refusing to permit 
their departure. It must have been only for their value ns 
slaves that the kings of Egypt were so desirous to keep the 
Hebrews in their land. But how is this to be reconciled 
with an order for the destruction of their male children— 
that is for the gradual extermination of those Hebrew 
fdaves, who were such valuable property, that supernatural 
inflictions of the most terrible kind were to be endured, or 
the hazard of them encouutered, rather than that they 
should be suffered to quit the country. 

44 When, at last, an order for their departure was 
extorted, we find them represented as leaving the country 
in such haste that they 4 took their unleavened dough in the 
kneading vessels, wrapped np in their garments upon their 
shoulders 9 ; aud during the first day’s journey 4 baked un¬ 
leavened cakes of the dough *, 1 for they were thrust out of 
Egypt, and they could not tarry ; uor had they prepared 
for thein<elves uny provision ’ (Ex. XII. 34. 39). As wo 
have )>efore remarked, however, they carried with them 
4 flocks and herds, even an abundance of cattle 1 ; and they 
carried them into the desert which borders the lied Sea to 
the west, where no supply of herbage was to be found for 
their subsistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they commenced 
their march toward Mount Sinai, through a region of 
frightful sterility. In this desert, they journeyed for three 
days without water, aud as would appear from the preced- 
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ing account, without food At the end of the third day, 
they were furnished with sweet water by a miracle ( Ex . 
XV. 22-25). hat number had perished in the mean 
time, is not told. During their whole journeying and resi¬ 
dence along the coast of the Red Sea, and in the desert of 
Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often difficult to 
be procured, we read of their haring a miraculous supply 
only in one other instance ( Ex. XVII.). Their sufferings 
from hunger, we are told, were great before their arriving 
at Sinai, and quails and manna were miraculously provided 
for their support ( Ex. XVI). Their cattle, of course, had 
perished, or been killed. The manna was continued for the 
whole forty years of their journeyings, till they came 4 to an 
inhabited land Yet, before quitting their encampment 
around Sinai, they arc again described as having an abun¬ 
dance of cattle for sacrifices, and of lambs for the passover, 
flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of spices. Departing 
from Mount Siuai, they march through ‘ a great and terri¬ 
ble wilderness 1 {Deut. I. 19), the people complained, and 
wept, saying 4 Who will give us flesh to eat 1 ? and were 
again miraculously supplied with quails (Num XI). After 
this, their sufferings from want of water return ; but their 
cattle are still alive, for they thus expostulate with Moses 
and Aaron : 4 Why have ye brought the people of God into 
this wilderness, where both ourselves and our cattle must 
die V {Num. XX. 4). Thus the whole nation of the Israel¬ 
ites, and not these only, but 4 a mixed multitude who went 
with them 1 {Ex. XII. 38) are represented as remaining 
forty years iu deserts, where they must have perished but 
for a constant miraculous supply of food ; and as having at 
the same time herds of cattle, which, in their longings after 
flesh, they refrained from eating. The food of their cattle 
must also have been furnished by some astonishing miracle, 
of which the historian has supplied no account. Equally 
for men and beasts, an uninterrupted miraculous supply of 
water was necessary ; but the supposition that such an un¬ 
interrupted supply was afforded, is precluded by the circum¬ 
stance that four particular cases are sjx*cified in which it 
was given ( Ex. X T. 23. X VII. 1. Num. XX. 2. XXL lf>\ 
Tne Jewish Rabbis, though in general not apt to startle at 
absurdities, perceived this deficiency in their history, and 
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endeavored to supply it by a tradition, alluded to by St. 
Panl (1 Cor. X. 4) that the rock of Iloreb, or the water 
which gushed from it, followed the Israelites in their wan¬ 
derings. 

44 An incongruity, only less glaring, is found in the ac¬ 
counts of the wealth possessed b/ the Israelites, while en¬ 
camped around Sinai, in gold, silver, brass, precious stones, 
fine linen of different colors, boards of setim wood, aromat¬ 
ics, and various other articles of luxury, and of their skill 
in different arts. They could have acquired neither their 
wealth nor their skill by their employment as slaves in 
Egypt in the making of bricks. Their skill, it may be said, 
was miraculously conferred. But this solution will not ap¬ 
ply to the casting of the goldfcn calf by Aaron. A part 
of their wealth, it may be said, that they procured from 
the Egyptians, from whom, before leaving Egypt, they 
asked and obtained 4 utensils of silver, utensils of gold, and 
raiment 1 (Ex. XII. 35, 36J. The story of their spoiling 
the Egyptians, in consequence of a divine direction, presents 
difficulties quite us serious as those which it may be brought 
forward to remove. But, however, great may have been the 
generosity of the Egyptians, in gifts of gold and silver, 
utensils and raiment, it will account only for part of the 
wealth of the Israelites, much of which consisted in other 
stores. Nor is any explanation to be given why the Is¬ 
raelites, who were removing such a profusion of articles of 
luxury into the desert, and who consequently had provided 
means for the conveyance of them, should have borue 
away in the hurry of their departure their yet unleavened 
dough in the kneading vessels upon their shoulders, and 
should have had no opportunity to provide any store of 
provisions for their own sustenance. If the Israelites pos¬ 
sessed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I have 
said, means of transporting them. But such does not ap- 
j»ear to have been the case. The camel is the only beast 
of burden which could have been used ; and there is no 
mention of their possessing camels.” 

§ 59. A large portion of the incidents, recorded by 
the Evangelists as occurring to Jesus, appear, on a close 
examination, to be mythical in their nature. The Gospels 
were written at a considerable time, as we shall see in n 
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subsequent chapter (XXI), after the crucifixion. Jesus 
lived in a country where very few had a clear idea of what 
history is, and with those few he and his twelve apostles 
had no intercourse. So far as we know, no record was 
made, during his life, of his discourses or history. About 
a generation after his crucifixion, Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the few people dispersed, whose recollections of Jesus 
might have furnished exact information, in regard to his 
life, to a historian, or have furnished means for the confuta¬ 
tion of a mythic biography. In the course of time biog^ 
raphics appeared—most of them in distant countries— 
which are marked by the charasteristics which are found in 
the myths of Greece, Rome, Hindostan, and Skandinaria. 
Actions are attributed to Jesus because like actions were 
recorded of historical persons, to whom he bore a resem¬ 
blance—because such actions were expected from the Mes¬ 
siah, predicted iu the Jewish books—and because such 
actions were snpposed to be natural and necessary to Jesus, 
as the writers conceived him to be. Such a system of com¬ 
position, though on a much smaller scale, is now in progress 
in regard to the life of the Mormon prophet, Jo. Smith, 
more particularly in regard to events which are supposed 
to have occurred, when no person now living was present— 
so that there is no possibility of contradiction, except on 
the general principles of philosophical evidence : and these 
are almost as little understood among the Mormons as 
among the disciples of Jesus. This mythic composition 
appears to us fraudulent : it does not appear so to the 
writers, who imagiue that the addition of particulars, not 
improbable in themselves, and calculated to describe the 
character, and increase the glory, of their hero, must edify 
the Church, and promote the cause of true religiou. The 
narratives of the miraculous conception of John the Bap¬ 
tist and Jesus, the annunciation, the visit of the wise 
men, the dispute of the child Christ with the doctors in # 
the Temple, the miracles, the entrance into Jerusalem, the 
transfiguration, and the resurrection, are strongly mark^l 
with the peculiarities uf the myth : and in many passages 
we are able not only to trace the myth back to a much 
earlier age, but we are also able to show its direct historic 1 
falsehood, in so far as Jesus is concerned. This subject 
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Is one, the foil elucidation of which cannot be summed up 
in a few general principles : bat requires the particular ex¬ 
amination of all the numerous myths in the Gospels : and 
I shall be compelled to confine my attention here to a few 
of the mythio passages. 

And first of the miraculous conception of John the 
Baptist (Luke I). The events, here recorded, are not such 
as occur in the ordinary course of nature, and therefore 
cannot be strictly historical: and when we consider their 
nature and subject, they must be, if not historical, then 
mythic. The account was probably written by a Christian 
of the Jewish school, mainly for the purpose of magnifying 
the importance of Jesus, and possibly with a view of mak¬ 
ing proselytes among the followers of John, by exhibiting 
the relationship of the Baptist to the Christ as his peculiar 
and highest destiny : and also by holding out the expecta¬ 
tion of a state of temporal greatness for the Jewish people 
at the reappearance of the Christ.* An attentive consider¬ 
ation of the Old Testament histories, to which the an¬ 
nunciation and birth of John bear a striking affinity, will 
render it abundantly evident that this is a just view. But 
it must not be imagined that the author of our narrative 
first made a collection from the Old Testament of its in¬ 
dividual traits ; much rather had the scattered traits res¬ 
pecting the late birth of different distinguished men, as 
recorded in the Old Testament, blended themselves into a 
compound image in the mind of their reader, whence he 
selected the features most appropriate to his preseut sub¬ 
ject. Of the children born of aged parents, Isaac is the 
most ancient prototype. It is said of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, the parents of John, that “ they both were ad¬ 
vanced in their days”; so Abraham and Sarah were “ad¬ 
vanced in their days” (Gen. XVIII. 11), when a son was 
promised to them. It is likewise from this history that 
the incredulity of the father, on account of the advanced 
age of both parents, and the demand of a sign, are bor¬ 
rowed in our narrative. As Abraham, when Jehovah 
promised that he shall have a son and a numerous posterity, 
who shall inherit the land of Canaan, doubtingly inquires 

* The content* of the three succeeding pages are mostly taken from 
Strauss' Life of Jesus. 
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“ Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it* (Gem. XV. 
8); so Zacharias asks “ Whereby shall I know this ? w The 
incredulity of Sarah is not made use of for Elizabeth ; but 
she is said to be of the daughters of Aaron, and the name 
Elizabeth, may perhaps have been suggested by that of 
Aaron’s wife (Ex. VI. 23 ). The incident of the angel, 
announcing the birth of the Baptist, is taken from the 
history of another later bom child, Samson. In oar nar¬ 
rative indeed, the angel appears first to the father in the 
Temple, whereas in the history of Samson, he shows him¬ 
self first to the mother, and afterwards to the father in the 
field. This however, is an alteration, arising naturally out 
of the different situations of the respective parents ( Jud, 
XIII). According to popular Jewish notions, it was no 
unusual occurrence for the priest to be visited by angels 
and divine apparitions, while offering incense in the Tem¬ 
ple. The command which before his birth predestined the 
Baptist—whose later ascetic mode of life was known—to 
be a Nazarite, was taken from the same source. As to 
Samson’s mother, during her pregnancy, wine, strong drink, 
and unclean food were forbidden, so a similar diet is pre¬ 
scribed for her son, adding, as in the case of John, that 
the child shall be consecrated to God from the womb. The 
blessings which it is predicted that the people of Israel 
shall realize from these two men are similar (compare 
Luke I. 16, 17 with Jud. XIII. 5) : and each narrative 
concludes with the same expression concerning the hopeful 
growth of the child. It may be too bold to derive the 
Levitical desceut of the Baptist from a third Old-Testament 
history of a late-born son, — Samuel (compare I. S. I. 1 : 
and I. Ch. VII. 27 with Luke) ; but the lyric^ffusions in the 
first chapter of the third Evangelist are imitations of this 
history. As Samuel's mother, when consigning him to the 
care of the High Priest, breaks forth, operatic fashion, into 
a hymn (I. S. II. I), so the father of John does the same 
at the circumcision : though the particular expressions in 
the canticle uttered by Mary have a closer resesemblancc 
to Hannah’s song of praise than that of Zacharias. The 
significant appellation of John (dear to God), predeter¬ 
mined by the-angel, had its precedent in the announce¬ 
ments of the names of Isaac and I»hinaei (Gen. XVI. 11. 
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XVII. 19) : but the ground of its selection was the ap¬ 
parently providential coincidence between the signification 
of the name and the historical destination of the man. The 
remark that the name of John was not in the family {Luke 
I. 61), only brought its celestial origin more fully into view. 
The tablet upon which the father wrote the name (r. 63), 
was necessary on account of his incapacity to speak ; but 
it also had its type in the Old Testament. Isaiah was 
commanded to write the significant name of Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz upon a tablet {Is. VIII. 1). The supernatural 
incident of the narrative, of which the Old Testament may 
seem to offer no precise analogy, is the dumbness. Bnt if 
it be borne in mind that the asking and receiving a sign 
from heaven, in confirmation of a promise or prophecy, was 
usual among the Hebrews {Is. VII. 11.) that the temporary 
loss of one of the senses was the peculiar punishment in¬ 
flicted after a heavenly vision {Ads IX. 8.11)—that Daniel 
became dumb whilst the angel was talking with him, and 
did not recover his speech till the angel had touched his 
lips, and opened his mouth {Dan. X. 15)—if we bear all 
these things in mind, the origin of the dumbness of Zacha- 
rias will also be found in the legend, and not in historical 
(act. Of two ordinary and subordinate features of the nar¬ 
rative, one—the righteousness of the parents of the Baptist 
(c. 6)—is merely a conclusion founded upon the belief 
that to a pious couple alone would the blessing of such a 
son be vouchsafed, and consequently is void of all historical 
worth ; the other—the statement that John was born in 
the reign of Herod the Great {v. 5) —is, without doubt, a 
correct calculation. Thus, we stand nere upon purely myth- 
ical poetical ground—the only historical reality which wo 
can hold fast, as positive matter of fact being this—the 
impression made by John by virtue of his ministry, and his 
relation to Jesus was so powerful as to lead to the subse¬ 
quent glorification of his birth in connection with the birth 
of the Messiah in the Christian legend. 

An amusing specimen of the manner in which the New 
Testament myths had their origin, is given by Matthew 
(XXI. 1-9,), in his account of the triumphal entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. The Evangelist says that Jesus, when near 
the city, sent a couple of his disciples to get a she-ass and 
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foal which thej should find at a designated place, and bring* 
them to him. “ And the disciples went and did as Jesn9 
commanded them, and brought the ass and the colt, and 
pot on them their clothes, and they set him [Jesus] thereon" 
that is on the two asses; and so he rode into Jerusalem. 
The reader will ask how he rode on two asses at the same 
time ; but will not get a satisfactory reply from any of 
the apologists of the Bible. They are all puzzled at aucb 
a statement. The meaning that Jesus rode “on them" is 
still plainer in the original Greek, than in the English ; and 
the last shift of the theologians is to assert that Jesus had 
some of those inscrutable ways, which are attributed to 
Jehovah, whenever he is detected in doing any absurd or 
abominable action. But why did Matthew write such 
stuff ? To this question we have a satisfactory answer. He 
says of the triumphal entry 

“All this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet ” Zechariah. who wrote “ Rejoice greatly. O daughter 
of Zion! shout, O daughter of Jerusalem! Behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee! lie is just and having salvation ; lowly and riding upon 
an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass ” Zcch. IX. 0. 

The Evangelist understood this to refer to Jesus, and 
supposing that it lmd been fulfilled, wrote it down so ; and 
understanding that the king was to make his entry on two 
asses, wrote that down in the same mauncr. 

“ And lo! [when Christ was crucified] the veil of the temple 
was rent asunder from the top to the bottom: ami the earth was 
shaken, and the rocks were rent, and the sepulchres Hud open : and 
many bodies of saints who slept, were raised, and leaving their sep¬ 
ulchres after his resurrection, entered the holy city und appeared 
to many.” Mat. XXVII. 52, 5A 

“ Who, it may be asked [says Norton] were these saints? 
Not disciples of Christ : for many of them had not died. 
Not unconverted Jews of that time, for to them such a 
v title would not be applied. IIovv long had they lain in 
• their sepulchres ? We ran not but suppose that corruption 
had done its work on the larger portion : and is it to l»c 
thought that God would recreate, as it were, those moulder¬ 
ing bodies without some purpose far different from what 
can be discerned ?” 
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Matthew says, (II. 16) that, when Herod heard of the 
birth of Jesus, “the King of the Jews,” he was troubled, 
and for fear ordered that “ all the children that were in 
Bethlehem and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under/ 1 should be slain. But it is a well established 
historical fact that Herod died three years before the year 
1 A. D. Christians say that there is an error in our reckon¬ 
ing ; but our reckoning is vastly more reliable than their 
gospels. Hennell remarks that this wholesale murder “ is 
not mentioned by the other three Evangelists, nor by 
Josephus, although the latter is very minute in detailing 
the barbarities of Herod. The conduct attributed to Herod 
is in itself absurd : he makes nb search after the one danger¬ 
ous child, to whom the visit of the wise men must have 
afforded a good clue, but slays the children of a whole town 
and the adjoiuing country in a mass. It is inconceivable 
that any fit of anger should lead a politic old king, however 
tyrannical, to indulge in such useless and costly cruelty. 
And how could Josephus, who has filled thirty-seven chap¬ 
ters with the history of Herod, omit all allusions to such a 
wholesale murder ? Lardner supposes that Josephus wil¬ 
fully suppressed this fact, which is rather hard upon Josephus, 
since Mark, Luke, John, and all other historians are as 
silent as he.’’ This myth was taken not from Jewish his¬ 
tory, but from an older myth of Hindostan. The birth of 
the Boodhist savior of mankind, Sakya-Muni, was the occa¬ 
sion of a royal mnrder of the innocents in the same manner 
and for the same motives, as are recorded of the Jewish 
affair, which happened five centuries later. Strauss in his 
Critical Examination of the Life of Jesus has discussed 
very thoroughly the New Testament myths which were of 
Jewi>h origin ; but those, which originated in Hindostan, 
and were imported into J udea and engrafted upon Christian¬ 
ity by the Boodhistic Essenes have not yet been inves¬ 
tigated. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONTBADICTOBTSTATEMENTS. 

“ Gulliver has such (fcbfoa bet notsaab 
contradictions ” BOUWOP 

§ 60. Two contradictory statements can not both be 
true: a divine revelation coaid contain no falsehood : the 
Bible is fall of contradictions and falsehoods: and there¬ 
fore is not a divine revelation. I presume it may be safely 
said that no book in existence contains so many contradict¬ 
ions as the Bible. 

In all ages, since the death of* Jesus, these discrepan¬ 
cies have been a source of annoyance and difficulty to the 
Christian apologists, and numerous attempts have been made 
to reconcile the contradictory passages, but the explanations 
arc generally founded on improbable, and many of them on 
most absurd, assumptions. The more reasonable Christian 
critics confess judgment at once, and say that the text has 
been corrupted or interpolated: the less reasonable assert 
that the contradictions either do not exist, or that they arc 
so unimportant as not to deserve notice. Paley says 44 1 
do not know a more rash or unphilosophical conduct of the 
understanding than to reject the substance of a story by 
reason of some diversity in the circumstances with which it 
is related. The usual character of human testimony is sub¬ 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety ” I do kuow a 
more rash and unphilosophical conduct—it is to suppose 
that a book marked, in a high degree, by human defects is 
not human testimony but dicine : —to receive as a revela¬ 
tion from Heaven an old book, which is notorious for the 
multitude of its absurd and irreconcileable contradictions 
and falsehoods. 

There are many contradictions between different passages 
of the Pentateuch , but these have a bearing upon the ques¬ 
tion whether that book was written by Moses, and accord 
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ingly will be reserved for the chapter on thj Genuineness of 
the Biblical Books. Other contradictions in regard to mir¬ 
acles will be reserved for the chapter on that subject. 

The most extensive class of discrepancies is composed of 
those which are found between the books of Kings (inclu¬ 
ding Samuel) and the books of the Chronicles. The writer 
of the latter books sought to glorify the kingdom of Judah, 
and particularly King David, and to magnify the importance 
of the Levites: the author of Kings seems to have been 
more disposed to be truthful and impartial. Some of the 
contradictions are shown in the following parallel passages. 

Kings. Chronicles. 


David numbered Israel *t the 
instigation of Jehovah. 2. & 
XXIV. 1. 

David had concubines. 2 & 
P.13. 


David massacred two-thirds of 
the Moabites. 2. & VUI. 2. 


David burned men of Kabbah 
in brick-kilns. 2. & A II. £1. 

David's adultery with Bath- 
sheba and murder of Uriah, and 
the reproof of his wickedness by 
the prophet Nathan are fully stat¬ 
ed in Kings. 2. 8. XI. 2— XII. 
26. 

David gave up two brother-in- 
law and five step-sons to l>e mur 
dered. 2. & XXI. 1—11. 

Solomon had 700 wives, 300 
concubines, and was idolatrous. 
1. K. XI. 

The incest of Ammon, son of 
David, and the murdei; of the 
criminal by his brother. 2. S. 
A III. 


It was at the instigation of 
Satan. 1. CL XXL 1. 


The concubines are not men¬ 
tioned in the parallel passages 
in Chronicles. 1. CL XtV. 3. 

This cruelty is not mentioned 
by the Chronicler. 1. CL XVIII. 
3. 

Not mentioned by the Chron¬ 
icler 1. CL XX. 3. 

All these interesting facts are 
discreetly omitted in Chronicles. 
1. CL XX. 


No mention. 


No mention. 


No mention. 
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Kings, 

In the reign of Kehoboam (son 
of Solomon) “Judah did evil in 
the sight of the Lord, and they 
provoked him to jealousy, with 
their sins which they had com¬ 
mitted, above all that their fathers 
had done. For they also built 
them high places, and images, and 
groves on every high hill and un¬ 
der every green tree. And there 
were also Sodomites in the land; 
and they did, according to all the 
abominations of the nations which 
the Lord cast out l>eforc the chil¬ 
dren of Israel.” I. K. XIV. 22-24. 

Abijam “walked in all the 
sins of his father,” Kehoboam. 

1. K. XV. 3. 

Asa, son of Abijam, did not 
remove “the high places.” 1. K. 
XV. 14. 

In the reign of Jehoshaphat son 
of Asa. u the high places were 
not taken away, for the people 
offered and burned incense vet in 
the high places” 1. A\ XXII. 43. 

In the reign of Jehoash, “ the 
high places were not taken away: 
the people still sacrificed and 
burned incense in the hitrh places.” 

2. K. XII. 3. 

Heathen worship in reign of 
Azariah. 2. K. X V. 4. 

The people practised heathen 
worship in the reign of Jotliam. 
2. A". AT. 35. 

Ilezekiah “ removed the high 
places, and broke the images, and 
cut down the grovws, and broke 
in piece's the brazen serpent which 
Moses had made; for unto those 
days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it.” 2. K. 
XVIII. 4. 


Chromdes. 

Kehoboam “ forsook the law 
of the Lord and all Ind with 
him. ” 2 CL XIL L 


Abijah was a moos man. S» 
CL A HI. 2. II 

Asa did remove “the high 
places.” 2. CL XIV. 3. 

Jehoshaphat “ took away the 
hicrh placts and groves out of 
Judah.” 2. CL XVII. C. 


In the reign of Joosh “all the 
people went to the house of Baal 
and broke it down, and broke his 
altars and his images in pieces.” 
2. CL XXIII. 17. 

No mention. 2. CL XXVL 

The people “did corruptly” 
2. CL XXVII. 3. 

Ilezekiah “opened the doors 
of the house of the Lord and re¬ 
paired them ” 2. CL XXIX. 3. 
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In the Kings (2. S. VI.) the 
priests and Lcvites do not appear 
on the occasion at all, and sacri¬ 
fice is offered by David himself, 
whereas under the law a priest 
should have offered it. 

Hiram presented 20 measures 
of oil to Solomon. 1. A'. V. 11. 

The Ammonites obtained 1000 
mercenaries of Ring Maacah to 
fight against Israel. 2. S. X. 6. 


In the battle 700 charioteers 
were slain. 2. S. X lb. 

For David’s offence in number 
ing the |>eople, Jehovah proposed 
to inflict one of three great evils 
on Jndea, one of which was a 
seven years famine. 2. S. XXIV. 
13. 

Solomon “went to sacrifice 
there [at Gibeon] for that was 
the great high place.” IK. III. A. 


Chronicles. 

In the Chronicles (1. Ch. XIII. 
XV. XVI), the priests and Le¬ 
vi tes play a principal part in the 
removal of the Ark by David to 
Jerusalem. 

He presented 20,000 measures 
2. Ch. U. 10. 

They obtained 32,000 chariots 
of war. (1. Ch. XIX. 7.). There 
never were 32,000 chariots of 
war, at one time, in all western 
Asia. 

In the battle 7000 charioteers 
were slain. 1. Ch. XIX. 8. 

The Chronicler says it was a 
three years’ famine. 1. Ch. 
XXL 11.12. 


Solomon went to Gibeon, “for 
there was the tabernacle of the 
congregation of God which 
Moees ” had made. 2. 0.1.3. 


In aH these cases the Chronicler shows an evident de¬ 
sire to conceal the sins or magnify the honors of Judah. 
Many other cases might be cited, but the quotation of the 
passages would require more space than can be afforded in 
this book. I shall now give some contradictions which do 
not appear to owe their origin to any dishonest purpose 
in the writers— 


There was war between kings 
Asa and Roasha all their days. 

1. A". XV. 33. 

Baasha died in the 26th year 
of Asa. 1. K. XIV. 6. 8. 

Aha/iah was twenty-two years 
old wh a n tc mounted the throne. 

2. K. Mil. 26. 


In Asa’s reign, Judah hod 
peaag during seven vears of 
Baasha’s time. 2. Ch. X'lV. 1 . 6. 

Baasha built Hamah in the 
36th vear of Asa’s reign. 2. Ch. 
XVLI. 

He was forty-two years old, 
when he mounted the throne. 

2. Ch. XXII. 2. 
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King*. 

King Abijam reigned three 
years and died before Jeroboam. 
I. K XV 1. 2. 9. 


Solomon had 40.000 horses in 
hk stalls! 1. K. IV. 26. 

There were in the time of David 
800,000 soldiers in Israel and 
500,000 in Judah (2. S: XXIV. 
9.) The Jews were not divided 
into the two nations of “ Israel ” 
and 11 Judah ” until two genera¬ 
tions alter this census, but were 
composed of the twelve tribes. 


ChronicUs. 

Abijah lived after Jeroboam's 
death, waxed mighty, married 
fourteen wives, ami begat two 
sons and fourteen daughters. 
2. Ch. Xin. 1.2. 20. 21. XIV. 1. 

Solomon had 4000 horses in 
his stalls. 2. Ch. IX. 25 

There were 1.100,000 soldiers 
iu Israel and 470,000 in Judah. 
1. Ch. XIX. 5.6. 


Matthew and Lake, both give a genealogy of JesosL 
The former begins at Abraham and comes down to Joseph ; 
the latter begins at Joseph and carries the line np to 
Adam. Matthew says there were 26 generations between 
Jesns and David; Luke says there were 43. Matthew 
says “Jacob begot Joseph ”, and Lake says Joseph was 
41 the sou of Heli. ” Christians try to reconcile the difficulty 
by asserting that Luke gives the genealogy of Mary ; bat 
the assertion has not a particle of evidence to support it. 
A human biographer, if giving, in such a case, the genealogy 
of a woman, would have stated the fact clearly so as not 
to be misunderstood. Such a method of interpretation may 
get rid of a discrepancy, but it accuses Jehovah, the al¬ 
leged author, of being little better thin a fool. There are 
bat two or three names which are found in both geneal¬ 
ogies— so little resemblance is there between them. Mat¬ 
thew mentions Salathiel and says he was the son of Jecho- 
nias ; Luke says he was the son of Neri. Certainly, Sala¬ 
thiel did not have two fathers. The supposition that Luke 
gave the genealogy of jftary will not account for the dis¬ 
crepancies beyond Salathiel; every discrepancy there im¬ 
plies an inevitable falsehood in the Scriptnre. Lake says 
that Rhesa was the son of Zorobabcl, but the author of 
Chronicles (l. Ch. III. 17. 19J says that Zembabel bad no 
son of that name. Lake says that Sala was the son of 
Cainan and the grandson of Arphaxad ; the author of 
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Genesis says Salah was the son of Arpbaxad ; and he does 
not mention Cainan ( Gen. X. 24. XI. 12 ). Matthew and 
Lake say that Zernbabel was the son of Salathiel, bnt in 
Chronicles it is written that he was the son of Pedaiah. 
Matthew says that “Joram begot Ozias” {Mat. I. 8^, but 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles it is stated that Ozias 
was the great-great-grand-son of Joram, — three kings, in 
the direct line, reigning between the two. Dr. Doddridge 
supposes that Matthew intended to punish Ahaziah for his 
wickedness by leaving his name out! These genealogies of 
Jesus after all do not amount to much, for if the New Tes¬ 
tament is to be believed, it does not appear that Jesus had 
in his veins a particle of the blood of any one mentioned in 
all these lists. His only human blood was of Mary, and 
the Evangelists do not give the least hint to enable us to 
discover that she had a drop of David’s blood in her veins. 

A large portion of the Pentateuch is occupied with giv¬ 
ing directions, prescribed by Jehovah in regard to the 
manner of managing the sacrifices. There directions pur¬ 
port to have been given when the Jews were brought out 
of Egypt, and to have been written by the man who led 
them out. In later years, it was discovered, that the greater 
the ceremonies the less was the valuable religion, and 
the sacrifices became an eyesore to the better class of the 
Jews. The books of the later prophets coutain many pas¬ 
sages showing that they had little respect for the ancient 
ceremonies. The clearest of these passages is in Jeremiah 
( VII. 22;, where he says Jehovah told him “I spake not 
unto vour fathers, nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burned 
offerings or sacrificesDid Moses lie ? did Jeremiah lie? 
or did they both lie ? or both tell the truth ? 

The author of Exodus ( TV. 3) says that Jehovah was 
not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name of 
Jehovah. Yet in Genesis (XXVIII. 13) it is said that 
the lx>rd appeared to Jacob in a dream and told his own 
name (Jehovah in the Hebrew Bible). And elsewhere, 
( Gen. XXII. 14), it is said that Abraham called the place 
of the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, “ Jehovah-jireh ; ” and in 
Genesis IV. 26, it is said, “then men began to call on 
the name of Jehovah.” 
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Moses says (Gen. XXXII. 19) that Jacob bought the 
field of Sychem, while Luke says ( Acts VII. 15, 16) that 
Abraham bought it. 

There is a discrepancy between Genesis ( XLVI. 26, 2*1), 
and Ads ( VII. 14), in regard to the number of Israelites 
who went to Egypt with Jacob : Moses says there were 
sixty-six, and Luke says there were seventy-five. 

Did Aaron die on the top of Mount Hor, on the way 
from Kadesh to the Red Sea ( Num. XX. 28), and also at 
Mosera on the way from Beeroth to Gudgodah,(2>nc/.X 6} ? 

In Nehemiah (VII.) there is an enumeration of the 
men of the people of Israel in detail and in total ; but the 
total as given by the prophet 42,360, does cot agree with 
the total, obtained by adding together the particulars, 
which amount to 29,818. Watson in his Reply to Paine ad¬ 
mits the discrepancy,but asserts most positively, without being 
able to show a particle of evidence to support his assertion, 
that the discrepancy is owing to some error in the transcribing. 

David is described as “a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war” (1 S. XVI. 18), and afterwards he is de¬ 
scribed as “a youth”, ‘‘stripling”, who had never had any 
fights save with wild animals, who had never worn armor, 
and who took his sling and pebbles to fight against the 
Philistines, because, after trial, he found the sword and 
armor of Saul too cumbersome. 1 S. X VIJ. 33-42. 

David brought the head of Goliath to Jerusalem (1 S. 
XVII. 54), w hich w’as then, and for a long time afterwards 
a citv of the enemies, agaiust whom David was fighting. 
1 Ch. XI. 4. 

Abraham did not leave Haran till after the death of 
his father Terah (Ac/a VII. 4). Terah died one hundred 
and thirty-five years after the birth of Abraham ( Gen. XI. 
32). Abraham left Haran when he was seventy-five years 
old. Gen. XII. 4. 

Jeremiah (XXI. 9) advised the Israelites to desert to 
the Chaldeans: and he denied (XXXVII. 14) that he 
gave such advice ; and then we are told that he was cast 
into two different prisons for giving it. Jtr. XXXVII. 16, 
XXXVIII. 6. 

The anthor of the book of Joshua (X. 13) quotes the 
book of Jasher as authority for the arrest of the sun by 
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Joshua, and the author of Kings (1 K. I. 18J quotes the 
same book to prove the sayings of Saul four hundred years 
later. 

44 God did tempt Abraham ” (Gen. XXII. 1 ). 44 God 

tempteth not any man ”. James , I. 13. 

Saul was much pleased with David before the battle 
with Goliath (i S. XVI. 21, 22). After the death of Go¬ 
liath, David was an entire stranger to Saul (\ S. XVII. 
65,). Bayle remarks 44 It is somewhat strange that Saul 
did not know David that day, since that young man had 
played several times on his musical instrument before him, 
to disperse those black vapors which molested him. If such 
a narrative as this should be found in Thucydides , or in Livy, 
all the critics would unanimously conclude that the trans¬ 
cribers had transposed the pages, forgot something in one 
place, repeated something iu another, or iuserted some 
preposterous additions in the author’s work. But no such 
suspicions ought to be entertained of the Bible ”, 

Did Peter deny Christ to a man (John XVIII. 26. 
Luke XXII. 58), or to a maid ? Mat. XXVI. 71. Mark 
XIV. 69. 

Matthew says (XXVII. 34), that, at the crucifixion, 
they gave Jesus 44 vinegar mixed with gall ” to driuk, but 
Mark ( XJ r . 23) says 44 wine mixed with myrrh ”. 

Judas repented according to Matthew (A XVII. 3), 
and it is implied in Ads (I. 18), that he did uot repent. 
Matthew says he gave back the thirty pieces of silver to 
the priests ; Ads says he did not. Matthew says the priests 
with that money bought a field to bury strangers ; Ads 
says he bought a field for himself. Matthew says he 
hanged himself ; according to Ads — 44 He burst asunder in 
the uiid>t, and all his bowels gushed out”. Matthew ac¬ 
counts for the designation of the stranger’s graveyard, as 
the field of blood, by saying that it was bought with the 
reward of iniquity ; but Ads says it was because of Judas’ 
tragic death there. 

The expulsion of the money changers from the temple 
took place soon after the baptism of Jesus, according to 
John {II. 13), but Matthew ( XXI. 12), Mark (XI. 15), 
and Luke ( XIX. 45), place the event in the last visit to 
Jerusalem, and just before the crucifixion. 
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John (/. 28, 40, 41) says that Jesus called Simon and 
Andrew, at Bcthabara, beyond Jordan, in the presence of 
John the Baptist, while Matthew says {IV. 12, 18) the 
call occurred at the sea of Qalilee after the temptation on 
the mount, and after John was cast into prison. 

According to Matthew {III. 16. IV. J, 2(, Mark (Z 
11, 12), and Luke {III. 22. IV. 1. 2), Jesus, after being 
baptized by John, was forthwith led ont into the wilderness, 
and tempted by the devil during forty days : but John (Z 
33, 35, 43. II. 1, 12, 13) completely excludes the temp¬ 
tation. He says that on the first day after the baptism, 
Jesus was with John, on the second day he conversed with 
Peter, on the third day he attended thejnarriage in Cano, 
then he went to Capernaum, and then to Jerusalem, so that 
it was impossible for him to have spent any forty days in 
the wilderness. 

John the Evangelist (Z 29-34) says that John the 
Baptist 41 bare record ” of Christ at the baptism :—“ This 
is the son of God”. Again, a few days later, and long 
before the imprisonment of the Baptist, the latter, in a long 
discourse, is represented saying : “ The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand ” {John III. 
27) : and yet Matthew {XI. 2), and Luke ( VII. 18), 
state that when the Baptist was in prison, he sent two of 
his disciples to Jesus to learn whether he was really the 
Christ, or whether he was only the forerunner of a greater ? 
Mark (/. 11) says that at the baptism, there was a voice 
from Heaven :—“ Thou art my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased How then could John the Baptist doubt, 
himself being inspired, and having such evidence before 
him ? St. John must have manufactured those speeches ; 
for Apollos, an “ eloquent man and mighty in the Scrip¬ 
tures ”, who was a disciple of the Baptist, knew not Christ, 
and long after his death was baptising with the baptism of 
John, when he was converted by Paul. Ads XVIII. 25 ; 
XIX. 3. 

Matthew ( V. 12) and Mark {I. 14) assert that Jesus 
did not go into Galilee until after the Baptist’s imprison¬ 
ment, but John states {III. 33) not only that Jesus went 
into Galilee immediately after the baptism aud l>eforc the 
Baptist was iuiurisoned, but even baptised the latter in Judea. 
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While Paul was in Damascus, “ the Jews took counsel 
to kill him. Bat their laying in wait was known of Saul. 
And they watched the gates day and night to kill him. 
Then the disciples took him by night, and let him down by 
the wall in a basket ”. Acts. IX. 23-25. 

Bat according to Paul's own story, it was the governor 
that wanted to kill him. 11 In Damascus, the governor 
under Aretas, the king, kept the city of the Damascenes 
with a garrison, desiroas to apprehend me. And through 
a window, in a basket, was I let down by the wall, and es¬ 
caped his hands ”. 

There a number of discrepancies in the different ac¬ 
counts of the miracle at Saul's conversion. • , 

The first account (Acts IX. 1-9) says that Saul was 
going to Damascus to persecute the Christians there, when 
suddenly “ a light from Heaven ” shone round about him, 
and he fell to the earth. A voice addressed him, ordering 
him to go into the city, and it should be told him what he 
should do. Some men with him “ stood speechless, hear¬ 
ing a voice, but seeing no man ”. 

The second account (Ads XXII. 3-11) says the light 
was 44 a great light” : and those who were with Saul 44 saw 
indeed the light and were afraid ; but they heard not the 
voice.” 

In the third narrative ( Acts XXVI. 9-20) Saul says, 
himself speaking, that he went with authority from the chief 
priests to persecute the Christians, when 44 1 saw in the 
way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun « « * and when we were all fallen to the earth, 

1 heard a voice speaking unto me, and saying iu the Hebrew 
tongue, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks.’ And I said 4 Who art 
thou. Lord?’ And he said 4 1 am Jesus, whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and stand upon thy feet ; for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minis¬ 
ter and a witness, both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto 
thee : delivering thee from the people and from the Gentiles, 
to whom I now 6end thee.’ ” 

The first and second accounts contemplate that Saul 
should be told in Damascus, what he should do for the 
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Lord : and the message was delivered by Ananias accord¬ 
ingly, as related in another part of the Ads : the third 
account represents the Lord as delivering his message 
directly on the spot. 

Saul was blind from the effects of the light, “ above the 
brightness of the sun” (the affair took place in “mid¬ 
day”) : and the Lord went to Ananias, a Christian in 
Damascus, told him where Saul was, and ordered him to 
go and restore him to sight by laying on of hands. 
Now, Ananias had a pretty high opinion of Jehovah, bnt 
he imagined the Lord did not know so much about Saul as 
lie ought to before ordering one of his servants to put him¬ 
self, a Christian, within the clutches of that bloody perse¬ 
cutor : and he answered “Lord, I have heard by many of 
this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem : and here he hath authority from the chief 
priests to bind all that call on thy name ” (Ads /X 13,14). 
“ So you see”, hints Ananias, “if I go near Saul, be may 
nab me, and broil me over a slow fire, which would not bo 
agreable, as I am a man of weak nerves ; besides my busi¬ 
ness requires my personal attention.” The Lord orders 
him to do as he was bid, for Saul was all right. 

Now, it so happens that the lying priest who wrote 
this story, exposes his fraud beautifully. How could Ana¬ 
nias tell the Lord that Saul had authority to bind the 
Christians? How could Ananias know anything of the 
sort? The priests at Jerusalem, of course, did not tell 
that Saul had authority to seize the Christians, for such 
telling would defeat the purpose, neither did Saul tell of 
his authority, or he would have told at the same time of his 
conversion, and the report of the latter would have reached 
Ananias as surely as that of the authority. The fact is that 
the author of the Acts wanted to make a dramatic story, and 
in making the attempt was green enough to botch the job. 

When Auatiias went to Saul he said to him, “ Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou inightest re¬ 
ceive thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost” (Ads 
IX. IT). Now, according to the three accounts heretofore 
given, neither Jesus nor any other person “appeared” unto 
Saul. 
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Paul tells the story differently. He says that Ananias 
came to him and said, 14 4 Brother Saul, receive thy sight.' 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. And he said, 
‘The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldest know his will, and see that Just One, and shouldest 
hear the voicfe of his mouth. For thou shalt be his witness 
onto all men of what thou host seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thou ? Arise and be baptized, and wash away 
thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.’ ” 

On the morning of the resurrection, says Matthew, 
(XXVIII. 1), Mary Magdalene and the other Mary went 
to the sepulchre. According to Mark (XVI. 2) Mary 
Magdalene, the other Mary, and Salome went. Luke tells 
ns ( XXIII. 55. XXIV. 1—10), that Mary Magdalene, the 
other Mary, Joanna, 44 and other women,” went together 
to the tomb; and John (AX 1) says that Mary Mag¬ 
dalene went alone. 

Matthew states that an angel descended from neaven 
and rolled away the stone as the women came. Mark says 
the stone was rolled away when the women arrived there, 
and when they entered, they saw a young man clothed in 
a long white garment, sitting on the right side. According 
to Luke, they found the stone rolled away, and inside after 
a little time they saw that 44 two men stood by them in 
shining garments.” John says, Mary Magdalene found the 
stone rolled away, and saw two angels 44 sitting the one at 
the head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain.” 

Matthew says that, after the two women left the tomb, 
Jesus met them and requested them to tell Peter and the 
disciples to meet him in Galilee. Mark states that the 
yoang man in white requested the three women to direct 
the disciples to meet Jesus in Galilee. Luke asserts that 
the six or more women, finding the sepulchre empty, were 
told by the 44 two men in the shining garments,” that Jesus 
had arisen, saying nothing about going to Galilee ; and 
therenpon the women told the apostles, who disbelieved, 
and Peter ran to the sepulchre to satisfy himself. John 
says, the one woman told Peter and John that the sepulchre 
was empty, whereupon those two “ran both together” 
to thv tomb. 
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According to Matthew, Jesns met the two women going 
from the sepulchre, requested them to send the eleven to 
meet him in Galilee, whither they went, and where he met 
them, and where “ they w orshipped him : but some doubt ?d.” 
Mark affirms that Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
who went and told bis disciples, and they “ believed not.” 
Afterwards he appeared to two of the apostles and these 
two told the others, who did not believe. Afterwards he 
appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat and upbraided 
them with their unbelief, and “ so then after the Lord had 
spoken unto them, he was taken up into Heaven.” Luke 
states that on the day of the resurrection, Christ appeared 
to two of the apostles on the road to Eminaus, and bad a 
long conversation with them. That same day he appeared 
to the eleven at meat in Jerusalem, ate “broiled fish, and 
of an honey comb, ” spoke with them for some time; led 
them out as far as Bethany, and was carried up to Heaven 
before them. John says, that Jesus appeared in the sep¬ 
ulchre to Mary Magdalene, and the same day in the eve¬ 
ning, he appeared to ten apostles, Thomas being absent. 
Eight days later. Christ met the whole eleven in the same 
place, and Thomas who then saw him for the first time after 
the resurrection, being somewhat skeptical, stuck his finger 
into the hole to know whether it was there yet. After¬ 
wards, Jesus show ed himself to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias. The Ads says Jesus was seen of the apostles for 
forty days after the resurrection. 

There is a remarkable discrepancy between the report, 
given by the four Evangelists of the last words of Jesus to 
his apostles: 

Matthew's report: — “All power is given unto me in Heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations; liaptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son. and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and Jo. I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world/’ Mat. XXVIII. 18, lib 20. 

Mark's rrjMirt : — “Go ye into all the world, ami preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth ami is baptized, shall 
be saved : but he that believeth not, shall be damned. Ami tbfcV 
signs shall follow them that Indieve; in my name shall thev cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
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serpenfs; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; 
thcv shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Mark . 
X\I. 15-18. 

Luke's report : — 44 Thus it Is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to sutler, ana to rise from the dead the third day: and that repen¬ 
tance and remission of sins should be preached in his name among 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things. And, behold, I send the promise of my Father, upon you : 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high.” Luke XXIV. 46-49. 

John's report :— 44 4 Peace be unto you! as my Father has sent 
me, even so send 1 yon.’ And when he had said this, be breathed 
on them, and saitL unto them, 4 Receive ye the Holy Ghost* 
Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ ” John XX. 21-23. 

We have certainly found in this chapter an abundant 
supply of the “ circumstantial variety ”, which usually 
marks '* human testimony ” ; but whether there is any of 
the “ substantial truth ”, which should mark divine testi¬ 
mony, may be doubted. Is Jehovah the author of all 
these contradictions ? Yes, or no ? If not, what is he the 
author of? Do the Christians intend to assert that Jeho¬ 
vah is the anthor of all that is true, apd the devil of all 
that is false, in their Scriptures ? Certainly, they will not 
assert that any tiling occurs merely of itself. Who then is 
the anthor of these discrepancies ? 
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“ By thy word* thou shall be condemned —Jnd 

§ 61. The Bible contains a record of four alleged cov¬ 
enants between Jehovah and mankind. The first covenant 
was that if Abraham, and his descendants should observe 
the ordinance of circumcision, and nothing more than that, 
( Gtn . XVII. 10) they should inherit the land of Canaan 
forever, have a great multitude of childreu, and have Jeho¬ 
vah for their exclusive God. The second covenant was that 
the Jews should observe the Mosaic law, and in considera¬ 
tion thereof, Jehovah would be their exclusive God. and 
give them all kinds of temporal prosperity. The third 
covenant was that the Jews, who should act in accordance 
with the requirements of moral law, as taught by Jesus, 
and should observe the ceremonial commands of the Mosaic 
law, should enjoy everlasting and infinite joy in 1I» aven. 
The fourth covenant made with Paul, is, that all men, who 
shall be led by the Holy Ghost to believe that Jesus is the 
Redeemer of mankind, shall be saved iu a future life. 
With four schemes of salvation so various, it might be ex¬ 
pected, that there would be some inconsistencies in the 
Scriptures. 

§ 62 . The Xew Testament asserts and the Old denies the 
immortality of the stall, and future rexrards and punishmrnts. 
The immortality of the soul is one of the chief points ot 
Christ’s teaching. All the New Testament books make it 
a prominent doctrine. In the XYth chapter of the First 
Fpislle to the Corinthians , Paul holds a leuirthy dise«*ur~c on 
eternal life. The sanctions of morality—the reward* f«»r 
the deserving ami the punishments for the wicked—an* ali 
confined, according to the New Testament, to the .n**xt 
worid. Everlasting and intense delight in heaven, or p.ii-i 
in hell, is to be the portion of every man according t*» hi* 
deeds on earth : and surely that sauction should b w uioiuh 
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The Evangelists in no place promise pleasure in this world 
to the followers of Christ, or threaten earthly punishment 
to sinners. Ou the contrary, the Christians are warned 
that they must turn their backs on the pleasures of this 
world, if they wish to secure a title to the joys of the next. 
The Lord shows no especial favors here to the faithful: 
44 lie maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
nnd seiidcth rain on the just and on the unjust” (Mat. V 
45) : “He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil” 
(LuIt VI .2$) : and Jesus represents Dives as being in 
liell, ami Lazarus as being in heaven for no other reasons 
than that the former was rich, and the latter poor upou 
earth. Lnlx XVI. 19. 

The Old Testament teaches that the soul dies with the 
IkmIv. A few texts may be found to show that the doc¬ 
trines of the life of the soul after the death of the body was 
not unknown, but the weight of authority is all against a 
resurrection. The silence of Mo<es in the law in regard to 
immortality, is equivalent to an express denial of it. lie 
does not u>e the word. lie represents Jehovah as taking 
particular care, after Adam had eaten the apple of know¬ 
ledge, that he should not also eat of the apple of life, and 
“live forever” (Gtu. III. 22). “Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return ”, was the diviue exclamation. 
There is no hint of a future life—an entire exclusion of it. 
There is no suspicion iu the Pentattuch of a deathless soul. 
Solomon, the wisest of all men, gifted even with superhuman 
wisdom (1 K. Ill . 11). asserts ( Ec. I. 4), that man passes 
away, 14 but the earth abideth forever ”. And again he says : 
“Tnat which befalleth the son Of man, befalleth the beast : 
even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other : yea, tin y have ail one breath ; so that man hath no 
|>reeminence al*>ve a beast : for all is vanity. All go unto 
one place : all are of dust ami all turn to dust again ” (Ec. 
II!. 19, 20). Ami elsewhere lie uses the emphatic language, 
44 the living know that they shall die ; but the dead know 
Dot anything, m*it!n r have tln-y any more a reward ; for 
the memory of them is forgotten. Also their love and their 
hatred aud their envy is now pirislu-d : neither have they 
any mure a jortion forever in anything that is done und< r 
the iuu. Go thy way, eat thy bread with j*»y, ami drii.k 
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thy wine with a merry heart; for Ood now accepteth thy 
works. Let thy garments be always white ; and let thy 
head lack no ointment. Live joyfully with thy wife whom 
thou lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity ; for that 
is thy portion in this life, and in thy labor which thou 
takest under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thoo gocst n . 
The opinion of Job is equally clear : he says that, “ as the 
cloud is consnmed and vanisheth away : so he that goeth 
down to the grave shall come up no more n (Job VII. 9.) 
David declares that “ the dead praise not the Lord, neither 
any that go down into silence” (Ps. CXV. 17). For fear 
that the Jews might adopt the old Egyptian superstition 
of a future life, Isaiah adds his negative : “ The grave can 
not praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee : they that 
go down into the pit, cannot hope for thy truth. The tir¬ 
ing, the living , he shall praise thee Is. XXXVIII. IS. 
19. See also Job XIV. 7. 12. XIX. 26. XXI. 32, and 
rsalm CI1. 11. 12. 

The Old Testament prescribes a minute code of things 
to l>e done, and things to be avoided ; the disobedient are 
threatened with severe punishments, and the faithful en¬ 
couraged with the promise of great rewards But all these 
rewards and punishments are to be administered on this earth. 
Adam’s sin was to be punished in this world ouly. The 
punishment of Cain was to be that the earth should not 
yield her strength to his tillage (Gen. IV. 12 /. The wicked¬ 
ness of the Antediluvians was so great that “it refuted 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at heart yet there is no mention of any punishment 
except the floo 1 (Gen. VI. 13). Ham’s unlucky eyvs were 
damned by Noah, with Jehovah’s consent, in the condem¬ 
nation of himself and all his descendants to slavery ou this 
earth 'Gen. IX. 2,V. The people of Sodom were >truck 
with blindness and «!e-troved with “ brimstone and fire" 
( Gen. XIX. 11, 24, 2f> ■. Abraham’s willingness to obey 
the L >rd wa< to be rewarded on earth by the increase of 
h's post* rity to be a great nation, with Jehovah for their 
<»oi and pr »tec*nr. No mention is made of reward in 
11-aveil /»>•?. XXII 17*. P-eds, esteemed very meri- 
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torious or wicked, are seldom recorded in the Pentateach 
without the accompanying statement of the swift adminis¬ 
tration of reward or punishment, according to the merit or 
demerit. The exaltation of Phineas and the destruction 
of Korah were notable eases. And the idea is held out 
that such reward and punishment on earth are to be looked 
for invariably. So, when Moses was giving the command¬ 
ments, he said to them, 41 Ye shall walk in all the ways 
which the Lord your God hath commanded you, that ye 
may live and that it may be well with you, and that he 
may prolong yonr days in the land which ye shall possess” 
(Dent. V. 33). And Solomon holds the same opinion, for 
He says that “By humility and the fear of the Lord are 
riches and honor and life” (Prov. XXII. 4). Jehovah 
sanctions the decalogue not with threats of punishments 
in a future life, but with pffers of reward in this. He says 
“Hooor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be 
long in the land” (Ex. XX. 12). The idea of final settle¬ 
ment with man for all his sins and virtues, before he leaves 
this world, is particularly strong with Moses, and is set 
forth with great force in the beginning of Deuteronomy. 
Chapter seventh contains the words of Jehovah, conveying 
assurance to the Jews that obedience to the law of Moses 
would be rewarded by the fulfilment of the promise to 
Abraham (Gtn. XVII. 6, 7). and disobedience should be 
punished with destruction. In chapter twenty-eighth ot 
Deuteronomy, there is a long enumeration of the blessings 
which Jehovah will bestow upon the Israelites, if they shall 
be true to him, and of the evils which he will inflict, if they 
taro away and neglect his laws and ordinances. The bles¬ 
sings promised are all kinds of earthly prosperity, and the 
long list concludes thus : “ the Lord shall make thee plen¬ 
teous in goods, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit of 
thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy ground, *ln the land 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers to give thee.” The 
evils threatened for disobedience are the sword, famine, 
pestilence, 44 madness, and blindness, and astonishment of 
heart,” consumption, fever, inflammation, extreme burning, 
blasting, mildew, all the diseases of Egypt, trembling of 
heart, failing of ey»*s, sorrow of mind, renewed captivity 
in Egypt ; and, finally, 44 the Lord shall send ujhui thee 
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cursing, vexation and rebuke, in all that thou settest thine 
hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed.” Not a word 
of Heaven or Hell ! It is very clear that Moses was de¬ 
termined not to patronise those institutions. See, likewise, 
Lev. XX17. 3, 4, 15-17 ; Ex. XX. 12 ; Ps. LVIIT. 11. 

No Christian author, worthy of note, contends that a 
future life was taught by the Old Testament. Warburton, 
in his work on the Divine Legation of Moses , unable to 
evade the plain denial of the soul's immortality in the 
Pentateuch , says “The absence or omission of a future 
state of rewards and punishments iu the Mosaic religion, is 
a certain mark of its divinity.” If that be so, what does 
the presence of that dogma in the New Testament prove? 
Can its absence prove the divinity of one book, and its 
presence that of another? 

§ 63. Moses and Jesus differ in regard to the interpreter 
tion of the myth of Adam's fall. The author of the Pentar 
tench , in giving an account of the early history of mankind, 
thought proper to introduce the myth prevalent among all 
the ancient nations of western Asia of a golden age, when 
the earth and nature were inconceivably beautiful, when the 
whole animal creation was at peace, when men were free 
from pain and death, satisfied in every want, gratified in 
every desire without exertion, perfectly happy and sinless, 
and even ignorant of the distinction between right and 
wrong. The present condition of mankiud is accounted for 
by supposing that the first man violated a command of Je¬ 
hovah, and for that offense was rendered sinful and mortal, 
liable to disease and pain, and compelled to live in misery, 
and to earn his support by his labor. These were the 
punishments, and according to Moses, the only punishments 
inflicted for the disobedience of Adam. 

Our human ideas of justice require that penalties shall 
be inflicted ohly for deeds which are known to be prohibited, 
and that the penalty inflicted shall have been declared be¬ 
forehand, so that he, who may offend, shall have n proj*T 
idea of the magnitude of the suffering to which violation of 
the law will expose him. And as the fear of punishment is 
one of tiie strongest inducements which men feel to prevent 
their breaking the laws, and as that fear exercises the 
greater influence in proportion as the puuishment is under- 
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stood to be certain and severe, so the judicious lawgiver 
will be careful that the penalty shall not be underrated, 
lie will not only declare the punishment, but he will pul>- 
lLsh it in language which will not be misunderstood. In 
prohibiting the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil to Adam, Jehovah took the precaution to describe 
the punishment which would be inflicted for a violation of 
the divine command—“ In the day that thou catest there¬ 
of thou shalt surely die” ( Gtn. II. 17), meaning that ho 
should be rendered mortal—“for dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return” (Gen. III. 19). This lauguage 
clearly implies that Jehovah intended, Adam expected, aud 
Moses understood that no other punishment would be in¬ 
flicted than that threatened, and that specified as having 
been inflicted in accordance with the threat. The language 
of the Lord, when pronouncing sentence on the male offender, 
is given word for word by the conscientious reporter, 
thus: — 

u Cursed is the ground for thy sake : in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life. Thoms also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee: 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face 
•halt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground : for out of it 
wast thou taken : for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Gen. III. 17—19). 

There is not the remotest indication that any punish¬ 
ment in a future life was thought of by any of the parties 
concerned: and in fact the writer of Genesis evidently had 
no belief in any life after the death of the body. Through¬ 
out the whole Bible, the fall of Adam is scarcely referred 
to—never referred to as a matter for which there would or 
could be any expiation—never referred to as subjecting 
man to any other punishment than that inflicted in this life. 
The story of the apple is not mentioned between the fourth 
chapter of Genesis aud the last of Malachi. 

In the time of Jesus, the doctrine of the immortality ot 
the soul was adopted by the majority of the people in Ju¬ 
dea, and was firmly rooted among that class in which he 
hoped to make the most of his converts. Another doctriuo 
had also some prevalence—that man was born wicked, that 
he was naturally sinful. Christ and his followers connected 
these two doctrines with the myth of the fall, to which a 
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new interpretation was given. The chief punishment of 
of "Adam was not inflicted on earth as represented by Moses, 
but was the condeinnHtion of all men to hell, from which 
they could be rescued only by believing on Jesus Christ. 

§ 64 . The Biblical writers had different ideas in regard to 
the number of the gods. In the Old Testament the deity is 
usually spoken of as one—single in his nature ; but there 
are many passages which show that different doctrines were 
entertained. The Hebrew word Elohim which occurs in the 
first verse of Genesis, and is the only name used for Qod in 
that chapter, and is frequently used afterwards, is plural io 
its form and means “Gods,” but it is generally united to a 
singular verb; as though a later age had endeavored to 
correct the ancient polytheism, but did not dare to abandoa 
the old name of the divinities. When Jehovah destroyed 
Babel, he said to himself 44 let us go down.” He forgot 
that there was only one of him. The quotations made in 
chapter VII. of this book, from the history of these peculiar 
favorites of the Almighty show' that idolatry was very ex¬ 
tensively practised among them during the greater portion 
of the time from the exodus to the Babylonian Captivity, 
and that with this idolatry, polytheism, human sacrifices, 
and the grossest obscenities of phallic worship were con¬ 
nected. Besides, it is plain, from numerous passages, that 
the Jews before the exodus were not free from polytheistic 
ideas. Jacob said “ If God will be with me, and will keep 
me in the way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God.” (Gen. 
XXVIII. 20.) Jehovah saw that Jacob was in earnest* 
and for fear of losing a worshipper, swallowed his indigna¬ 
tion at such insolence, and brought the patriarch home safe. 
If Jehovah had uot done his duty to his worshipper, the 
latter would probably have adored Baal or Moloch. Moses 
ordered the Jews to abstain from going 44 after other gods, 
of the gods of the j>eoplc which were round about” them 
{Peut. VI. 14.) : and he declares that Jehovah was the 
greatest of “all gods” (Ex. XVIII. 11. XV 11). And 
even in the late time of Jeremiah the same idea prevailed. 
Tin* word of Jehovah came to that prophet, to the effect 
that “ the gods which have not made the earth—even they 
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shall perish from the earth ami from under these heavens” 
(Jer. X. 11). The Lord did not deny the existence of other 
gods, bat warned the Jews that they woold make a bad 
bargain by worshipping other divinities, whom he intended to 
annihilate. In a still later time, however, the Jews came 
to have a faith much nearer to pure monotheism. Lessing 
speaks thus of the polytheistic idea in Judea :—“ So far as 
we can learn from the Old Testament, the Israelites before 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, had no correct idea of 
the unity of God. Otherwise they would not have given 
the same name to the false deities of other lands, and they 
would not have styled Jehovah their God—the God of their 
country, and the God of their fathers. It is plain that 
where he is called the only god, the meaning is that he was 
the first, the greatest, the most perfect. He recognized the 
divinities of the heathens as gods, and he claimed to be 
superior to them in wisdom and in power. So long as the 
Jews found no reason to doubt the superiority of their God, 
so long they were true to him ; but when they saw that 
soother people, by the providence of its God, surpassed 
themselves in wealth or power, just so soon did they go 
a»whoriug after the strange gods, supposed to be more pow¬ 
erful. [The prophets spoke of their desertion of Jehovah 
not as atkeum , but as infidelity or idolatry. No Christain 
writer of the present day would say that the Mohammedan 
worships a God different from Jehovah.] Bnt when the 
Jews were carried to Babylon, and had their minds opened 
as by a revelation, and saw a nation with a purer idea of 
monotheism and became more familiar with the writings of 
Moses, they became another people, and were no longer 
capable of running after strange gods. All idol-worship 
was at an end. If this undeniable change in the religious 
history of the Jews is not to be thus explained, then it is 
inexplicable. They might desert a national divinity, but 
they could not desert the only God.” 

But amidst all the polytheistic ideas of the Old Testa¬ 
ment there is do mention of a 44 trinity,” and indeed that 
word is nowhere to be found in the Bible, nor is there any 
hint that God is three-fold in his nature. It has been said 
that the 44 three men” who appeared to Abraham, on theii 
way to Sodom, were the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 
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the last two were they whose sight excited such wicked desires 
iu the hearts of the depraved uatives of that place. This, 
however, is an unfounded assumption, and was only resorted 
to as a desperate shift for testimony that the g»»ds of the 
Old and New Testament are the same. There is nothing 
to connect the plural of Eloliim with the Trinity of the 
Christians. Moses says 11 The Lord, onr God, is one Lord** 
[ Deut. VI. 4); there is no hint at three in one. Jehovah 
declares “ I. even I, am he, and there is no god with me" 
Deut. XXXII. 39. 

The New Testament is interpreted hy ninety-nine oat 
of a hundred Christians to teach that God is one. but is 
i*omj>osed of three persons. In several passages Jesus is 
reported as representing himself of the same nature with 
Jehovah, as “ I and my Father are one ( [John X. 31); " I 
am in the Father anti the Father in mc”aud ** Before Abra¬ 
ham was, I am.” J> hn VIII . &c. 

The three persons of the Godhead arc distinct indlvidn- 
n’s and ra:i art separately from each oth» r. The Virgin 
Mary was impivirn-itrd by tiie Holy Ghost * Mit. I. 1* : 
Luke I. 3.'m. and the child conceived was the Son. In the 
av*ts of impregnation and conception. the second and thin! 
persons of tie.* Godhead a«*tvd >ep*iratc!y from the Father, 
and from earn other. What th** Father was doing in the 
meantime is not stated. The Son was o> far indeiKvident 
of the Father that he uas not >o much in fir»-»r with the 
litter at one tim** as at anoth.-r I*re II. 4 •». f>2 . The 
d-dres of thr lirs: an l third :ueiir». rs of the I>ivke frm did 
not always agree. Tin* junior p inner said. o:i or.«- *> vision. 

Father, if thou be wiring, remove tills mp from m-* : neT- 
e/ti.eless. not «»y will 5 .»i* be don •** Luke XXII 42 . 
Indeed*, hr frequently u<ed expressions to show :! at th-ir 
pnrpos ■> did not always ••••tixide J vi V So ; 1/ 39: Mif. 
VIt. 21 : XII. ;»0 . The Fat:.* r r > have 1 • * even t*o 
i:i iifferesit to the f.-Tmgs of the S **a. a:; i the i itt» r< hi the 
K;t-r a-gont-s of the rr *»*. rri* l :vpr \i*‘.:V’\\ 4 * My 
G >!. usy God. v: y i a*: th u :-7vvkvu me V M:r\ XV 
34 . 

It is phtin that, if these thr-e *..-r>o:is }%» one. they are 
rot three iu the simv sense in whi *:i th- y are one. Je*u* 
frequently exhibited symptoms of human weak:; s> ; am) 
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was it possible for him to be at the same time God and 
mao, finite and infinite ? Paul says, “ There is one media¬ 
tor between God and man, the man Jesns Christ ”(1 Tim. 
1L 5 ). Could Jesns mediate between himself and another 
party ? When Jesns was called 44 good ”, he objected to the 
title, asking, 44 Why callest thou me good ” ? implying that 
there was none good save another—Jehovah (Luke X VIII. 
19j. The author of Hebrews (V. 8. 9) said that Jesus 
learned 44 obedience by the things which he suffered, and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salva¬ 
tion ”. How could divine nature be originally imperfect ? 
Or was his human nature capable of perfection ? So, too, 
Paul says Christ 41 pleased not himself” {Rom. XV. 3). 
If divine, he ought to have been a pretty good judge. 

§ 65. The Bible teaches inconsistent doctrines in regard to 
what is necessary for obtaining divine favor. The Old Tes¬ 
tament required descent from Jacob, and observance of the 
Mosaic law. Jesus said, <( All that ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets” {Mat. VII. 12). “He [Christ] 
shall [on Judgment-day] reward every man according to 
his works ” ( Slat. XVI. 27). James taught the same doc¬ 
trine, 44 By works a man is justified ” {James II. 24). Paul 
and Mark teach differently : 44 He that believeth, and is 
baptised, shall be saved, but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned” (Mark XVI. 16). 44 The just shall live by 

faith” (Rom. I. 17). 4< Whatsoever is not of faith, is 

sin” (Rom. XIV. 23). There is still another doctrine : 
44 By grace are ye saved through faith : and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God : not of works lest any 
man should boast” (Eph. II. 8. 9). The Old Testament 
represented Jehovah us having no favor for any nation save 
the Jews. However much he was offended at their rebel¬ 
lions, he never, for one instant, became the God of any 
other tril>e. 44 The Lord hath avouched thee this day to 
be his peculiar people, as he hath promised thee, and that 
thoQ shouldst keep all bis commandments : and to make 
thee high above ail nations which he hath made, in praise, 
and in name, and in honor” (Dent. XXVI. 17. 18). The 
New Testament teaches a different doctrine : love is the 
fulfilment of the law, salvation depends on faith (Mark 
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XYI. 16) ; 11 Jews and Gentiles” “ are all under tin 9 
Rom. Ill 9. 

§ 66. The general spirit and purpose of (Ac New Testa¬ 
ment differs greatly from that of the Mosaic law. The Old 
Testament is full of a sanguinary spirit, and, if received at 
of divine authority, never would educate a nation to feel¬ 
ings of charity, love, moderation, humility, or justice to¬ 
ward foreigners, while the New Testament would have 
such an influence. By the Pentateuch death was the pun¬ 
ishment for blasphemy {Lev. XXIV. 23), for Sabbath- 
breaking (Xum. XV. 32), for idolatry (DesU. XIII. 6 : 
X VII. 5 ; Ex. XXII. 20), for filial stubbornness {Demi. 
XXI. 18), and for adultery (Dent. XXII. 22). Nation 
in the neighborhood of Judea, if idolatrous, were to be des¬ 
troyed utterly, 44 smiting them with the edge of the sword " 

44 making no covenant with them, and showing no mercy to 
them ”, unless it were to carry off the virgins for concu¬ 
bines, after slayiug all the males and married women. 

The foliowing quotations from different books will serve 
to show something of the spirit of the Old Testament : 

*• Thy font may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the 
tmisme of thy docs in the same ”. Ps. LX VIII. 22. 

■* Thou shah not seek their [the Amorites’ and the Moabites ] 
peaw nor their prosperity, all thy days, forever ”. Deut. XXIII. 6. 

•• <’jr>e ye Meroz. curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, be¬ 
cause they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the miirhty **. Jmi. 1.23. 

*• Wretched daughter of Babylon ! Blessed be he who shall re¬ 
quite thee as thou hast treated us. Blessed be he who shall take thy 
little ones, ami dash them against the stones*’. Ps. CXXXVIL 8. 9. 

•• The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : be 
shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked **. Ps. LVllt 10. 

•• Do unto them as unto the Midianites. as to Siam, as to Ja- 
von. at the brook of Kison. which perished at Endor ; they became 
as dun? for the earth Ps. LXXXIII. 9. 

*• O my G*m 1, make them like a wheel, as the stubble before the 
wind, as the fire burneth the wood, as the flame setteth the moon* 
tain on fire. So prrs«*cute them with thy tempest, and make t)*»m 
afraid with thy storm Ps. LXXXIII. 13. 

•• L-t them be confounded and troubled forever : yea. let then 
be put to shame and perish \ Ps. LXXXIII. 17. 

“ I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my iwcwl 
shall devour flesh ", Lk"J. XXXII. 42. 
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“ An eye for sn eye ", and “ a tooth for a tooth”, (Ex. 
XXI. 24 ; Lev. XXIV. 20) was the rule of conduct toward 
Jews—bat toward Gentiles there was 11 no mercy ” 

David, in Psalm C/X, thus hurls his curses at some 

enemy: 

“ Let his days be few ; and let another take his office. Let 
his children be father less, and his wile a widow. Let his chil¬ 
dren be eonthraally vagabonds, and beg ; let them seek their bread 
abo out of their desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that 
he hath; and let the stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend m ercy onto him ; neither let there be any to favor his 
ftUheriem children. Let his posterity be cot off; and in the gen¬ 
eration following let their name be blotted oat ”. 

11 It may be well ", says Kitto ( Cyc. Bib. Lit.) “ here 
to notice what are called the vindictive Psalms, namely 
time which contain expressions of wrath and imprecations 
against the enemies of God and his people [and David him* 
self] such as Psalms LIX ., LXIX. LXXIX., aod which 
in consequence are apt to shock the feelings of some Chris¬ 
tian readers. In order to obviate this offense, most of our 
pious commentators insist that the expressions are not 
maledictions or imprecations, bnt simple declarations ot 
what will or may take place. Bnt this is utterly inadmissi¬ 
ble, for in several of the most startling passages, the lan¬ 
guage in the original is plainly imperative, and not indica¬ 
tive (Ps. LIX 14 ; LXIX. 25. 28 ; LXXIX. 6). The 
truth is that only a morbid benevolence, a mistaken philan¬ 
thropy, takes offense at these psalms ; for, in reality they 
ore not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel [at least not 
the Mosaic portion of itl, or to that love of enemies which 
Christ enjoined. Resentment against evil-doers is so far 
from being sinful that we find it exemplified in the meek 
nod spotless Redeemer himself {Mark. III. 5). If the 
emotion and its utterance were essentially sinful, how could 
Panl {1 Car . X VI. 22) wish the enemy of Christ to be ac¬ 
cursed • anathema \ or say of his own enemy Alexander, the 
coppersmith, ‘ The Lord reward him according to his 
works ’, (2 Tim. IV. 14) ; and especially, how could the 
spirits of the just in henren call on God for vengeance?” 
Ret. VI. 10. 

- The Lord is a man of war.” Ex. XV 3. 
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The spirit of the New Testament is very different from 
all this. 

“ God is love.” 1 John IV. 8. 2 Cor. XIIL 11. 

“ Love your enemies, bless them that curse yon, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use yoa and 
persecute you. Mat. V. 44. 

Christ repealed the eye-for-an-eye and tooth-for-a-tootb 
doctrine, and prohibited revenge (Mat. V. 44 ; Luke VI. 
28; Ads VU. 60; Rom. XII. 14J. lie said nothing of 
punishing blasphemers, Sabbath-breakers, idolaters, or 
stubborn sous, in this world, and he directed that the pun¬ 
ishment of an adulteress should be inflicted only by sinless 
persons, which w as equivalent to saying that the Jewish 
law against adultery should not be executed at all. John 
Till. 11. 

§ 67. The Old and Nno Testaments disagree in regard 
to the perpetuity of the Jewish law. There are few points in 
which the Old Testament is clearer than that the law ot 
Moses was intended to remain in force forever. When Je¬ 
hovah chose Abraham to lx? the father of God’s people, he 
used the following very perspicuous words : 14 1 will estab¬ 
lish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant ; to 
be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee. And I 
will give unto thee and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession ; aud I will be their God” (Gen. 
X VII. 7. 8). Whether Abraham had a bad memory, or 
whether the covenant was not of sufficient importance for 
him to keep it before his mind, Moses does not say, though 
he informs us that Jehovah rejieated his promise no less 
than five different times to Abraham (Gen. XII. 1-8 ; XIIL 
14-17 ; XV. 1-5, 13-21: XVII. 1-8 ; XXII. 15-18). To 
Isaac the promise was renewed but once ( Gm. XXIV. 2-5 i, 
and to Jacob thrice ( Gen. XXVIII. 13-15 ; A'AX V. 10-12; 
XL VI. 2-3 h Jehovah did not expr»*s>ly state on all the<»‘ 
occasions that the covenant should last forever, but that 
was plainly implied. During the time of Moses the Lord 
frequently alluded to the promise, which he “ sware unto 
Abraham, aud Isaac and Jacob but when he found ou: 
what a stiff-necked race the Jews were, he gave them to 
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understand that the contract was mutually binding, and if 
they would not observe their share, he not only would not 
observe his part, but he would give them a hell on earth 
besides (Deut. VIII. 20). It was nevertheless very plain 
that he never intended to entirely fulfil his threat, but pur¬ 
posed to preserve his law to Israel forever. “ The statutes 
and the ordinances, and the law, and the commandments 
which he [Moses] wrote for you, ye shall observe to do 
forevermore” (2. K. XVII. 37.). “Therefore shall ye 
lay up these my words [the whole law] in your heart aud 
in your soul and bind them for a sign npon your head that 
they may be as frontlets between your eyes. And ye shall 
teach them to your children, speaking of them, when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up” etc. (Dent. 
XI 18. 19). The threats against the Jews in no place 
hint a withdrawal or destruction of the Mosaic law, or its 
rejieal to make room for an improved code. Moses said 
{Deut. XXVII. 26), “cursed be the man that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to do them. ” So too the 
writer of the CVth Psalm (8th verse) speaks of the cove¬ 
nant and “the word which he [Jehovah] commanded to a 
thousand generations”. And eight hundred and fifty years 
after the alleged time of Moses, after the Jews had com¬ 
mitted nearly all their great offences against the law, the 
Lord said to Jeremiah (XI. 3), “cursed be the man that 
obeyeth not the words of this covenant.” Besides the 
numerous promises that the covenant with Abraham should 
endure forever, the only consideration for which—circum¬ 
cision—was always faithfully observed by the Jews, there 
were numerous promises that minor points of the law should 
be sacred forever. Thus, Levi should minister forever to 
Jehovah and be his heir (Dent. XII. 19 ; XIV. 27; XVIII. 
5; Xnm. X VI. 40 ; III 10). Offerings should be made 
forever ( Er XXIX. 42 ). The Mosaic Sabbath should be 
observed fort v r •' Ex. XX XI. 15-17 ; : and the same method 
for wa>hing ; and the same kind of oil for ointment should 
be !is<*d fop vcr. Ex. XXX. 21, 31. 

The publican *n of tin* New Testament as a divine reve¬ 
lation was an abrogation of the law of Moses. The two 
*y>tems are almo. t at the extremes of all knuwu religious 
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codes for mildness and severity. It is impossible to reoos- 
cOe them, and do author has attempted to do so. The 
declaration of Jesus that he came to fulfil the Mosaic law, 
to every 44 jot” and 41 tittle” (Mat. V. 17, 18), amounts to 
nothing, when we know the consequence of his teaching. 
And although he had not intended to abrogate it, yet since 
its binding force is denied in the New Testament, the two 
44 covenants” must be considered as hostile to each other. 

§ 68. The Christian’s excuse for the inconsistencies of 
his different revelations, is that mankind, in different stages 
of society, required different teachings. Archbishop 
Whately says, 44 Any one who regards the Bible, as many 
Christians do, as one book, containing divine instructions, 
* without having formed any clear notions of what does, and 
what does not, belong to each dispensation, will of course 
fall into the greatest confusion of thought He will be 
like a man who should have received from his father, at 
various times, a great number of letters containing direc¬ 
tions as to his conduct, from the time when he was a little 
child just able to read, till he was a grown man ; and who 
should lay by all these letters with care and reverence, but 
in a confused heap, and should take up any one of them at 
random, and read it without auy reference to its date, 
whenever he needed his father’s instructions how to act.” 
If this defense be sufficient, how are we to know that the 
Koran and the Book of Mormon are not divine revelations ? 
What right have we to assert that Pythagoras and Sakya- 
Muni were not inspired ?. How do we know that the leader 
of the Chinese rebels and the Medicine-men of the Sioux 
Indians are not in direct communication with God, as they 
claim to be ? What right have we to say that their doc¬ 
trines are not suited to their respective tribes ? According 
to this doctrine, either there is no truth, or Jehovah in¬ 
spires his prophets to teach lies. Speak up plainly : which 
is it ? 


a 
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BAD MORALITY. 


“ Religion and morality, aa they new stand, 
compose a practical code of misery and eerri- 
tade ; the genius of human happiness most 
tear every leaf from the accursed book of God, 
ere man can read the inscription on his heart.'’ 

—Sun IT T 


§ 69. If an omnipotent, all-wise, and all-good Governor 
of the universe should give a written revelation as a guide 
for men in their actions upon earth, it might reasonably be 
presumed that each revelation would contain a perfect code 
of moral law. Almost every transaction of human life has 
a close connection with some important question of morality, 
which may be said to comprise within itself the welfare of 
the race. And yet, all-important as moral laws are to hu¬ 
manity, men differ greatly in regard to them. Polygamy, 
concubinage, slavery, castes, despotic governments, thieving, 
morder, religious intolerance, celibacy, non-resistance to 
evil, and revenge have always been, and are now considered 
by some persons to be right, and by others to be wrong. 
Not these things alone, but a vast number of other minor 
matters, which come home every day to every member of 
society, are connected with disputed questions of morality. 
Certainly then, a book-revelation, if given at all, would 
throw new and valuable light on these points. It would 
expressly command oar chief duties, ana expressly forbid 
all offenses against morality, into which we are the most 
likely to fall. The prohibitory portion of the law would 
p robably mention iqofe particulars than the mandatory : as ' 
it is more easy to say what should not, than what should 
be done. Thus, the Mosaic decalogue contains nine prohi¬ 
bitory, and but one mandatory clause. And all those 
actions, which are of common occurrence, and have much 
influence on the course of human affairs, which are not ex¬ 
pressly prohibited, are understood to be permitted and 
proper. Under our civil laws, every act is legal which ife 
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not made criminal by an express law. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the civil law does not prohibit deeds admitted by all 
to be evil, because the law conld not be enforced, or for 
some similar reason : but no such cause can operate in moral 
codes which, in that character, cannot be enforced by men. 
The moral law finds its sanctions in the conscience alone, 
and it cannot omit to forbid every evil action. Every act, 
not prohibited in a perfect moral code, must be not only 
permissible, but in every respect, morally right. Every 
one will admit that if a moral code were given. by divine 
revelation, it would be perfect. Jf. these principles be cor¬ 
rect, then I can safely declare that the Christian Scriptures • 
are not a divine revelation. 

§ 70. The Bible legalizes Slavery. Moses commands 

“of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you—of 
them shall ye buy. and of their families that are with you, which 
they begot in your land : and they shall be your possesion. And 
ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to 
inherit them for a possession ; they shall lx? your bondmen foreVer.’’ 
Lev. XX y. 45. 46. 

The passages in which the great Jewish lawgiver expressly 
recognised the existence, legality, and propriety of slavery 
are entirely too numerous to be all quoted here : and in 
fact, it is not meessary to quote them ; for there fc not a 
word in the Bible against human bondage, and if there were 
nothing for it, it would still lx? permitted by the law of in¬ 
terpretation above referred to—a law which is well under¬ 
stood to be correct in all judicial tribunals. But a few more 
quotations and remarks on the subject may not be ont of 
place. In the tenth commandment, the binding force of 
which Jesus recognised, Moses said “ neither shalt thou 
covet thy neighbors house, his field, or his man-servant 
or his maidservant, his ox or his ass" {Deut. T. 21). The 
word translated “servant” is well understood to im-an 
slave, property. So, in another passage, the lawgiver says, 

** if a man smite his servant or his maul with a r»xl, and he die 
under his hand, he shall *be syrely punished. Notwithstanding, if 
he continue a dav or two. he shall not be punished : for he is Lis 
moneyr Ex. X XL 20, 21. 

That parage -hows the meaning of the word “servant,” 
an i shows uho that the “servants” were the mere momy 
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of their masters, so long as they were not murdered out¬ 
right Thus, we see that slavery was not only permitted 
and legalized, but even expressly ordained and made a duty 
to his chosen people, by Jehovah. 

• It is not to be supposed likely that God Almighty would 
change his views of morality : and it is not to be believed, 
except ujk>u the strongest possible evidence, that he has 
done so. Christians, whose morality is far superior to that 
of the Bible, say that slavery is prohibited in the New 
Testament: but the thought has a wish for its father, and 
bliuduess for its mother. Jesus never said a word against 
slavery ; he never used the little sentence, so easily to be 
spoken “human bondage is contrary to morality and should 
be prohibited by civil law.” lie never hinted any disap¬ 
proval of it. He uever spoke of the blessings of freedom, 
never lamented the miseries of slavery, lie directed those 
who believed to sell all their property and follow him ; he 
did not say they should set free their slaves. lie said that 
man's whole duty to his fellow-man was tanirht by Moses 
in the words “love thy neighl>or as thyself” (Mat. XXII. 
3d—40. Lev. XIX. 18) and there is no good reason to 
suppose that he understood the phrase to mean anything 
more than Moses meant w hen he first used the same w ords. 
The maxim was not at all inconsistent with slavery accord¬ 
ing to the writers of the Pentateuch , and had Jesus adopted 
a different interpretation from that universally received, by 
those to whom he spoke, he should have said so. Jesus 
then recognised the legality of slavery. 

And so did the apostles. Paul said not a word against 
it. and he had not shunned to declare “all the counsel ot 
G*nP ? Acts XX. 27). On the contrary he frequently ex¬ 
horted ••servants” to obey their masters, and he declared 
that “there is no power but of God” and thus whosocvei 
“resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God” and 
should receive “ damnation.” So al>o he said that, if a inan 
was **csdled ” to l>e a “servant”, that is, if he w*as born in 
slavery, he should abide in the calling, but if he should be 
“made fr»e” he should accept the emancipation. The 
»lav«‘ v s attachment to the condition to which he was “ called” 
should not be so strong, as to make him refuse freedom when 
offered to him ( 1. Cor. VII. 20—22). Paul was not an 
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abolitionist : no, be was an illustrious “ doughface.” Bat 
he was consistent: he worked np to his rule. He once 
found a fugitive slave, named Onesimus, in his congregation, 
and instead of putting him on some “ underground rad- 
rood,” he sent him back to his master Philemon, with & let¬ 
ter addressed to the latter, in which the self-styled 14 apostle” 
asked kind treatment for the slave, but gave no hint that 
slavery is wroug, or that there was anything in this case to 
distinguish it from that of fugitive slaves generally' Peter 
evidently was of the same opinion with Paul, as will suffi¬ 
ciently appear from a number of passages, quoted in a sub¬ 
sequent part of this chapter, ordering the faithful to submit 
to all the social and political circumstances and institu¬ 
tions in, or under, which they might be placed. 

Neither was slavery an unknown thing in the days of 
Jesus, in the Roman empire. The founders of Christianity 
could not possibly overlook it. In the second chapter of 
the Decline and Fall, Gibbon 44 shows * from standard 
authorities that Rome at this time [during the lives of the 
apostles] swayed its sceptre over one hundred and twenty 
millions of souls ; that in every province and in every family 
absolute slavery existed ; that it was at least fifty years 
later than the date of Peter’s letters, before the absolute 
power of life and death over the slave was taken from the 
master, and committed to the magistrate ; that about sixty 
millions of souls were held as property in this abject condi¬ 
tion ; that the price of a slave was four times that of an 
ox ; that their punishments were very sanguinary ; that in 
the second century, when their condition began to improve 
a little, emancipation was prohibited, except for great per¬ 
sonal merit, or some public service rendered to the state ; 
and that it was not till the third or fourth generation after 
freedom was obtained, that the descendants of a slave 
could share in the honors of the state. This ”, says 
Stringfellow, 14 is the state, condition, or relation among the 
members of the apostolic churches, whether among Gentiles , or 
Jews, which the Holy Ghost by Paul for the Gentiles, and 
Peter for the Jews, recognized as lawful ”. * * * • 

* I quote this from “ Scriptural and Statistical Views in favor of 
Slavery, by Thornton Stringfcliow, D.D.”, after having looked at Gibbon 
and seen that it is correct. 
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Now, I ask, can any mao, in his proper senses, from these 
premises bring himself to conclude, that slavery is abolished 
by Jesus Christ , or that obligations are imposed by him 
upon his disciples that are subversive of the institution ? ” 

No, Brother Stringfellow ! The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
lends neither aid nor comfort to the abominable doctrine of 
“ inalienable human rights ”, which were promulgated by 
the 44 infidels ” of France, and incorporated in the Ameri¬ 
can Declaration of Independence by that arch-enemy of the 
Gospel, Thomas Jefferson. Those Christians who assert 
a contrary doctrine, are afflicted by a desire to make them¬ 
selves better than their Bible and their Savior ; and my 
candid belief, Stringfellow to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is, that they have succeeded, in so far as slavery is con¬ 
cerned. 

I shall not argue the question of the morality of slavery ; 
1 take it for granted that it is horribly wrong ; and that 
the Bible is wrong in approving the accursed system of 
human bondage. 

§ 71. The Bible sanctions polygamy and concubinage. 
Abraham had a concubine, Jacob had two wives, and David 
and Solomon numbered their wives and concubines by the 
hundreds. Both, polygamy and concubinage, were common 
in Israel, as it appears from the Old Testament, for hundreds 
of years, but never were they forbidden by the law or the 
prophets. Moses was even in favor of concubinage, and, 
after a successful invasion of the Midianite territory by a 
Jewish army, he issued the following order— 14 Kill every 
male among the little ones [the men had been slaughtered 
before, in accordance with the merciful commands of Jeho¬ 
vah], and kill every woman that hath known man by lying 
with him. But all the woman-children that have not known 
a man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves” (Nun. 
XXXI. 17, 18). Slavery implies concubinage, and Moses 
made provision in his law for the case that a Jew should 
take a slave-woman to his bed (Ex. XXI. 7, Dent. XXI. 11- 
14). He even provides that where there are children by 
two wives, the eldest son shall be entitled to 44 a double 
portion of all that he [the lather] hath,” even though the 
father hate the son and the mother, and love another wife 
and her son (Dad. XXI. 15-17J. And in case that one 
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of several married brothers died, Moses required one of the 
surviving brothers to take the widow to wife in addition to 
the matrimonial stock on hand (Dent. XXV. 1-9). The 
great lawgiver takes frequent occasion to denounce adultery 
and other sins of lechery, but he never includes concubinage 
or polygamy under that head. The New Testament indirectly 
recognizes the legality of polygamy by silence in regard to 
it. Neither Jesus nor his apostles ever said a word against 
it ; and it was a common practice in their day. They could 
not have been ignorant of that fact. The only expression used 
by Christ, which can be interpreted to disapprove of poly¬ 
gamy, was that man and wife should be “ no more twain but 
one flesh” (Mat. XIX. 5, 6 ). But in this phrase lie only 
repeated the words of Moses, who said 14 Therefore shall a 
mau leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife; aud they shall be one flesh” ( Gen. II 24). That 
expression, when used by Moses, did not forbid j>olyganiy, 
and why should it when used by Jesus ? Paul said every 
man should have 44 his own wife” aud every woman have 
“ her own husband” (1. Cor. VII. 21). but this is not suf¬ 
ficiently explicit to repeal the law of Moses, sanctioned by 
centuries of practice among God's chosen jieople, and finally 
confirmed by the silence of Jesus. The Mormons say that 
Paul meant that every man should have at least one wife. 

§ T2. The Pentateuch legalized revenge. Moses said 
44 Breach [wound] for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth ; 
as he that eauseth a blemish in a man, so shall it be done 
to him again" Lev. XXIV. 20;. The Jewish law allowed, 
and even required the nearest relative of a man who had 
been killed by his fellow, to follow and slay the homicide, 
even if the latter was excusable or even justifiable in the 
killing ( Dent. XIX. 4-fi <. Kit to remarks “ The Mo<aicai 
law i Xum . AA A T. 31) expressly forbids the acceptance 
of a ransom for the forfeited life of a murderer, although it 
miirlit be saved by his seeking an asylum at the altar ot the 
•tabernacle, in case the homicide was aecidentallv committed 
{Ex. XXI. 13, 1 K. I. oO ; II. 2$,. If, howev.r. after 
Judaism had been fully developed, no other sanctuary had 
lieen tolerated but that of the Temple at Jerusalem, the 
chances of escape of such a homicide from the hands of the 
avenger ere he reached the gates of the Temple, must have 
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become less in proportion to the distance of the spot, where 
the murder was committed, from Jerusalem ; six cities of 
refuge were, therefore, appointed for the momentary safety 
of the murderer, in various parts of the kingdom, the roads 
to which were kept in good order to facilitate escape. Thi¬ 
ther the avenger durst not follow him, and there he lived in 
safety, until a proper examination had taken place before the 
authorities in order to ascertain whether the murder was a 
wiiful act or not. In the former case he was iustantly deli¬ 
vered up to the god, or avenger of blood, against whom not 
even the altar could protect him (Ex. XXL 14 ; 1 K. II. 
29; ; in the latter case, though he was not actually deliver¬ 
ed into the hands of the god , he was, notwithstanding, not 
allowed to quit the precincts of the town, but was obliged to 
remain there all his lifetime, or till the death of the high 
priest." 

'§ 73. The Dibit justifies treachery and assassination. 
While the Jews were in captivity among the Moabites, 
Jehovah 14 raised up a deliverer" for his chosen |>eople in 
the person of Eliud, who, pretending to have a secret 
errand for the king of the Moabites, was admitted to the 
royal presence alone, and then assassinated the monarch, 
thus bringing on a state of affairs, which ended in the de¬ 
liverance of the Hebrews (Jud.III. 15—22y. It does not 
apjiear from the sacred record that the king had been 
guilty of any wrong : on the contrary, Jehovah had 
“ strengthened Eglon, the king of Moab, against Israel,” 
and aided him to enslave them. Not long afterward 41 the 
Lord sold" the children of Israel into the hands of Jabin, 
the king of Hazor, who^e captain was Sisera. Si sera w*as 
defeated in a battle with the Jews, and fled from the field 
14 to the tent of Jael, the wife ol Heber the Kenite ; for 
there was p^ace lictwcen Jabin. the king of Hazor, ami the 
house of Heber, the Kenite." JaH went out to meet Sisera, 
and said to him, “Turn in, my Lord, turn in to me : fear 
not." Sisera went in, and lay down to sleep : and Jael • 
smote a nail into his temple with a liamnnT, and killed 
him (J\ul. IV. 15-21). This treachery and assassination, 
iustead of l»eing denounced as sinful, is uphtld as a tnixlel 
of virtue, and IMkhmIi, an inspired prophetess. 1 Jud. IV. 4), 
composed a song in honor of the deed. She says, “ Blessed 
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above women shall Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
be” (Tud. V. 24), and gives especial praise to the deceit¬ 
ful canning which preceded the assassination. Rahab, the 
harlot, was also elevated to high honor for treachery. Josh, 
II. VI 17. 25. 

74. The Bible justifies oppression of the Gentiles. The 
writers of the Old Testament do not recognize the hnroaa 
rights, or pay any regard to the feelings of the Gentile*. 
The Jews were justified, according to the directions of Je¬ 
hovah, in taking to themselves all the possessions of the 
heathens, and if they resisted, they were to be slaughtered, 
one and all, unless with the exception of the virgins, who 
might be kept alive as captives and chambermaids— or 
chamber-girls. If a Jew was so wicked as to take a free 
Gentile woman to wife, he was guilty, by so doing, of a 
great crime, and any other Jew, if we may judge by the 
case of Phineas, had a right to assassinate him. and thd as¬ 
sassin, by that deed, was certaiu to gain the favor of bis 
fellow-citizens, and of the great Jehovah. The meat of the 
animals, which died by disease, was forbidden to the chil¬ 
dren of Israel ; but they were told by Jehovah that they 
might sell it to the stranger within their gates. The Jew 
might lend money to the stranger upon interest, but not to 
a brother Jew. Usury demanded of the latter, would have 
offended Jehovah ; but he cared nothing about the Gen¬ 
tiles. Some persons are under the impression that the 
Lord required his “ peculiar people ”, when about to enter 
Canaan, to exterminate all the Phoenician Gentiles, dweb 
ling therein, at once ; but this is a mistake. He said “ Ve 
mav not destroy them at once, lest the i rild beasts increase 
upon you ”. Ex. XXIII. 29. 30. Deut. VII. 22. 

There are a few precepts of a high morality scattered 
through the Pentateuch , but they are completely lost in the 
great, mass of grosser matter. The teaching, “ love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is most effectively contradicted, and 
its influence for good destroyed, by its insertion in the 
midst of such a multitude of priestly rules as are contained 
in Leviticus The pervading spirit of the CMd Testament 
is wrong. The l>ook was the work of rude men in a rude 
age, when every tribe iu Western Asia had its exclusive 
language or dialect; when, for want of a common language, 
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and in the absence of commercial relations, there was little 
friendly intercourse between foreign nations, and when each 
tribe hod its separate priesthood which found its interest in 
discouraging all mixture with foreign nations. The Jews, 
though the favorites of Heaven, were governed according 
to a code far more bloody and illiberal than that which pre¬ 
vailed among many other nations of the same ages. Morell 
acknowledges that 44 an imperfect morality is plainly dis¬ 
cernible throughout the period of the Old Testament dis¬ 
pensation, and frequently embodied too in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures. The fierce spirit of warfare, the law of 
retaliation, the hatred of enemies, the curses and impreca¬ 
tions poured upon the wicked, the practice of polygamy, 
tlie frequent indifference to deception to compass any desir¬ 
able purposes, the existence of slavery, the play, generally 
speaking, given to the stronger passions of our nature—all 
these bespeak a tone of moral feeling far below that which 
Christianity has unfolded ”. Even if the writings of Moses 
and the other Jewish prophets had not expressly taught the 
Hebrews to systematically violate the rights of the poor 
and strange persons, yet the lineaments in which Jehovah 
and his favorites are painted, would be enough to show that 
no bigfi morality could prevail where these Scriptures were 
received as divine. The Mosaic Deity was a cruel, blood¬ 
thirsty, vindictive, changeable, deceitful character, who de¬ 
lighted in slaying tens of thousands to avenge a fancied 
insult, or in leading his blind worshippers to slay the males 
and married women, and carry off into captivity and con¬ 
cubinage the unprotected virgins of some heathen tribe. 

§75. TheStH) Testament letches slavish submission to all 
kindi of tyranny. The morality of Jesus is full of mildness, 
humility, and charity. A common expression among Chris¬ 
tian writers is, that his moral precepts are sufficient in 
themselves to prove his divine luissiou and to entitle the 
Bible to our belief aud reverence. Many of the greatest 
and purest freethinkers have not hesitated to declare that 
there were no rules of moral conduct equal to those con¬ 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount. But on this point, as 
in regard to the moral character of Jesus, I must put my¬ 
self in opposition to the Weight of authority among my 
friends, as well as my foes, in religious opinions. Milduess, 
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humility, charity, and sympathetic love for the suffering 
are far from making np the full list of virtues demanded by 
a high morality. I venture to contend that the moral 
teachings of Jesus are very objectionable, and that no 
man can live by them, or should endeavor to live by 
them. They are, indeed, mild and kind in spirit, but 
they err as much in inculcating humility, as did Moses upon 
the other side in encouraging his followers to hate and des¬ 
pise and avoid all Gentiles. The founder of Christianity 
could not tolerate the old Hebrew law of “ an eye for an eye ”, 
and “ a tooth for a tooth ”, and “ blood for blood ”—even 
if the first blood had beeu shed accidentally or justifiably ; 
but he taught that the child must submit to the parent, 
the wife to the husband, the servant and the slave to the 
master, and the subject to the ruler ; and all this uncondition¬ 
ally. His teaching will appear more clearly from the texts : 

Servants must obey their masters. Eph. VI. 5. 7 ; Col. 
III. 22 ; 1. Tim. 17. 1 ; Tit. II. 9 ; 1, Pet II. 11. 

•• Servants ol>cy in ail things your masters.” G J. III. 22. 

*• I;et as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters as worthy of all honor.” 1 . Tun. VI. 1 . 

*• Exhort servants to l>e olxxlient to their own masters, and to 
please them well in all things.” Titus II. 9. 

“Servants lx* subject to your masters with all fair : not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 1. Petir II. 1^. 

Tf7r« must obey their husbands. Eph. T. 22—24. 33 ; 
Col. II . IS ; TiL II. 5 ; 1. Pet. III. 1. 

•• A man indeed * * is the image and glory of God : but the 

woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of tin* woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the man created for the 
woman, but the woman tor the man.” 1. C»r. XI. 7—9. 

••The h»*ad of every man is Christ, and the head of the womaa 
is the nun.” 1. Cor. XL 2. 

It would appear from those texts that as Jesus mediates 
between man and God, so does the husband mediate l»e- 
tween the woman and Jesus. Is it proper for wom* n to 
pray to l*e saved for the sake of our Lord Jesus Ohri>t ? 
.Should it not be “for the sake of Our Lord, my husband** 

The people must obey the priest. Mat. X. 14 ; LuLe X. 16: 
1. Cor. IV 1 

“Obey them that have rale over you. and submit y- 
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for they watch for toot souk, as they that most give account” 
Heb. XIII. 7.17. 

Subjects must obey their Rulers. 

u Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers : For there 
is no power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God 
(Tyraots, demagogues and fools included]. Whosoever therefore 
rcsisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation.” Rom. XIII. 1. 2. 

44 He [the ruler] is the minister of God to thee for good.” 
Rom. XIII. 4. 

44 Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates. ’ Titus III. 1. 

44 Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake : whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto governors as 
unto them that are sent by him.” 1 Peter II. 13. 14. 

Pray ami give thanks “ for kings and for all that are in author¬ 
ity.” 1, Tim. II. 2. 

Men must never resist oppression. 

44 I say unto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee ou thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” Mat. V. 39-42. 

- Unto him that smiteth thee on one cheek, offer also the other; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not again.” Luke 
IT. 29. 30. 

4 ‘ Being persecuted, we suffer it.” 1 Cor. IV. 12. 

44 Christ also puffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps.” 1. Peter II. 21. 

These precepts may appear to be full of the spirit of 
Iotc and humility ; they may appear very beautiful, aud 
partly philanthropic ; but, if put in practice by any large 
community of men, they would be productive of more evil 
than the bloody code of Moses. It they be true, all politi¬ 
cal and social institutions are established with Jehovah’s 
approval ; all magistrates, all heads of families, all slave* 
owners—indeed, all persons having power to injure another 
or compel him to service—are appointed to their positions 
b J him ; and however evil they may appear to be, it is still 
the doty of every Christian to submit, and when smitten on 
one cheek, to turn the other. The Christian should presumo 
that the possession of power by the wicked is destined for 
tome good purpose by an inscrutable Providence, whoso 
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ways are beyond human ken ; and that the oppression of 
the righteous is the chastening which He inflicts upon those 
whom he lovetb. Against the human instrument who in¬ 
flicts this chastening, the sufferer has no right to revolt and 
take up the sword. It is true that the Jews did revolt 
against their heathen oppressors, into whose hands they had 
been given by Jehovah, and he approved their conduct, and 
secured their success, but this was not until he was satisfied 
that their repentance was thorough and sincere, and that 
the chastening was sufficient. Besides, one of the purposes 
of Jesus in coming to earth was to notify the people that the 
old system of doing business was abrogated. And, accord¬ 
ingly, we find that these precepts of non-resistance to evil, 
because all 11 the powers that be [whether political, social, 
or physical], are ordained of God’’ are clear and unmistake- 
able in meaning, coupled with no qualifications, conditions, 
or limitations, put forward in the most prominent portions 
of the New Testament ; announced very broadly in the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, repeated frequently and by the highest 
authorities, such as Jesus, Paul and Peter, and never con¬ 
tradicted expressly or impliedly by the letter or spirit of the 
Gospel, or by the conduct of any one recognized in it. as of 
authority. Jesus says “ Resist uot evil Paul says 44 There 
is no power but of God Peter commands, 44 Submit your¬ 
selves to every ordinance of man.” In no place does the 
New Testament say or imply that if Christians be outrageou>!y 
oppressed, and can easily relieve themselves of the yoke, with 
little pain to any one, they may resort to force to obtain the 
relief ; but it does say that, if the Christaiu be smitten on 
one check, he must 14 offer” the other. 

The Evangelists, as interpreted by orthodox comment*- 
tors, tell us ostensibly, in accordance with divine iuspirat.on, 
that the omnipotent and all-wise God came down to earth 
to redeem mankind from sin, aud to teieh pure morality and 
religion, and lived, as a mau, among men, thirty-three years. 
They have preserved four separate records of his actions, 
which, of course, we must presume from his divine nature, 
to have been faultless, and to have been intended as exam¬ 
ples for all men. And Peter expressly refers the Christians 
to the model set before them—Christ also suffered for u«, 
leaving us au example, that ye should follow his steps.” As 
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Peter says, Jesus “ suffered be was subjected by evil men 
to oppression, pain, ignominy and death, and he submitted : 
be “ suffered •” and never, in the whole course of his life did 
he resist any evil offered to him ; bitter as was the cup of 
death, unjustly as it was offered to him, gladly as he would 
have rejected it, able as he was, by a W'ord, to call tw-elve 
legions of angels from heaven to his rescue, and to overthrow 
instantaneously the whole Roman power, incalculably benefi¬ 
cial as might have been his continued residence and teaching 
among men, he offered no resistance ; he submitted to 
all the evil which his enemies saw fit to inflict on him ; and 
no Christian can find a word in the New Testament to jus¬ 
tify him for acting otherwise. Letter and spirit, precept 
and example,—all concur in commanding believers of the 
Gospel to submit, without resistance, to the rod of the tyrant 
and the lash of the master. The tyraut and tlie master are 
the ministers “of God to him for good.” 

That it is impossible for men in general ever to be gov¬ 
erned by such doctrine, is plain to every sensible man, from 
the teachings of every-day experience, as well as from those 
of universal history ; and it is also plain that it would l>c 
highly injudicious for one man or a few men alone to adopt 
such principles. “ Make yourself sheep,” says the proverb, 
44 and the wolves will cat you.” The moment, it is known, 
that I act on the principle of non-resistance to evil, that 
moment I am doomed to spoliation and slavery ; and so it 
would be with any man, or community, or nation of men. 
Few men have attempted to practice the principle ; perhaps 
no one ever succeeded in avoiding gross violations of it. All 
would be almost irresistably tempted at times to act like the 
Quaker passenger, in a ship-of-war, who, during a battle 
with a vessel of an enemy, seeing a hostile sailor climbing 
op the side of the vessel by a roj>e, hastily seized a hatchet 
and cut the rope, remarking, “ Friend, thee can have that 
rope, if thee wishes.” 

The doctrine of passive submission is so absurd, so evi¬ 
dently unfit for observance in practical life, that the thinker 
is apt to say, “Certainly, Jesus never meant any such 
thing : he spoke figuratively : he intended only to teach 
the evil effects of greedy selfishness, the wickedness ot 
hasty appeals to force ; he sought only to impress on the 
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minds of his followers, as forcibly as possible, the dnty o* 
generous self-sacrifice for the good of others, the increased 
happiness which would result to the race from the adoption 
of kindliness iu all intercourse with our fellows. His words 
do not say this, but he must have meant it. He meant 
something, and any other meaning would be absurd.” But 
this interpretation is in no wise warranted by the language 
of Jesus, which has a plain meaning, and that meaning 
made yet plainer by the commentary of his conduct. To 
assert that Jesus in saying 44 resist not evil ” intended to 
teach no more submissiveness to oppression than was prac¬ 
tised by Aristides or Socrates, would be as unreasonable 
as to say that Moses in ordering the Jews to slay a!l the 
males, and married women of a heathen tribe, and to save 
the virgins /or concubines, intended only to inculcate a 
proper spirit of self-defense. Besides, we shall hereafter 
see (chapter XY ), that this doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil, absurd and impracticable for the active members of 
modern civilized society, was natural, and even absolutely 
necessary for Jesus. J t may be said that earth would be 
a paradise, if all men were to practice love and non-resist¬ 
ance as taught in the New Testament; but what folly to 
talk of this, wheu it can never occur ! Gospels should be 
suited to men as they are. 

It has been said that the order to 44 obey God rather 
than man ” (Acts I r . 29 ) requires resistance to tyrants. 
But the idea that 44 resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God” far from being contained in the Xew Testament, is 
contrary to its whole spirit. The subjects are bound to 
submit to every punishment inflicted on them, and to obey 
every order from their government, except in case such 
order should require them to violate the express law of 
God, as contained in the Bible. The circumstances, under 
which the phrase 4 ‘ obey God rather than mau ” was used, 
show this to be the sentiment of the apostles. The high priest 
forbade Peter to preach the Gospel, but Peter disobeyed 
that order, because it was iu conflict with the express’or¬ 
der of Jesus, “Preach the Gospel to every creature" 
(Mark XVI. 15) ; and after preaching, he justified himselt 
% by saying it was necessary to obey God rather than man. 
And when 14 Peter and some companions were beateu" for 
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violating the order of the chief priest, they did not pray 
to Jehovah for a legion of angels to resist the evil, but 
they suffered it, and went away “ rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake” (Ads. V. 
41 ). So too, Christians now-a-days, who by works of up¬ 
rightness, benevolence and industry, are endeavoring to 
preach the Gospel of Jesus and its beneficent influences, 
should, if oppressed by evil-doers, far from thinking* of 
resistance, submit to the evil, and rejoice that they are 
counted worthy to suffer shame for His sake. A man may 
preach with deeds as well as with words : and the same 
code of morality should govern the preacher and the 
worker. In obeying God rather than man, the Christian 
must not presume to seek for God’s commands out of his 
Bible : if he goes to his own conscience, he declares the 
Bible to be a defective code : he trespasses on the domaiu 
of the Infidel, who says the inner moral sense is a surer 
guide than the traditions, written or unwritten, of rude 
and barbarous ages. If the Christian goes to his con¬ 
science in one case, he may as well go in all cases : if his 
conscience decides that the moral teaching of the Bible is 
incomplete, that something, which should be there, is omitted, 
he may as well say that things, which # «re there, ought to 
have been omitted. When the Christian wishes to know 
God’s commands, he must go to the Bible only, the revela¬ 
tion of God’s entire will, and he must look, first of all, to 
the words and deeds of Jesus, and be guided by them, 
with all submissiveness, sternly snppressing any thought 
of imperfection, which may arise in his corrupt reason or 
conscience. 

§ 76. The New Testament makes poverty a virtue. Jesus 
had a great dislike for the accumulation of wealth ; he de¬ 
nounced it as a great stumbling block in the way of salva¬ 
tion, and an offense which should be recompensed by eternal 
pains in the future life. 

“ IIow hardly shall they that have riches enter the kingdom of 
heaven \ Marl. X. 23. 

" It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
lur a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven Mat. XIX. 24. 

** Sell alt that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
■halt have treasure in heaven ”. Luke XVIII. 22. 
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u Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth * * * * 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or wliat ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. * * * * 
Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow uot, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns, yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ? * * * * Take, therefore, 

no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the # things of itself”. Mat. VI. 111. 25. 2(1. 34. 

Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God Luke 
VI. 20. 

“ But wo unto you that are rieh! for yc have received your 
consolation ”. Luke VI. 24. 

“ There was a certain rieh man. which was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day ; and a certain beggar, 
named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desire 
ing to l)e fid with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table : 
moreover the dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham's 
bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried ; and in hell lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments, and Sivth Abraham afar off. and 
Izizarus in his bosom. And lie cried and said, * Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of 
his linger in water, and cool my tongue : for I am tormented in this 
flame \ I Jut Abraham said. * Son. remember that thou in thy life 
rcceivedst thy good things. and likewise Lazarus evil things, hut 
now he is comforted. Ad thou art tormented ”. Luke A VI. 19-25. 

The meaning of these texts is plain, and it is not con¬ 
tradicted, limited, or qualified by any others in the New 
Testament. The Son of Man had not where to lay his 
head ; the apostles had nothing save one garment, u staff, 
and a pair of sandals. The injunction of poverty was ad¬ 
dressed to all ; obedience to it was essential ; and a young 
limn, who had, so far as ap|»ears, fulfilled all the require¬ 
ments of the law in regard to love for God and man, was 
not received among the disciples, because he would not sell 
all his property, and distribute it to the poor (Luke XVIIL 
18-22). Jesus spoke of John, the Baptist, who had been 
a hermit, living in the wilderness, and eating nothing save 
grasshoppers and wild honey, as a prophet, than whom 
there was none greater born of woman ; and by this decla¬ 
ration, lie might well be understood as approving the asce¬ 
tic's mode of life. The early Christians apjicar to have 
done their utmost to regulate their practice by the pre¬ 
cepts of Jesus : “ All that believed were together, and had 
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all things iu common : and sold all their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need ” (Acts II. 44 . 45 ). The persons who did thus, were 
the immediate apostles and disciples of Jesus. 

How little regard is paid, among the most zealous 
Christians of this age, to Christ’s prohibition of the accu¬ 
mulation of riches, is known to every one. The Christians 
ore right, and Jesns is wrong. The voice of this age de¬ 
clares that poverty is not a duty, but on the coutrary, 
frhere it can lie avoided, a decided violation of duty. The 
teaching of Jesus on this point is not so admirable as that 
of Johnson, who says “ Resolve not to be poor. What¬ 
ever you have, spend less. Poverty is an enemy to human 
happiness. It often destroys liberty, makes some virtues 
difficult, and some impracticable ”. Morality requires a 
man to lay np treasures in this world, not extreme wealth, 
but still wealth. A high sense of morality does uot require 
* rich man to despoil himself of all his property ; in fact, 
such a spoliation would justly be regarded in ordinary 
cases as an immoral act. The Christian father and Chris¬ 
tian mother ordinarily make the art of accumulating riches 
the great study of their children, and tell them to bend 
every energy to that point; and with every additional 
thousand dollars accumulated and secured, the parents’ re¬ 
joicing and pride in their children increase, utterly regard¬ 
less of the teaching of their Gospel that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
niau to cuter the kingdom of Heaven. 

§ 77. Jesus makes a virtue of celibacy. One of the prin¬ 
cipal inducements for the accumulation of property, as felt 
by civilized men generally in this age—the supply of the 
wauts of wife and children—was not recognised as projK-r 
by Jesns. He never taught that “every honest man should 
wive ” ; he never told his disciples to marry ; never hinted 
to them that it was their duty to multiply their sj»ecies. 
He himself was not married. So far as we know, none of 
his ajiostles married, after they had been chosen. Those 
of hi> disciples, who were married, must hau* deserted their 
wives to follow him : for women certainly could uot troop 
about the country as Jesus and his apostles did. The rela¬ 
tion of marriage has so much influence ujjou society, and 
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suggests itself to the moralist so often, that we cannot sup¬ 
pose Jesus omitted to approve of it, merely out of over¬ 
sight. The omission must have beeu owing to the fact 
that he considered abstinence from sexual gratification a 
virtue. He prohibited divorce, except for adultery of Ikt 
xtife, but did not recommend marriage. He seems not only 
to have considered celibacy a virtue, but even self-castra¬ 
tion. In his Sermon on the Mount, after saying that a lust¬ 
ful glance is adultery at heart, he goes on to say : 

“ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it fron 
thee : for it is profitable for thee, that oue of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell Mai. 
V. 27-30. 

The meaning of this cannot well be misunderstood, when 
the context is considered. The meaning of it is—Prefer 
castration to adultery of the heart. Nothing else can bo 
made out of it, if it have any meaning at aM. Moralists 
recommend marriage : Jesus docs not. Once, while he whs 
discoursing upon the law of divorce, his disciples said unto 
him : 

“ * If the ease of the man be so with his wife [if no meanness, 
vice, or crime, other than adultery, will justify him in abandoning 
her:] it Ls not good tor marry.* Hut lie said unto them.* All men 
cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is civen. For 
there are some eunuchs which were so born from their mother’s 
womb : and then' are some eunuchs which were mode eunuchs of 
men : and there be eunuchs which have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake. He that is able to receive it r 
let him receive it.’ ” Mat. XIX. 10-12. 

Such is his whole answer to the question of his disciples, 
whether it is good to marry. Certainly, no man of sense 
can be so blind as to misunderstand his meaning ; his ad¬ 
vice to his hearers is very clearly to the effect that all who 
had nerve enough, should use their knives. Did he prac¬ 
tise upon his own precept ? Was he “ able to receive " his 
own teaching ? 

Faul did not view the question in precisely the same 
light, but in a similar one. He never advised his converts 
“ for the kingdom of heaven*s sake r to perforin a stirtrical 
operation on themselves. He advised the unmarried to 
abide in that condition, but “if they cannot contain, let 
them marry : for it is better to marry than to burn " (lCVr 
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VII. 8. 9). Women are good plasters to cure bams ;— that 
is Paul’s doctrine. With him, 44 the sole reason * for mar¬ 
riage is that a man may, without sin, vent his sensual de¬ 
sires. He teaches that but for this object it would be 
better not to marry. He wishes that all were in this re¬ 
spect as free as himself, and calls it a special gift of God. 
lie does not encourage a man to desire a mutual soul in¬ 
timately to share griefs and joys : one in whom the con- 
fidiog heart can repose, whose smile shall reward aud soft¬ 
en toil, whose smile shall beguile sorrow. He does not 
seem aware that the fascinations of woman refine and 
chasten society : that virtuous attachment has in it au ele¬ 
ment of respect, which abashes and purifies, and which 
shields the soul, even when marriage is deferred : nor yet 
that the union of two persons, who have no previous affec¬ 
tion can seldom yield the highest fruits of matrimony, but 
often leads to the severest temptation. How should he 
have known all this ? Courtship before marriage did not 
exist in the society open to him : hence he treats the pro¬ 
priety of giving away a maiden, as one in which her con¬ 
science, her likes and dislikes, are not concerned ( Cor. VII 
37,38). If the law leaves the parent “power over his 
own will ” aud imposes no necessity to give her away, Paul 
decidedly advises to keep her uumarried. The author of 
the Apocalypse, a writer of the first century, who was re¬ 
ceived in the second as John the apostle, holds up a yet 
more degrading view of the inatrimouial relation. In one 
of his visions he exhibits 144,000 chosen saints, perpetual 
attendants of * the Lamb’, and places the cardinal point 
of their sanctity in the fact that 4 they were not defiled 
with women’ but 4 were virgins’ {Rev. XIV. A). Mar¬ 
riage therefore is defilement! ” 

§ 78. The Bible degrades woman. The Christians assert 
that the elevated position of woman, in civilized nations, is 
owing to the influence of the Bible. This is one of those 
wild assertions which have attained credit because many are 
interested in making them, and few have denied their truth 
or attempted to show their falsehood. Where are those 
Biblical passages which declare the woman to be the equal 
of the man ? which declare that her rights and feelings are 
* F. W. Nkwmax. rtuutf of Faith. 
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as sacred ns his ? which declare that her soul is as precious 
as his ? Where are the passages in which the prophets or 
a|K>stles addressed themselves to the women, as a distinct 
class, except when commanding them to submit to their 
husbands ? There are none. 

There is, or has been, scarcely a nation, which has risen 
above the barbarous state, that did, or does, not treat its 
women as well, or letter, than the ancient Jews did. Under 
the Mosaic law, a man might take as many wires as he 
could get ; he could take as many concubines—free or slave 
—as he conld support ; and he might divorce his wife at his 
own pleasure. The only limit to his right of divorce wa* 
that he must give the discarded wife a paper, declaring that 
he had discarded her,—a ceremony which, as it appears to 
me, instead of being a favor to her, was only adding insult 
to injury. The language of Moses is as follows : 

4 * When a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it cotne 
to pass that she find no favor in his <yes. ta-eause he hath found 
some »r[!] in her : then lot him write her a bill of divorce* 
meat. and civ** it her in her hand, and send her out of his house.” 
Dcut. .Y.Y/r. 1 . 

The divorce is thus made a matter of unlimited discre¬ 
tion with the iiu>band : whenever he might pretend to find 
some v ucl(:’> >iucss in lu*r, he might ** s»*nd her out of his 
house.” No matter how true she niiirht have l>een to him ; 
no matter how much property she might hare brought to him; 
no matter how many children she might have liorne to him : 
no matter how old and triendless ami poor >he might l>e :— 
the hu>bami might Mill turn her adrift njyoii an uncharitable 
world. As for the woman, >he was so low ami help¬ 
less. that it was not supj»osed that she could want to 1* 
diuuved iti any ca>e : or at least no amount of ill-treatment 
on the part of her hu>b:md would enable her to g*t a 
divorce. There is nothing to show that the Jewish practve 
was 1 tetter than the Mosaic precept, in regard to the treat- 
lm nt of women. David dbearded his wife, Miehal, l*ecaii>o 
sic- laughed at the absurd figure which he cut dancing na¬ 
ked in the streets : and this was a wife to whom be was 
under particular obligations. The fact is recorded, without 
a word of disapprobation, in the sacred history. The wo¬ 
men who are mentioned in the llible with the highest term* 
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of praise, to whose history the most space is devoted, 
are not such ns to give us a very high conception of the 
Jewish ideal-women. Who are the heroines of the Old 
Testament ? What great development of womanly charac¬ 
ter was there, under tlie immediate superintendence of 
Jehovah ? Esther is n fictitious character, and not an admir¬ 
able one at that. Ruth was a simple country-girl, who 
crept at night—innocently enough, perhaps—to the bed of 
a male relative. The only Old Testament heroines, of dis¬ 
tinct moral character, areJael, the treacherous inurdrcss, and 
Rabat), the harlot traitress. “These be thy Gods, O Israel!” 

And what did Jesus or Paul do to alter these Mosaic 
precepts, or condemn the Jewish practices ? The sum total 
of all their alterations was that Jesus prohibited divorce 
at the discretion of the husband, and ordered that it should 
be granted only for adultery—that is adultery of the wife. 
Jesus, like Moses, made no provision whatever to grant a 
divorce on application of the wife. She might consider 
herself fortunate if a man would receive her under his pro¬ 
tection. Under the New, as nndcr the Old Testament, the 
hnsband has the right to bent his wife, and enforce obedi¬ 
ence to his commands by any means w hich may appear to 
him to be necessary. His dominion is of the same nature, 
and comes from the same source, with that of the political 
ruler and the slaveliolder. He is commanded to “ do to 
others as ho would have others do to him but like the 
other two, he is left to interpret tlie maxim as he pleases. 
If he sees fit to beat his wife, she must not only submit, 
but submit uncomplainingly. We know that husbands 
were in the habit of l>catiug their wives in the time of 
Jesus : was it a j»ractice in which morality was not con¬ 
cerned ? or was it beneath his notice ? 

I shall not make a long argument to show that the op¬ 
pression of woman is immoral or that their elevation to 
•ocial freedom, and (quality with man, arc among the 
greatest aids and safeguards for the welfare of society. 
These are truths, which though their force is not fully ap¬ 
prehended, yet require no proof in this !)ook. 

§ 79. The morality of the Bible is defective for the leant 
of an erjMtsi'um of the fundamental rights of indiri/lual 
men. No man can attain to a high morality, without pre- 
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Yiously possessing a clear idea of bis own and bis fellow 1 ** 
political and social rights. Mildness, humility, and kind¬ 
ness of external manner in ordinary intercourse, submission 
to insults and injuries, chastity, j>ecui>iary liberality to the 
poor, and contempt of riches, will not suffice. In addition 
to these, it is necessary to comprehend the rights of per¬ 
sonal liberty, self-government, self-defense, and social equal¬ 
ity. He, who believes that slavery exists in accordance 
with divine law, can never be just to the slaves, no matter 
with what degree of mildness he may treat them. He, who 
believes that a tyrant has a “right divine to govern wrong, n 
cannot be just to the subject. He, who thinks that polyg¬ 
amy is a laudable custom, in a moral point of view', can 
not be just to the women oppressed and degraded by it. 
He, who denies the right of resisting evil, cannot be just to 
those who are in arms to defend their rights. No man 
can be just to others, without knowing what justice to 
himself requires, and without demanding and enforcing that 
justice. He who submits to a very unjust act, ami con¬ 
fesses that duty requires him to submit, while he has abun¬ 
dant means to resist successfully, commits an offense against 
humanity. lie encourages injustice, and weakens the 
force of those sanctions, without which morality never has 
been and never can be maintained among men. He, who 
habitually grants to others more than they are entitled to, 
and makes his grants in a slavish maimer, encourages them 
to over-estimate their rights and to commit injustice again. 
All our highest ideals of just men, (such as Epaminondas, 
Aristides and Timoleon among the Greeks), were men who 
had thought long and seriously of their rights and duties, 
and who were scarcely less strenuous and exacting, in de¬ 
manding and enforcing their rights than in performing 
their duties. That a knowledge of our rights is requisite 
for a high morality is implied in the phrase “ Do to other* 
as you would have them do to you/' The first question is, 
what should others do to you. . 

A high morality demands words as well as deeds. It 
requires not only that a mau’s actions shall be just, but al>o 
t iiiit he shall counsel and encourage others to do justice, 
that he shall give his moral supjmrt to every one who jH*r- 
forn.s his duties and exacts his rights. The man, w ho is 
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notoriously and deeply oppressed, has not only a right to 
resist oppression, but he has also a right to an active ex¬ 
pression of public opinion in his favor. The denial of liis 
rights by the public, their indifference to his sufferings, and 
their failure to approve Lis couduct, are offenses against 
society and morality. 

But all the deeds and words required to support the 
cause of justice, are not matters which come intuitively to 
the human mind. *The love of justice is an innate faculty, 
but the requirements of justice, the rules of morality, are 
only to lie understood, after long and deep study of the 
varied relations of life : and this is true not only of the 
minute rules, but even of some of what we ordinarily con¬ 
sider the first principles of justice. The ancient Hebrew, 
whose brother had been killed, was bound to slay the 
homicide, though the first slaying was accidental or justifi¬ 
able. Many of the Thugs never supposed that thuggee 
was wrong : and writers on Ilindostau say that a Thug was 
never know n to offend a woman’s modesty, before killing 
her. The vast majority of the Sudras of Ilimlostan do not 
believe that any injustice is done them by the institutions 
which keep their caste in a state of the most abject inferior¬ 
ity and subjection to the Brahmins. Many of the women, 
slaves, and subjects of the present day, oppressed by polit¬ 
ical and social inequality, do not doubt the absolute right 
of their masters to govern them as they are governed. 
Socrates did, and openly, without shame, spoke of deeds, 
which we dare not mention. Many Spartans, w ho intended 
to do no more than w as just, supjiosed that a successful and 
well-managed theft by a boy, was very commendable : and 
if asked why they did not treat others, as they would wish 
to be treated, they would have replied, that they did : 
that if a boy could steal anything from them without de¬ 
tection at the time, he would lie doing right, and they 
would applaud him for it. And they would have defended 
with ci.n^dernble plausibility the morality of stealing iu 
their community. They would have shown the Wnefils of 
watchfulness, and ncut« ness developed by tin ir system, and 
the evil influences of the accumulation of great wealth in 
the hands of a f» w families, as exemplified in neighboring 
states, and the selfishness, luxury, d* generate habits aud 
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want, of patriotism, which generally flowed from a system 
calculated to encourage individuals to give all their time 
and energies to the increase of pecuniary wealth. 

The code of morality in the New Testament is defective, 
because it fails to set forth the fundamental rights of man, 
and his particular duties Jesus never said expressly or by 
implication, that personal liberty, political and social equal¬ 
ity, religious toleration, and a share in the soil, iu the ac¬ 
cumulated property of former ages, are innlicuahle human 
rights. He never spoke of the moral progress of the raw, 
n confidence in which is a not unimportant aid to the cause 
of morality. His moral rules were very scanty and imt 
much, if at all, suj>erior to those of contemporary or earlier 
teachers in heathen lands. His valuable moral teaching 
was limited to the phrase, “ Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you ” ; but this was a general principle 
which the greatest tyrant could proclaim while oppressing 
his subjects, and declare that his tyranny ami cruelty 
were just and necessary for the preservation of order and 
good government. This general principle ni «y be inter¬ 
preted, and is interpreted, to justify the greatest wrongs. 
Millions of slaves are held in deep ignorance. suj»erstitioii, 
and moral debasement, by Christian masters, who assert 
that justice to the slave requires, that he should be h»*M in 
hereditary bondage. The moralist must not stop at the 
maxim “Be just/’ Tiiat maxim is not new ; man learns 
it so soon as he arrives at consciousness as a moral being, 
ns a member of society. The moralist was not ueoded to 
announce it. It is the necessary teaching of an innate 
iiwral sense, which is never wanting to a sane man, and 
the active influence of which may or might l»e seen in the 
conduct of every tribe of men. who live or have ever lived. 
The moralist is needed to set fortii particularly what justiqp 
is : and without that ixpositinn. there is no gr*at moral 
code : and for the want of such an cxjwsition, the New 
Testament is defective. 

Christian morality, as the morality of the most enlight¬ 
ened nations of our ago is termed, is said by Christians to 
be the offspring—the natural and necessary offspring—of 
the New Testament ; but it really d«>cs not owe its «rigin 
to any Midi source It has grown with our jnd.neal anJ 
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social institutions in a perfectly natural and gradual devel¬ 
opment through many ages ; and it will continue to prow, 
l>ecoming better aud purer as men become freer from super 
stitiou, ignorance, and political, social, and pecuniary l>ond- 
age. Our morality is better than that of onr forefathers 
three centuries ago ; and that of enlightened nations in two 
centuries from this time, will be superior to ours. Our mo¬ 
rality is the product of the combined Influence of onr natural 
character and education, and it has prosrressed, not only to 
a considerable extent without the aid of the Bible, but even 
in despite of it. If it were due only to the Bible, we should 
know no such thing as progress in morality ; the moral code 
of the Christian world in the XIXth century should be the 
same as it was in the XYth ; whereas we know that there 
has been a very great change. Christians think that their 
Gospel, as the Word of God; must teach what is right, and 
they torture its meaning to suit their ideas. Thus, while 
the Bible condemns women, slaves and subjects to hopeless 
avid unresisting submission to their condition, many of the 
ablest Christian moralists deny its plain signification on 
these points, and assert that the influence of their Gospel 
has been, and always will be the most effective agent to 
overthrow all kinds of political and social bondage ; and 
just as the progress of mental enlightenment and pecuniary 
prosperity bring with them a purer morality, just at that 
rate do they claim additional merit for the Bible. That 
book happens to lie received as divinely inspired among the 
most enlightened and moral nations ; but it has never made 
them what they are. We have no right to complain of the 
Bible, as a human eom|>osition, because faith in it has not 
prevented the dclmsement of Mexico, or did not prevent 
the mental darkness and moral degradation of Southern 
Kurojie during the dark ages. The suj>erior enlightenment 
ami morality of the Saracens of Spain as compared with the 
whole Christian world, in the Ninth and Tenth centuries 
after Jesus, was not owing to the Koran ; nor was the su¬ 
periority of the ancient Greeks and Romans over all con¬ 
temporary nations for many centuries owing at all to the 
truth of their mythology. But # when the Bible is held forth 
m a divine revelation, we must condemn it for the evils 
which it has failed to correct. 
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DOCTRINES NOT ORIGINAL. 

“ T«ze Kunx asked if then* vu any aim 
word wLic'i Hpr w wi the proper con¬ 
duct of one’* whole life. Confucius [500 
s RC.j replied, * Will not the woni «h» 
[love ♦] do it, i. e. do not to other* what • 

you do not wish them to do to you.” ’_ 

The Four Bonks. XV. 23 .—Translate l bm 
Her. Dodd Collie. 

Confucius said. •» I compile and transmit 
to posteritr, but write not anything 
new. I believe and love the ancient*, 
taking Laou Pang for my pattern. 1 ’— 
Sasne. VII. 1. 

§ 80 . Were the doctrines of the Bible original with the 
authors of that book ? If they were, there is a strong pre¬ 
sumption that it is of a higher than human origin. The 
Bible was not written till men had lived many centuries 
upon the earth, nor till many studious and great men had 
thought deeply and written wisely of religion, morality, and 
civil government. Upon these and all similar subjects, ori¬ 
ginal ideas are scarce, and he who would in this day com¬ 
pose an entirely new set of practicable rules for the action 
of men, under any and all circumstances in which they might 
be placed, would be almost entitled to recognition as an in¬ 
spired prophet. If, on the other hand, it appear that the 
ideas advanced in the Bible were not original with its 
authors, we shall be justified in presuming that the book is 
a mere fraudulent human compilation. Where would be 
the necessity or propriety of revealing from heaven some¬ 
thing that was previously known among men ? It has been 
said that, to induce men to observe the laws of morality, it 
was necessary that they should believe that these laws were 
directly sanctioned by the Almighty God, that their viola¬ 
tion would bo visited by his wrath and eternal vengeance, 
and that, to give this sanction, a revelation was required. 
This argument may be worthy of consideration, though it 
might be used as well in favor of a counterfeit as of a gen¬ 
uine revelation. At least no one will deny that it would 
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be far more satisfactory to believers to have an entirely orig¬ 
inal revelation than to have a mere rehash of long-recog¬ 
nized truths. Unfortunately for the claims of the Bible to 
be a God-given revelation, it does not contain one import¬ 
ant doctrine of a general character which can be proved to 
be original, while there is conclusive proof in regard to most 
of the prominent ideas, and strong evidence ns to the remain¬ 
der, to show' that they were learned by the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets and Christian apostles from the priests and philoso¬ 
phers of the Heathen nations, or from that general sense 
of right and propriety w hich is common to all mankind. 

§ 81. Christmnity is a mere revamp of Boodhism. It is 
a creed cobbled together from ideas which had, for centuries, 
before the time of Jesus, been extensively received in Hin- 
dostan, Greece, and other lands connected with Judea by a 
frequent, if not a constant, intercourse. The evidence is at 
hand to sustain this assertion. 

No intelligent man can study and compare the systems 
of Boodhism and Christianity with each other, without be¬ 
ing astonished at their resemblance. Milman and Bemusat 
both speak of Boodhism as “ the Christianity of the 
East” : forgetting, or wilfully shutting their eyes to the 
fact, that the more proper designation of the relation of 
these systems, according to the date of their origin, would 
be to style Christianity “ the Boodhism of the West.” And 
such it really is—nothing more. Both religions have the 
same universal, form-free character, the same mild moral¬ 
ity, similar speculative doctrines, and the same general 
system of church-organization : both were founded on the 
ruins of older creeds, marked by the same feature* of exclu- 
sivenos, harshness, ecclesiastical dominion, and popular sul>- 
ji ctioii ; both were first taught to men bv incarnate, virgin- 
born G«>ds, who are looked upon by their respective 
followers as the “ Saviors” of mankind ; lx>th have been 
adopted by numerous and unconnected nation*; and each has 
somewhere near 300,000,000 nominal believers—a far 
greater number than any other form of faith ever has acquir¬ 
ed, and probably more than any other priest-born creed ever 
will acquire. 

Brahminism was the foundation of Boodhbm,as Judaism 
of Christianity. Under the Br.duuinic system, Brahma had 
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selected the Hindoos ; to be his peculiar people. he revealed 
himself to them alone, lie taught them to abhor and avoid 
all foreigners, he selected one family to furnish all the kings, 
and another to furnish all the priests, and he required the 
whole people to observe strictly a complicated ceremonial 
law, in which one of the prominent points waa worship by 
sacrifice. 

The Boodhists do not deny the divine origin of Brahmin- 
ism, but say it was suj>erseded by their later revelation. 
Boodhism tenches that all nations are alike before God ; that 
its revelation is addressed to all mankiiqL and can be ac¬ 
cepted by all on equal terms; that the faithful Boodhist must 
not abhor, but must love the foreigners ; that observance of 
the Brahminic laws of sacrifice, of unclean meats, and the 
old religious ceremonies generally, confers no merit; that the 
priesthood is confined to no one class ; and that the princi¬ 
pal virtues are love to God and man, faith, humility, char* 
ity, and passive submission to oppression. The virtues of 
Boodhism have the same ascetic cast as those of Christian¬ 
ity The Boodhists, like their Western imitators, have a 
tri-une God, with a Savior for one of the divine persons. 

The life of this Savior, Sakya-Muni, bears much similar¬ 
ity to that of Jesus. He was an incarnate God, and was 
born of a married virgin, of royal blood. He s|>ent six 
years in the wilderness as a hermit, and, having lieen puri¬ 
fied by penance, he went to the ]>opiilous districts of Hin¬ 
dustan, and to the sacred city of Benares, where he preached 
the gospel of Boodhism, wrought miracles, and made numer¬ 
ous converts. Sakya did not commit his doctrine to writ¬ 
ing, but after his death, his disciples eomjioscd numerous 
sacred books, containing records of Ills life and teacli- 
ings. 

There is a strong resemblance between the government 
and ceremonies of the Boodhist and Roman Catholic 
Churches. “The monastic habit, holy w'ater, counting ro¬ 
saries to assist in prayer, the ordinances of celibacy and 
fasting, and rceitingmasscs for the dead, worship of relics 
and canonization of saints are alike features of Boodhism 
and Romanism. Both burn candles, and incense and bells 
are much used in their temples: both teach a purgitorv 
from which the soul can be delivered by prayers, uud u>c a 
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dead language for their liturgy and their priests pretend to 
work miracles.” * 

The faith of Boodha spread as rapidly and as extensively, 
and by as peaceable means, as that of Christ, and found 
more favor beyond the limits of its birthland, than in it. 
The morality of Boodhism is praised by nearly all writers 
upon the system as little if at all inferior to that of Christian¬ 
ity, and its influence is said to have been very beneficent. 
There is abundant evidence of the truth of what is hero 
stated of Boodhism and its founder, and no learned man 
can deny or does deny that Sakya-Muni preceded Jesus by 
five hundred years. On these two ]>oints all the late writ¬ 
ers on Boodhism, of the first reputation, are agreed—Hodg¬ 
son, Hardy, Remusat, Klaproth, Cunningham, Bjorustjerna 
and St. Hilaire. Every sensible mau will admit that the 
resemblance is so great, that the later system must be con¬ 
sidered as a copy of the older one, if it can be shown that 
Jesus and the early Christians had any means of becoming 
acquainted with the doctrines of Sakya. That can be shown. 
Sakya said “ My law is a law of mercy for all,” and his disci¬ 
ples attached great importance to the conversion of the 
Gentiles—that is nations not of the Hindoo race. A great 
Boodhistic synod was held in the year 241 B. C. t which 
sent out nine missionaries, and these, it is reported, made 
6,000,000 converts. Vast numbers of missionaries were 
sent out to far distant countries, and their enterprise and 
self-deuial was little inferior to those of the later pioneers 
of Christianity. Traces of Boodhistic doctrine in Euro|>e 
are to lie found in very early times. Bjornstjerna says 
that the Druids copied many of their doctrines from the 
Boodhists, whose faith they learned from Phoenician tra¬ 
ders. The Woden of the Skandinavians is supjmsed by 
tnpny authors to be identical with Boodha. It is certain 
that the Ikxxlhistic faith was known in Greece before the 
time of Jesus. “ The famous doctrines of Pythagoras ” says 
Cunningham “arc iutensely Boodhisticul.” Pythagoras 
was copied by Plato, and Plato was copied by St. John. 
The expedition of Alexander [330 B. C.] to the banks oi 

* Williams. Middle Kingdom. Hue. Travels in Tartary. Vol. f 
Ck. V. VcL 2. Ck. II. ///. 

f Alkxamxck Cuss iso ham. BhiUa Topes. Ch. X. 
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the, Ganges brought the Greeks and the Ilindoos into an 
intimate acquaintance with each other. The Essenes, a 
Jewish sect, with whom Jesus appears to have been inti¬ 
mate, derived many of their doctrines from the Boodhists 
—a fact now generally admitted—and some authors of rep¬ 
utation have described them as Boodhists. John the 
Baptist is supposed to have been a member of this sect. 

The teachings of the immortality of the soul and eternal 
rewards and punishments in a future life were not received 
in purity by the great body of the Boodhists, but the Chris¬ 
tians could have copied them from many sources, more j>ar- 
ticularly from the Platonists. '* The Platonic theology is 
wonderfully near to the Christian [why not say the Chris¬ 
tian is near to the Platonic—the new to the old ?]—in the 
tenets of the being, nature, name, qualities, and works of 
God ; and in the Platonic ethics, there is often an astonish¬ 
ing resemblance to the Christian, as in the doctrines in re¬ 
gard to the nature and dignity of the soul, the nature and 
influence of sin, the nobility and essence of virtue, the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and future reward' and punishments”.* 
Plato preceded Jesus by four centuries, and his teachings, 
within two centuries after his death, had spread to all the 
couutries bordering on the eastern end of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. While the son of Mary was still in obscurity, Philo, 
a Jew of Alexandria, was famous for his writings in which 
he set forth and defended the Platonic doctrines. 

§ S2. The Mosaic laic teas a mere ropy from the Egyp¬ 
tian. There was a wonderful similarity between the relig¬ 
ious doctriues and ceremonies of the Jews and Egyptians 
—a similarity too great by far to }>ermit any reasonable man 
to believe that those nations derived their creeds and forms 
from different sources. This similarity will reduce us to a 
dilemma—we must believe either that the Egyptians copied 
from Moses, or that the latter copied from the former: and 
if the Hebrew law-giver be proved to have obtained his 
ideas from the Egyptians, we can hardly be expected to 
l»elieve that he got them from Jehovah. It was the com¬ 
mon belief amon^ the most iutvilsrent of the ancient Greeks 
that the kingdom of Egypt, with its civil and religious 
forms, reached back into the most remote antiquity, far 
• C. Ackkk.majcn. L>a* Christlkbe in Plato. 
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earlier than any other nation near the Mediterranean. 
Such was the opinion of Solon (600 B. C.) one of the most 
learned men of his time, and he formed his opinion after 
conversing with the priests of Memphis. When Hecatseus 
visited Egypt, the priests took him into a large consecrated 
chamber, and there showed him the wooden statues of all 
the high priests of the kingdom, three hundred and forty- 
one in number, going back consecutively from his time to 
the foundation of the monarchy : and these statues had 
been made in the life-time of the respective originals, 14 who 
were all men and the sons of men 

The Egyptians had an elaborate religious creed and a 
complex ceremonial. 44 Su|>erstitiously attached to their 
sacred institutions, and professing a religion which admitted 
much outward show, the Egyptians clothed their ceremo¬ 
nies with all the grandeur of solemn pomp ; and the cele¬ 
bration of their religious rites was remarkable for all that 
human ingenuity could devise to render them splendid and 
imposing. They prided themselves on being the nation in 
which originated roost of the sacred institutions afterwards 
common to other people ”. * If the history of Abraham 
and his descendants, as given in Generis, be true, the Jews, 
when they entered Egypt, were a few score of rude shep¬ 
herds, who had never dwelt in houses, or had a permanent 
place of residence, who were unskilled in all the higher arts 
of civilized life, ignorant of letters, and destitute of enlight¬ 
ened, clear or positive ideas of religion or government. At 
this time (1700 B. C.) Egypt was already a kingdom of 
long standing, containing a dense and prosj>erous agricul¬ 
tural population, long accustomed to dwell in houses, skilled 
in the arts of peace and war, familiar with the use of hiero¬ 
glyphics! letters, and living under sociul, political and relig¬ 
ious systems among the most complex ever devised by man. 
These facts are in substance asserted by all the great and 
celebrated men who have investigated the antiquities of 
Egypt. 44 It is indeed a remarkable fact that the first 
glimpse we obtain of the history and manners of the Egyp¬ 
tians, shows us a nation already far advanced in all the arts 
of civilized life ; and the same customs and inventions that 
prevailed in the Augustan age of the people, after the ac- 
f J. G. Wii.ki.xsox. Manner* am) Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
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cession of the eighteenth dynasty are found in the remote 
age of Osirtasen, the cotemporary of Joseph, nor can there 
be any doubt that they were in the same civilized state 
when Abraham visited the country ” * In the midst of 
this polished nation the Hebrews lived, poor, rude, engaged 
in an occupation particularly degrading in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, and finally reduced to unconditional slavery. 
Moses was born on the bank of the Nile, he was bred in 
the family of the Pharaohs, and he could not have avoided 
learning much of the jiolitics and religion of the Egyptian 
kingdom. The author of the Acts , writing ostensibly ly 
divine inspiration, says “ Moses was learned in all the wis¬ 
dom of the Egyptians *. Under the leadership of Moses, 
the Jews escaped from Egypt, ar.d after they entered Ara¬ 
bia, their chief gave them a code of laws, which are found 
to bear a wonderful resemblance to the laws of the land 
they had left. Under these circumstances, what reason¬ 
able man can Wlieve that the Egyptians copied from the 
Jews? The former, a lopg-e>tal»li>heu and prosiwron* nation 
before tie* Jews existed, j»owerful. civilized, particularly 
prilling themselves on the aiiti«pi:tv of their religious in-ti- 
tntion.—cmild tin y in the height of their ]>iwprri?T. while 
the children of Israel were still always at war or in captiv¬ 
ity with the Philistines, have copied the irstitutbvrs of a 
hostile and despised ami enslaved race, which had no Saws 
until after it escajied from the 1 rick-y^n:* of the N lv ? It 
there were any r«»om for doubt, it w>>uM I*e removed by an 
examination of the existing monuments of iheanoltn: 
tian*. Tiie pointings and scui pir.ro < on the :»*Tr.j h >. vf**- 
lisks and pyramids nearly, if n*»t «iui:e five thousand year* 
old. confirm in the most explicit language the as-* r*V«a 
of Wilkinson, that the enstoms of the country w»-re the same 
lonjr i^fore the time of Moses as they were when Soloe and 
Herodotus visited Memphis :o l^m wisdom. and ntcrtvi 
to their native land with the opinion that the Egyptians 
were, not ocly the most ancient, bnt also the wisest of na¬ 
tions. Let us now examine whether, and in how far the 
religion* institutions, ceremonies and ideas of the lletctws 
and Ui.r.stiar.s n. semi led the institutions, circiDCcues aiid 
ideas of the Egyptians and of other j*-oplt&. 

• RmKK. Aa.-ier: F^rpt. 
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Moses gave to his followers a sacred book, bat before 
Abrahaai was born, the Egyptian priests had had their sa¬ 
cred liooks. The Hindoo Rig* Veda is supposed to date 
from about 1400 B. C. It was composed before the Brah- 
miuic theocracy had arisen, and Brahministn had its origin 
at least as early as 1*200 B. C. There were also sacred 
books in China and Persia in ancient times, and there is no 
evidence that they did not exist as early as the PentaleucA. 
The books of Moses containcd an account of the creatiou of 
the universe, the early history of the human race, the ori¬ 
gin of the Jewish people, the genealogy of the principal 
families, a code of political, social aud religious laws, and 
prophecies of future events. -The sacred books of the Egyp¬ 
tians and other nations contained similar matter. The Jews, 
like the Egyptians aud Hindoos, had no law of human origin. 

The Jewish legislator established a priesthood with 
great wealth and |>olitical power, and made the priestly 
office hereditary in one family or tribe, as had Immmi done 
many centuries earlier in the valleys of the Nile, the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Ganges. 

Solomon erected a temple to the Lord one thousand 
years before Christ, but temples to the gods were common 
in Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia and Ilindostan, many ages 
previous to that time. Ruins of religious edifices, built 
while the Jews were us yet unknown, are still standing on 
the sites of the Egyptian cities. The Philistines had a 
temple to Dagon before the time of Solomon (1 S. V. 2). 
Bishop Kitto gives it as his opinion, from the description of 
the holy of holies, that that place “ was an adytum [a se¬ 
cret apartment] without window*’*; and 44 The Iiord said 
be would dwell in a thick darkness” ( l K. t VIII. 12). The 
Egyptian temples had an adytum without windows, for the 
nccommodatiou of their divinities. 

Among the Israelites, aud in accordance with the Mo¬ 
saic laws, there were men who were prophets by profession; 
there were also prophets among heathen nations—the Egyp¬ 
tians, Greek*, Phoenicians, Persians and Chaldeans. Herod¬ 
otus, who lived 4fit) years Indore Christ, wTOte 44 The art 
of predicting future events in the Greek temples came also 
from the Egyptians, and it is certain that tiny were the first 
people w ho established festivities, public assemblies, proees* 
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sions, and the proper mode of communing with the Deity.” Yet 
we learn from Homer that some of the Grecian oracles were 
already celebrated at the time of the Trojan war ^ 1100 B. C.; 

The Jews had an Ark of the Covenant (Josh. III., 13 ; 
2 S., XV. 24 ; 1 Ch., XV., 2, lo,, a box in which the 
Lord was supposed to make his home ; and so sacred was 
it, that, according to Moses, its mere touch was death to 
all but the priests. This ark was copied from the Egyptian 
ark, sacred boat or great shrine, which was carried iu pro* 
ccssiou by the priests, as the Mosaic ark was borue by the 
Levites. The gods-of the ancients were supposed to travel 
considerably, and to be entitled to the most houorahlo con¬ 
veyance known. In the hills and plaius of Greece, a chariot 
was the most fashionable vehicle for travelling, and in the 
Grecian pictures, the gods are represented in their chariots. 
But the settled portion of Egypt was confiued to the bottom 
land of its great valley, subject to overflow every year, and 
interacted with large and numerous canals. Turn* chariots 
were little used, and boats were the more ancient and hon¬ 
orable means of conveyance ; and, accordingly, the gods of 
Egypt were painted as sitting in boats, and were carried 
about iu procession iu l>oats. Moses did not >*.*e why his 
divinity could not travel in a boat as well iu Judea a* iu 
Egypt, and he adopted the boat shriue. 

It was on tin* model of the Egyptian shrine that ** the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Hebrews apjiears to have beeu 
constructed. which contained the tables of the law*, the pot 
of manna, and tin* rod of Aaron. The mixed figures of the 
cherubim, which were placed at either end and overshadowed 
it with their wings has a parallel in some of the Egyptian 
representations, in which kneeling figures spread their wing* 
over the shrine.*** 

IIemr>tenberg says that 4< as regards the significance o; 
the cherubim, their real agreement, in this particular, w;t.i 
the Egyptian Sphinxes cannot be doubted.” Kilto, :u h:< 
Hi LI im l Cydtqvdio, for the purpo>c of explaining what tie* 
chcr.il im were, introduces engravings of Egyptian Sphinxes 
--figur s of various unimah, with gn at outstretches w : tigv 
Swnc of these Egyptian figures appears to be exact picture 
of tin* Hebrew “ Seraphim,” which were probably 
• Kf.nku k, Ancient Ejvpt. Ch. XXI. £ec. II. 
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the same with the Cherubim. Isaiah saw the Lord sitting 
on a throne, and above it stood the seraphim. Each one 
had six wings : 11 with twain he covered his face ; and with 
twain he covered his feet ; and with twain he did fly” 
(/*. VI. 2). No one will assert that Judaism is older 
than the Egyptian drawings and sculptures of their sphinxes. 

The religious ceremonies of the Hebrew's bore a re¬ 
markable resemblance to those of the Egyptians. The 
Jews considered Jerusalem a holy city (Is. II. 2 ; Ps. 
I 0 XIII 15), and attributed great religious merit to pil¬ 
grimages thither. In the valley of the Nile there wire 
holy places also. The great temple of Artemis, at Bubas- 
tis, was visited by 700,000 pilgrims annually, if we can In¬ 
here the report of Herodotus, who visited Egypt while 
the ancient superstitiou was still in full favor with the 
|KOplc. 

The Egyptians offered sacrifices of vegetables and ani¬ 
mals to the gods, and so did the Jews. The Jewish ami 
Egyptian priests slew the sacrificial animals in the same 
manner, by cutting the throat. The Egyptians preferred 
red oxen, without sj>ot, for sacrifice ; and Moses directed 
the selection of a red heifer (Nnm. XIX. 2). The custom 
of the scapegoat (Ijtv. XIV. 21 ) was common to both na¬ 
tions. A sacred fire was kept continually burning in the 
temples of Thebes as well as in Judea (Lev. 17.12, loj. Egyj>- 
tiau priest* took off their slioes in the temples, and Joshua 
t«>ok off his shoes iu a holy place (Josh. V 16 ). The Egyptian 
priests danced before their altars, and the same custom 
prevailed in Jerusalem (Ps.CXLIX. 3). The practice ot 
circumcision, claimed by Moses as a divine ordinance, com¬ 
municated to Abraham, is proved by the monuments of 
Egypt to have been fully established there, at a time long 
ant*cedent to the alleged date of Abraham. Herodotus 
wrote that, in his time, “The Phoenicians and Syrians say 
they learned it [circumcision] from the Egyptians.” The 
Egyptians had their unclean meats, including pork, as well 
as the Jews. The Egyptians anointed their kings and 
priests long licfore there were any kings or priests in I>- 
m«*l. The Urim and Thuimiiim {Ex. XXXIX. K, 10; 
Ixt. \ III S f which play a stupid part in the books oi 
Most\*> amJ Jo. Smith, were o: ce not inappioj riate figures 
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of Re, the god of light, and Thmei, the goddess of justice 
(whence the Greek “Themis”), worn on the breasts of 
Egyptian judges. 

Moses taught the existence of only one God, or at 
least the Jews of a late period believed in and worshipped 
only one God. The Egyptian people worshipped many 
gods, but the priests of Egypt, as well as of ancient India, 
were monotheists. There was one doctrine for the initiated, 
another for the vulgar. The deity was called "lam” in 
Hebrew: and the same term is applied to the deity in the 
Institutes of Menu, and was applied by the Phoenicians to 
their great god. The ancient Jews held, and the modern 
Jews hold, the name of “Jehovah” in great reverence. A 
devout Jew considers the mere utterance of the word to be 
blasphemy. Our English Bible says, “ He that uttereth 
the name of the Lord shall surely be put to death” (Ltt. 
XXJF.16). The Jews say this is an improper translatiou: 
it should be “He that uttereth the name of Jehovah” Ac. The 
Septuagiut says “ Whoever uttereth the name of the 
Lord ” Ac. Michael is thought that the Jews and the Sept- 
uagint are right. The Egyptians had a reverence precisely 
similar for the name of Osiris. Even Herodotus, after 
having been at Memphis, when writing abont that divinity, 
would not use his name. Moses represented Jehovah as 
having a human shape, coming down to earth, visiting and 
conversing with men, causing all the occurrences of nature 
by immediate efforts of his will, frequently performing 
miracles, and empowering men to do miracles, and to fore¬ 
tell the future, choosing individual men and a particular 
nation to be his favorites, and establishing certain families 
to be kings and priests of his “peculiar people” for ever. 
Such ideas were familiar to all the ancient natious about 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Jehovah led the 
armies of Israel to battle : and the gods of the Greeks, 
Phoenicians, and Egyptians were also reputed to be terrible 
in warring for their worshippers. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, iu some passages, exhibit a high 
conception of the divino attributes. According to Robert¬ 
son, the following was the idea of God, as expressed by the 
ancient Brahmins : “ As God is immaterial, he is above nil 
conception ; as he is invisible, he can have no form : bnt 
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from what we behold of his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and preseut 
everywhere *\ 

Moses represents many of the most important events of 
the early history of the world to have happened in or near 
Jodea : and almost every ancient nation held the same 
Yiews in regard to its own soil. An orator in the Island of 
Crete, on a public occasion, once spoke thus : * 41 Upon 
this Isle all the arts were discovered. Saturn gave you 
the love of justice and your peculiar simplicity of heart. 
Vesta taught you to erect houses. Neptune taught you to 
build ships. You owe to Ceres the culture of grain, to 
Bacchus that of the vine, and to Minerva that of the olive. 
Jupiter destroyed the giants which threatened you. Her¬ 
cules delivered you from the serpents, wolves, and other 
noxious animals. The authors of so many benefits, admit¬ 
ted by you to divine honors, were born on this soil and are 
now occupied in laboring for your happiness v . Cory, in 
the preface to his 44 Ancient Fragments ”, says 44 In ancient 
times it was the prevailing custom of all the nations, in¬ 
cluding Egypt, India, Phoenicia, and Greece, to appropriate 
to themselves, and assign within their own territorial limits, 
the localities of the grand events of primeval history, with 
the birth and achievements of the gods and heroes, the de¬ 
luge, the origin of the arts, and the civilization of mankind.” 

The history of Creation, as given in Genesis , is a mere 
compilation of ancient traditions prevalent in the East, and 
tumilar traditions are given by Sanchoniathan, an old Phoe¬ 
nician author. Moses informs us that Abraham was the 
peculiar favorite of Jehovah, and was to be the father of 
the ehosen people. This name Abraham is probably derived 
from the Hindoo Brahm, f the great spirit, the origin of 
all things, the creator of all other existences. Abraham 
was called Abram until late in life, according to Genesis 
Xril. 5, and he is said to have come from Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees, a point east of Canaan, either on the Euphrates or 
farther east—possibly Hindustan itself, the home of Brahre- 

• So giveo in BartJwdemv’a AnnthirxU 

f Brahm, tierired from tbe same n>ot ** the Latin word primus, 
(first), tbe Celtic won! prumdk fchi»T), And the Gothic word /rum 
(origin, beginning). It is suppose.! that our “from” is from 44 /rum ." 
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in ism. His name, his birth place, and his position as fathei 
of the chosen people, all suggest the derivation from the 
Hindoo Bralnn. 

41 Even the traditionists among the Jews”, sajs Milman, 
44 allowed that the names of the angels came from Babylon”. 

Thus we have gone over the most prominent points 
wherein the ideas advanced in the Old Testament resemble 
ideas accepted among many nations existing during the 
time of the Jews. Although Moses evidently derived his 
principal doctrines from the Egyptians, yet the latter na- 
tion had many usages and principles of religion and politics, 
w hich the Jew s did not see fit to adopt. The Egyptians 
believed iu the immortality of the soul, in future rewards 
and punishments, in the adoration of numerous animals, and 
iu the worship of idols. It is a matter of wonder that Mo¬ 
ses rejected the doctrine of a future life ; perhaps the idea 
was too refined for the gross ness of the people, who wor- 
shipped the golden calf: perhaps he thought it inconsistent 
with his doctrine of the full executiou of divine justice oa 
all men during their natural lives. 

The religious ceremonies of the Egyptians and Jews 
were so similar that the Roman law, in the time of the Em¬ 
perors to prohibit the worship of Isis in the capital, spoke 
of the Jewish worship as though it were not distinguishable 
from that of the Egyptians. And yet, the external cere¬ 
monies of both Jews and Egyptians, must have been fami¬ 
liar to the people w ho were masters of both of them. 

§ 83. Next in order for our consideration are particular 
doctrines of the New Testament. The tri-une nature of 
God was the commonly received doctrine in Egypt and India 
many centuries before the time of Jesus. “ The supreme 
being of the Hindoos is Brahni,—incomprehensible by any 
human understanding ; pervading and comprehending all 
things. Originally lie reposed iu the contemplation of him¬ 
self ; subsequently his creative word has caused all things 
to proceed from him, by a succession of continued emana¬ 
tions. As creator he is named Brahma ; as the preserving 
power, Tishnou ; as the destroyer and renovator of the 
forms of matter, Siva. These three relations of the divine 
being constitute the trinity of the Hindoos."* 41 The 

* Ten x km an, History of riiilusojihy. 
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great gods of Egypt were Xeph, Amnn, Ptliah, Khem, Sate, 
Maut, Bubostn< and Xeitli, one of whom generally formed, 
in connection with other two, a triad [Trinity], which was 
worshipped by a particular city or district, with a peculiar 
veneration. Jn these triads, the third member proceeded 
from the other two; that is, from the first by the second— 
tho«, the intellect of the Deity, haring operated on matter, 
prodneed the result of these two under the form and name 
of the world, and on a similar principle appear to have been 
formed most of their speculative corabinatioa*. The third 
member ot a triad, as might !>e supposed, was not of equal 
rank with the two from whom it proceeded : and we there¬ 
fore find that Khonso, the third person in the Theban triad, 
was not one of the great gods, as were the other two, Amun 
and Maut ; Ilorus, in the triad of Philrc, was inferior to 
Osiris and Isis ; and Anouke toXeph and Sate, in the triad 
of Elephantine and the Cataracts. 7 ’ * 

The doctrine of the incarnation is probably as old as the 
trinity. “ Wherever any approximation had been mode to 
the sublime truth of the one great First Cause, either awful 
religious reverence or philosophic abstraction has removed 
the primal Deity entirely l>eyond the sphere of human sense, 
and supposed that the intercourse of the Divinity with man, 
the moral government, and even the original creation had 
been carried ou by the intermediate agency, either in orient¬ 
al language of an emanation, or in Platonic of the Wisdom, 
Reason or Intelligence of the one Supreme. * * * 

This was the doctrine from the Ganges or even the shores 
of the Yellow Sea to the Ilissus : it was the fundamental 
principle of the Indian religion and Indian philosophy ; 
it was the basisof Zoroastrianism ; it was pure PlatouiMn ; 
H was Platonic Judaism in the Ahxandrian School. * 
• * The more ordinary representative, as it were, of 

God to the sense and mind of man, was the Mcmra or 
the Divine Word ; and it is remarkable that the same ap¬ 
pellation is found in the Indian, the Persian, the Platonic 
and the Alexandrian [and the Christian] systems n . f 
**The doctrine of Boodhisra contains nothing but the main 
Idea of the heroic poems of the Brahmins, fully understood 

• WlLKIXSOY. 

t Milmas. History of Christianity Book Lck.IL 
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and consequentially carried out—that is, that a man freeing 
himself by holiness of conduct from the obstacles of nature, 
may deliver his fellow-men from the corruption of their 
times, and become a benefactor, redeemer of his race, and 
also become a supreme God—a Boodha”. * Wilkinson 
says “At Phil®, where Osiris [the Egyptian savior and 
incarnate God, who came down to earth to battle with 
Typho, the evil spirit] was particularly worshipped, and 
which was one of the places where they supposed him 
to have been buried, his mysterious history is curiously 
illustrated in the sculptures [made 1100 B. C.] of a small 
retired chamber lying nearly over the western adytum of 
the temple. Uis death and removal from this world are 
there described ; the number of twenty-eight lotus plants 
points out the period of years he was thought to have lived 
on earth ; and his passage from this life to a future state is 
indicated by the usual attendance of the Deities and Genii, 
who presided over the funeral rites of ordinary mortals, 
lie is there represented with the feathered cap, which lie 
wore in his capacity of Judge of Amenti, and this attribute 
shows the final ollice he held after his resurrect ion, and 
continued to exercise toward the dead at their last ordeal 
in a future state Again: Osiris was called 4 the opener 
of truth \ and was said to be ‘ full of grace and truth \ 
He appeared on earth to benefit mankind, and after having 
performed the duties he had come to fulfill, and fallen a sac¬ 
rifice to Typho, the evil principle (which was at length 
overcome by his influence, after leaving the world), he arose 
again to new life, and became the judge of mankind in a 
future state Herodotus saw the torn!) of Osiris at Sais, 
nearly five centuries before Christ. Similar redeemers were 
worshipped in other lands, and like Jesus many of them 
were born of virgins. Grote, speaking of the early legends 
of Greece, remarks that “ the furtive pregnancy of young 
women—often by a god—is one of the most frequently re¬ 
curring incidents in the legendary narratives n . 

The teaching that belief in Jesus as the Son of God is 
the highest virtue or merit before the Almighty is not 
original. Crishna, a Hindoo divinity, says “Worksaffect 

• Ritter. History of Ancient Philosophy. Ch. II. 
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me Dot, nor hare I any expectations from tbe fruit of works. 
He, who believeth me to be even so, is not bound by works 

Bat it is claimed that tbe great merit of the New Testa¬ 
ment is in its moral teachings, which are entirely original 
in their best features. These moral teachings are contained 
m such expressions as 44 Lore thy neighbor as thyself” 
44 Love is the fulfilment of the law” “ Return good for evil 
and 44 All that ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the prophets.” 
The fact that such phrases are made the foundation to 
claims of originality or peculiar merit, shows the ignorance 
of the people, and tbe unscrupulous policy of the clergy. 
The doctrine that love is the fulfilment of the law, taught 
in the New Testament with much emphasis, and the chief 
merit of tbe book in tbe eyes of many, is as old as human 
society. It was taught by Plato in almost the identical 
words ascribed to Jesus, and “Platonic love” is a phrase 
familiar to all civilized ears. We still have the writings of 
the great teacher of the Academy, wherein he says 41 Love* 
is peace and good will amoug men, calm upon the waters, 
repose and stillness in the storm, the balm of sleep in sad¬ 
ness. Before him all harsh passions flee away ; he is the 
author of soft affections, destroyer of ungentle thoughts, 
merciful and mild, the admiration of the wise, the delight 
of the gods. Love divests us of alienation from each other, 
and fills our vacant hearts with overflowing sympathy : ho 
is the valued treasure of the unfortunate, and desired by 
the uuhappy, (therefore unhappy because they possess him 
not,) the parent of grace, of gentleness, of delicacy: a 
cherisher of all that is good, but guileless as to evil; in 
labor and in fear, in longings of the affections, or in soar¬ 
ings of the reason, our best pilot, confederate, supporter 
and savior.” It so happens that St. John, who only of the 
Evangelists, lays a peculiar stress upon the all-sufficiency 
of love, had au opportunity of becomiug thoroughly indoc¬ 
trinated in Platonism, by his long residence among the 
Greeks at Ephesus. Men have always had a mental con- 
stitutiou similar to our own. The rudest savages have the 
same affections and passions which actuate citizens of cn 

• Sce lUckay'a Program of the Intellect 
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thorn who have had the manliness and honesty to acknowl¬ 
edge that the New Testament morality was not new. 

Sir Wm. Jones, knowing well the presumptuous asser¬ 
tion that the gospel of love, as taught by Jesus, was origi¬ 
nal with him, and knowing, also the falsity of the assertion, 
gave the propagandists of Christianity in Hindustan some 
good advice : 41 If the conversion of the Pundits and Mau- 
lavis, in this country, shall ever be attempted by the Prot¬ 
estant missionaries, they must beware of asserting, while 
they teach the gospel of truth, what those Pundits and 
Maulavis know to be false [the originality of the Chris¬ 
tian morality 1 : the former would cite the beautiful Ary a 
couplet, which was written, at least, three cunturies before 
our era, and which pronounces the duty of a good man, even 
in the moment of his destruction, to consist, not only in for¬ 
giving, but even in the desire of benefiting his destroyer, os 
the sandal tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds per¬ 
fume on the axe which fells it; and the latter would triumph 
in repeating the verse of Sadi, who represents a return of 
good for good as a slight reciprocity, but says to the virtu¬ 
ous man 4 Confer benefits on him who has injured thee* : 
using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mussulmans fail to recite 
four distiches of Hafiz, who has illustrated that maxim with 
fanciful, but elegant allusions : 

• Learn from von orient shell, to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand which brings thee woe ; 

Free, like yon rock, from l*ase, vindictive pride, 

Ira blaze with gems the wrist that tears thy side: 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower, 

With fruit nectarious or the balmy flower; 

All nature calls aloud; * Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter, and the railer bless?’”• 

I cannot find that Jesus prohibited polygamy. He cer¬ 
tainly did not prohibit it in express terms : neither is it plain 
to me that he forbade it by necessary implication. But, if 
he had done so, he would not have been original. Law and 
custom, iKsfore his time, prohibited polygamy among the 
Greeks, Romans, and Germans. Neither was Christianity 
the first religion under which women obtained a high degree 
of personal freedom. The Egyptian women were remarka- 
* Eleventh DLcodiM before tbs*A*iatic Society. 17114. 
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bly free for ancient times—quite as free as in most of the 
countries of modern Europe ; while, at a much later date, 
the Jewish women were complete stares—so tar as the law 
could make them such. “ The old Roman matron* was, 
relatively to her husband, morally as high as in modern 
Italy ; nor is there any ground for supposing that modern 
women have any advantage over the ancient in Spain and 
Portugal, where Germanic have been counteracted by 
Moorish influences. The relative position of the sexes in 
Homeric Greece exhibits nothing materially different from 
the present day. In Armenia and Syria, perhaps, Christi¬ 
anity has done the service of extinguishing polygamy ; this 
is credible, though nowise miraculous : Judaism also unlearn¬ 
ed polygamy, and made an unbidden improvement upon 
Moses. In short, only in countries where Germanic senti¬ 
ment has taken root, do we see marks of any elevation of 
the female sex superior to that of Pagan antiquity ; and as 
this elevation of the German woman in her deepest Pagan¬ 
ism was already striking to Tacitus and his contemporaries, 
it is highly unreasonable to claim it as an achievement of 
Christianity/’ 

But Jesus himself laid claim to no originality, in hit 
moral doctrines. On the contrary, he declares (Mtit. XXI/. 
35-40) that all the law and the prophets hang on two 
commandments given by Moses, which are to love God 
with the whole heart ( Deut . VI. 5), and to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself ” (Lev. XIX. 18). How can Christians 
assert that these two commandments do not comprise the 
whole law, after the express declaration of Jesns that 
they do? And if they do comprise the whole taw, how 
can the morel teachings of Jesus be original ? In his 
work on the Origin of Christianity , Hennell has shown 
conclusively that many of the sayings of Jesns were repeti¬ 
tions or jmraphrases of other sayings to be fouud in the 
Old Testament, or current among the Jews before his 
birth. 

The same changes which have occurred in the doctrines 
of the Christian Church, are many of them prefigured in 
eveuts among the heathen, thousands of years ago. The 
change of opinion, similar to that now in progress in regard 

* F. W New max, Pti.i-5 «*f Faith. 
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to the plenary inspiration of the prophetic writings, took 
place in Greece, before Christianity was thought ot 41 When 
superstitions people”, says Xeander, 44 thought that the 
God himself inhabited the priestess of the Delphic oracle, 
and spoke through her mouth, so that everything literally 
came from Phoebus himself, and when, on the contrary, the 
infidels tried to turn this representation into ridicule, and 
quoting the bad verses of the Pythian prophetess, laughed 
at the notion of this coming from Apollo, Plutarch thus 
replied— 4 The language, the expression, the words, and 
the metre, come not from God but from the woman. The 
God only presents the image to her mind, and lights up in 
her soul the lamp which illumes the future. The God uses 
the soul as an instrument, and the activity of the instru¬ 
ment consists in the property of representing, as purely as 
possible, what is communicated to it. It is impossible that 
it should be repeated perfectly pure,—nay, without even a 
large admixture of foreign matter.’ n From the theory of 
partial inspiration, the Greeks and Romans went over to 
entire unbelief in the old religion, and JSschylus in Athens 
and Livy in Rome lamented over the skepticism of the age, 
the destruction in jwpular belief of that religion which 
was the only foundation of morality. And the 44 infidels” 
of those days sometimes surrendered at the eleventh hour, 
and made the awunde honorable to the divinities of supersti¬ 
tion, as do the skeptics of our own age. The Eleusinian 
mysteries held a position in pagan Athens, similar to that 
held in modern Europe by Christianity. The great majority 
of the initiated asserted that acquaintance with, and belief 
in, the mysterious doctrines of Eleusis (the single nature, 
spiritual essence, and infinite mercy of the Deity, the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and futare rewards and punishments) 
had contributed greatly to their happiness in life. Many 
of the Athenians, who during long lives, had disbelieved 
and ridiculed the mysteries, at the near approach of death, 
became anxious for admission, and were terrified at the idea 
of dying without the mercenary blessing of the priest ♦ 
Diogenes refused to apply for admission, and spoke of the 
mysteries neatly as a philosopher of to-day might speak of 
the Chrisliau Church. The Cynic said no church organiza- 

* DAKTiir.i.KAir. Anachardid. CIl LXVIII. 
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tion could give him anj valuable aid in performing his 
duties : and he remarked that many thieves and murderers 
had been admitted to the mysteries, while Epaminond&s 
and other good men hod not. The Chinese philosophers 
when about to die, sometimes seek absolution from the 
Boodhists, whom they had always before neglected and 
despised.* 
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This Appendix is designed to contain authorities, and ilhistra- 
lions which could not be conveniently inserted in the text; and also. 
In some cases, additional matter, which was overlooked or mislaid 
until too late to insert in the chapters. 

The reader will please observe that the use of brackets [ ] 
throughout denotes toe insertion by me of something additional in 
matter quoted. 

I have used the phrases “ a historical” and u a historian/’ inten¬ 
tionally violating the generally received rule which requires ** an” 
before words beginning with A, and accented on some outer than the 
first syllable. 


Goethe makes Faust declare that thorn who have opened their 
hearts to the world have ever been crucified and burned. 

44 The mind which has outgrown the idea of a partial God is ex¬ 
ported to retract, and to submit to vulgar opinion, under pain of 
that reproach of atheism which, though never incurred by barbarians, 
.is an objection commonly urged against philosophy by those intel¬ 
lectual barbarians, who cling like children to toe god whom they 
suppose to feed them, speak to them, and flatter them.”— R. W. 
Mackay. 

M Reformers in all ages, whatever their object, have been unpitied 
martyrs; and the multitude have evinced a savage exultation in 
their sacrifice. Let in the light upon a nest of young owls, and they 
cry out against the injury you have done them. Men of mediocrity 
are young owls; when you present them with strong brilliant ideas, 
they exclaim against them as false, dangerous, and deserving pun¬ 
ishment **—Adventures of a Younger Son. 

M An original thinker, s reformer in moral science, will thus often 
appear a bard and insensible character. He goes beyond the feet 
logs and amoriatioos of the age; be leaves them behind him ; he 
shocks our old prejmiices; it is reserved for a sulwequent generation 
to whom his views have been unfolded from infancy, and in whose 
minds all the interesting associations have collected round them, 
which formerly encircled the exploded opinions, to ngard his die- 
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coveries with unmingled pleasure.”— Samuel Bailey, Essay m the 
Formation of Opinions. 

u The artist [the philosopher], it is true, is the sod of his time; 
hut pity for him, if he is its pupil, or even its fhvorite! Let mm* 
beneficent divinity snatch him when he a sodding from the breast 
of his mother, and nurse him with the milk of a better time, that he 
may ripen to his full stature, beneath a distant Grecian sky. And 
having grown to manhood, let him return like a foreign shape to his 
century: not, however, to delight it by his presence, but dreadful, 
like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it-"'— Schiller — Translation by 
Carlyle. 

“ To ask for nothing but results, to decline the labor of verifica¬ 
tion, to be satisfied with a ready-made stock of established positive 
arguments as proof, and to decry the doubter or negative reasoner, 
who starts new difficulties, as a common enemy.—this is a proceni- 
in£ sufficiently common in ancient as well as in modern times. But 
it is nevertheless an abnegation of the dignity and and even of the 
functions of speculative philosophy.”— Grotc — History of Greece. 

“ Ecclesiolatry or Bibliolatry is the modern heathenism, which, 
having supplanted the ancient, has for ages imitated the old rraft of 
slandering as Atheists or Infidels all who aspire to a higher or purer 
worship.”— F. IV. Seirman. 

“ The impiety [frequently chanred to freethinkers] is with those 
who have insidiously jH.Tverted the truth : and not with those who 
seek with honest reverence to purify its desecrated shrine-"— Rere¬ 
lation its otrn yernes is. 

*• There is an unbelief worse than the public scoffing/' 

“ The supposition that Christianity is a thing of the past— 
that it has done its work, in clearing the way during an ace of 
darkness and barbarism, for the working of a more enlightened 
principle called ** Progress ” is a more popular view, and one which 
is tacitly and insensibly bold by great numbers.”— London Literary 
Gazette. Oct. Ath lt?56. 

44 No doubt Jannes and Jambres exclaimed with a pious hnrrcv, 

1 What! give up the garlic and the cats which our fathers prajred 
to, and swore by! We shall never be guilty of that infidehtr! ‘ 
But the priesthood of garlic came to an end, and the world still 
continued.” —Pa rker. 

44 To an American, accustomed to the simplicity of our 
of worship, the most prominent feature in European lands, save io 
the glorious fast-anchored isle.—and even there to great extent,— 
is. tlmt in spite of tho most imposing externals, the whole i? litile 
more than hearth ss formality—a wretched substitute for the bread 
of life.”- Pv f Hitchcock. 
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“ A want of real vitality and earnestness, in our religious com¬ 
munity. has been felt and proclaimed to be the great want of the 
age.**— Pearson. % 

“ On all sides I found religion, but seldom religiousness; fear of 
God, but seldom love of God; good intention, but seldom good 
deed; professed Christians, but seldom followers of Christ. Not 
without reason, are a thousand voices raised to heaven in complaint 
over the decline of Christianity in our days. They complain fbr 
good cause. On one side, I see only indifference, ridicule, pride, 
and selfish effort to counteract the warning voice of conscience 
with cunning excuses : on the other side. 1 see youths and men and 
greybeards trembling in fearful doubt* as to the fate of their souls, 
.In this world, and beyond the grave.**— Zsckukke. Stunden der An- 
dacht. 

“ I believe they [Voltaire and the French philosophers of the 
XVIIlth century] have done more than even Iaither or Calvin, 
to lower the tone of that proud hierarchy that shot itself up above 
the clouds, and more to propagate religious liberty, than Calvin or 
Lather, or even Locke .”—John Adams. 

“Frederick [the Great] nevertheless, together with Voltaire 
and D’Alembert, stands in the foremost rank of those who fought 
f«>r reason and civilization, and who conquered forever liberty of 
conscience and of speech.”— Bartholomews. History of the Prussian 
Academy. 


Domain of Renton In Religion.—Cb. I. 

9 1. In speaking of “ the little literary ability, which has come 
to light on this continent ” (page 3). I mean only, that it is little in 
proportion to the number, wealth and intelligence of tlie people; 
but it is not discreditably small, when the position of the Ameri¬ 
cans in a new country, where peculiar inducements attract the 
ambitions into “politics” or trade, and where the givernment 
prostitutes herself to book-pirates, is considered. 

The Apostles Denounced Reason. 

“ Avoid opi»oKitioa« of scivnre. fnl**lv so called, which some 
professing have erred from the faith.”—1 Tun. VI. 20. 

“ The things of the Spirit of God are foolishness uuto the natural 
man.”—1 Cor. II. 14. 

“ * IWieve or be damned \ is the ever persuasive refrain of our 
benignant * glad tidings to ail mankind.’ ”—Revelation its own 
A ernes i*. 

Jesus is rep re sented as “ anxious to have men believe, without 
caring oo what ground they believed.”— F. W. Socman 
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The Catholic Chunk Denounces Reason. 

u We forbid all ky persons to discos matters of kith, unfa 
pain of excommunicatioff”— Decretal of Pope Alexander IV 

44 Faith is not a mere conviction in reason : it is a firm assent 
it is a dear certainty, greater than any other certainty : and this 
is wrought in the mind by the grace of God, and by it alone.”— 
J. H. Neuman. 

The Pope publishes every year an Index Expurwatoms, or list 
of works which the members of the church are foroidden to read. 
The forbidden books are usually such as hare a ifaptical tendency. 

In 1624. at the request of the University of Park, and espec¬ 
ially of the Sorbonne, persons were forbidden by an arret of Parlia¬ 
ment, under pain of death, to hold or to teach any mtiiw contrary 
to ancient and approved authors, or to enter into any debate, bat 
aach as should be approved by the doctors of the faculty of the- 
olqgy. 

44 Human reason is feeble and may be deceived but true kith 
cannot be deceived.”— Thomas A Kempt*. 

44 If your religion be false, vou risk nothing in believing it true : 
if it be true, you risk all in believing it false .”—Pascal 

•* It is necessary that there should be an authority, against 
which nobody shall have the right to argue.”— J. de Masstre. 

44 The principles of theology are above nature and reason.”— 
PascaL 

The Protestants hostile to Free Inquiry. 

44 Divine things, since they are beyond reason, appear contrary 
to reason.”— Luther. 

44 There is nothing more hostile to kith than reason.”— Luther. 

44 Reason is the bride of the deviL”— Luther. 

44 Build not your kith in the Divine Word on the sand of 
reason.”— Calrtn. 

- It is folly to think of God according to the dictates of on 
mad, dazzled, and corrupt reason.”— Luther. 

44 In theology we balance authorities, in philosophy we we ig h 
reasons.” — Keptcr. 

44 It behoves us to make an entire and unconditional serr e pfa 
of our minds to all the duty and to all the information which the 
Bible sets before* us."—C.Wwters. 

Dr. Arnold said that whenever doubts arose in bis mind in rc- 
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pud to dogmas of the established church his method was “ to pause 
id his inquiries*' and “ to pat down objections by main force.” 

“ The mere presentation of the evidences of Christianity to many 
minds is fraught with danger.”— Christum Remembrancer , (Christian 
Quarterly. London) Jan., lt>57. 

“ When any thin?, written in the Bible, is too hard for examina¬ 
tion. it is our duty to captivate oar understandings to the wools, 
ami not to labor in sifting out a philosophical truth by logic, of such 
mvsteries as are not comprehensible, nor fall under any rule of natu¬ 
ral science, for it is with the mysteries of our religion as with the 
wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the virtue 
to cure, but chewed, are for the most part cast up again without 
effect.”— Hobbes. 

** Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise.”— Protestant 
Poetry. 

** Reason is the most unreasonable of all things.”— Henry Martyn. 

** People, who are born to orthodoxy, imbibe the opinions of 
their country or party, and never question their troth, are applaud¬ 
ed for presuming that they are rigtit. He that considers or exam¬ 
ines is a foe to orthodoxy—is suspected of lukewarmness to suppose 
examination necessary, and of a tendency to apostacy, if he goes 
about it.”— Locke. 

Hie following extract from Sleeman may give an idea of the 
domain of reasoo in the religion of Hindostan : 

- The popular Hindoo poem of Ramaen describes the abduction 
of the heroine by the monster king of Ceylon, Rawan, and her re¬ 
covery by means of the monkey general Hunnooman. Every word 
of this poem, the people assured us, was written, if not by the hand 
of the deity hinwif. at least by his inspiration. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred among the Hindoos implicitly believe not only every 
word of the poem, but every wool of every poem that has ever been 
written iu Sanscrit fthc sacred language of Ilindnetan]. If you 
ask a man whether oe really believes any very egregious absurdity, 

E ted from these books, be replies with the greatest naivete 
iplicity) in the world, * Is it not written in the book? and bow 
1 it be there written, if not true ?’ The Hindoo religion reposes 
on an entire prostration of mind—that continual and habitual sur¬ 
render of the reasoning faculties which we are accustomed to make 
occasionally while we are at the theatre or in the perusal of works 
of fiction. * * * With the Hindoos, the greater the improbabil¬ 
ity. the more monstrous and preposterous the fictioo—the greater is 
the charm it has over their minds; and the greater their learning 
hi the Sanscrit—the more they are under the influence of this 
charm. Believing all to be written by the deity or under his inspi- 
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ration, and the men and things in former days to have been diffe re n t 
from the men and things of the present day. and the heroes of these 
fables to have been demi-gods or people endowed with powers far 
superior to those of the ordinary men of their own day. the analo¬ 
gies of nature are never for a moment considered ; nor do questions 
of prolwibility or possibility according to those analogies ever ob¬ 
trude to dispel the charm with which they are so pleasingly bound. 
They go on through life, reading and talking of their monstrous fic¬ 
tions, which shock the taste anil understanding of other nations, 
without ever questioning the truth of one single incident or hearing 
it questioned.*’ 

•* History for this people [the Hindoas[ is all a fairy tale.”— 
Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, by Col. Sleeman. 

Some Christians have dared to demur against the great opposi¬ 
tion to free inquiry, but not one, to my knowledge, has ever dared 
to advise his hearers or readers to examine what has been written 
against Christianity. They dare not do that! 

“ We need not desire a better evidence that any man is in the 
wrong than to hear him declare against reason, and thereby 
acknowledge that reason is against him." —Archbidtop Tdh4*m. 

“What I most crave to see. and what still appears no impos¬ 
sible dream, is inquiry and belief g»»ing together." — I)r. Arn*l </. 

“I shnd<ler at the consequences of fixing the great ppwfc 
religion upon any other basis than that of the widest iuvestigutifn. 
and the most honest statement of facts."— Rev. Shinty S;,utk. 

“With regard to Christianity itself. I creep toward the /ig.'J. 
even though it takes me nirau from the more nourishing warmth. 
Yea, I should do so. even if the light made its way through a rent 
in the wall of the temple."—S. T. Coleridge. 

“Let her [truth] and falsehood grapple! *Whn ever know 
truth put to the worse in a free ami open encounter?"— Milton. 

“There is a general obligation common to all Christians, of 
searching into the origin and evidences of our religion.”— Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton. 

“ One who has cn aversion to doubt. ami is anxious to make up 
his mii.d. and emo to some conclusion on c very qthsthm that a 
diseusMtl. mu-t lee»»nt*nt to rest many of his opinions nrv 
slight gr-und-. Such a one. therefore, is no lov« r of truth. in 
the right way to attain it in any point. He may more rvasonab’y 
hop** this. who. though he may on many punts j»em ive stem* iand 
perhaps a gnat; pn-j»or.deramv of probability on this nr that side, 
is contents! to come to a decisive conclusion. on*r on the lew 
which he has been eaablcd thoroughly to investigate. * * A goul 
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man, indeed, w31 wish to find the evidence of the Christian religion 
satisfactory: but a wise man will not for that reason find it satis¬ 
factory, but will weigh the evidence the more carefully, on account 
of the importance of the question.’’— Whately. 

Philosophers on Reason in Religion. 

u O. my dear Kepler, how I wish we could have one hearty 
langh together! Here at Padua, is the principal professor of 
Philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at the moon and planets, through my glass, which he pertina¬ 
ciously refuses to do. Why are you not here? What shouts of 
laughter we should have at this glorious folly.”— Galileo. 

u To steal into heaven, bv the modern method of sticking, 
ostrich-like, your head into fallacies on earth, equally as by the an¬ 
cient and by all conceivable methods, is forever forbidden.”— 
Carlyle % Life of Sterling. 

44 Whenever obsequious reverence is substituted for bold fw- 
owirv, truth, if she is not already at hand, wiU never be attained.”— 
nalfam. 

44 True faith is a belief in things probable.”— Maekay. 

“ lie who cannot reason, is a ho who will not, is a bigot; 

and be who dare not, is a slave.”— Drummotui. 

44 Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul: u*v 
belief, in denying them.”— Emerson. 

44 How far is it proper to deceive mankind ?”— Voltaire. 

44 The character of the philosophy of the middle age is submis¬ 
sion to authority other than that of reason. Modem philosophy 
recognizes no other an thority than that of reason. It is Cartesian ism 
which has accomplislied this decisive revolution.”— Cousin — Trans- 
lateil by O. W. Wight. 

44 Socrates was free reflection; Descartes is free reflection eleva¬ 
ted to tlie height of the most severe method. Descartes commences 
by doubting everything, the existence of God, tliat of the world, 
even his own existence; be only stops at that which he cannot 
doubt without ceasing even to donbt—at that which doubts within 
—at thought. Between the reflection of Socrates and the method 
of Descartes there is an interval of two thousand years. As the 
Greek dialectics are much more sincere, serious, and profound than 
thoiv of India, so the method of Descartes is as much superior to the 
processes of thg antique spirit, as our civilization is superior to Hat 
of Greece." —The same. 

44 Reason must be our last judge and guide in everything. I dc 
not mean that we must cuusult reason, and examiuc wh -tht-r u pro- 
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position revealed from God, can be made oat by natural pri nc ip le s, 
and if it cannot, that we may then reject it: bat consult it we mart, 
and by it examine whether it be a revelation from God or dol”— 
Locke on the Understanding , IV. 19. 

“ Divest yoarself of all bias in favor of novelty and singularity 
of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rather than that of 
religion. It is too important, and the consequences of error may be 
too serious. On the one hand, shake off all fears and servile preju¬ 
dices, under which weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix re as on 
firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 
Question with boldness even the existence of a God; became if them 
be one, he must more approve of the homage of reason than that of 
blindfolded fear. You will naturally examine first the religion of 
vour own country. Read the Bible then as you would read Livy or 
^Tacitus. The facts which are within the ordinary course of nature 
you will believe on the authority of the writer, as you would do 
those of the same kind in Livy or Tacitus. The testimony of the 
writer weighs in their favor, in one scale, and their not being 
against the laws of nature, does not weigh against them in the other. 
But those facts of the Bible which contradict the laws of nature 
must be examined with more care, and under a variety of phases. 
Here you must recur to the pretensions of the writer to inspiration 
from God. Examine upon what evidence his pretensions are found¬ 
ed, and whether that evidence is so strong, that its falsehood would 
l>c more improbable than a change in the laws of nature, in the case 
he relates. For example, in the book of Joshua we are told the sun 
stood still several hours. Were we to read that fact in Livy or 
Tacitus, we should class it with their showers of blood, speaking of 
statues, beasts, &c. But it is said the writer of that book was in¬ 
spired. Examine, therefore, candidly what evidence there is of 
his having been iiispired. The pretension is entitled to your inquiry 
because millions believe it. On the other hand, you are astronomer 
enough to know how contrary it is to the laws of nature, that a bodv 
revolving on its axis, as the earth does, should have stopped [snA 
Jonly], should not by that sudden stoppage have prostrated ani¬ 
mals, trees, buildings, and should after a certain time have resum¬ 
ed its revolutions, and that also without a general prostration. 
Is this arrest of the earth’s motion, or the evidence wbicn affirms it. 
most within the laws of probability ? You will next read the New 
Testament. It is the history of a personage called Jesus. Keep in 
pour eye the opposite pretensions ; first, of those who say he was 
oegotten by God, born of a virgin, suspended and reversed the laws 
nature at will, and ascended bodily into heaven ; and secomUy. of 
those who say he was a man of illegitimate birth, of a benevolent 
aeart, enthusiastic mind, who set out without pretensions, ended in 
relieving them, and was punished capitally for sedition, by being 
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gibbeted According to the Roman law. a a * Do not be fright 
eoed from this inquiry by any fear of its consequences* * * * 

In fine, I repeat, yoo must lay aside all prejudices on both sides, and 
neither believe nor reject anything, because any other persons or de¬ 
scription of persons have rejected or believed it Your own reason 
is the only oracle given yon by heaven, and yon are answerable, not 
for the rightness, bat the opngiifnesB of your decisions."— Thomas 
Jefferson — Letter to Piter Carr , Aug. 10,1787. 

“ Hxm who have not thoroughly examined to the bottom their 
own tenets, most confess they are unfit to prescribe to others : and 
are unreasonable in imposing that as truth on other men’s belief, 
which they thems e lv es have not searched into, nor weighed the ar- 

Q. «,***.. 1U.VMI — «■***'- 

“Whoso would be a man, most be a non-conformist He who 
would gather immortal palms, must not be hindered by the name 
of goodness, but must explore, if it be goodness. Nothing is at 
last sacred hut the integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to 
yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the world."— Emerson. 

“ Better is the frith that springeth from thy heart Than a 
better faith belonging to a stranger."— Alger . Oriental Poetry. 

“ The new man must fed that be is new, and has not come into 
the world mortgaged to the opinions and usages of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa."— Emerson. 

“ lie who does not like living in the furnished lodgings of tradi¬ 
tion, must build his own house, his own system of thought and 
fiuth for himself"— Zsehokke. 

“ Truth courts the light"— Parker . 

“So long as our belief in religion is merely a matter of memory, 
of rote and of blind reception, so long can we have no firmness, no 
truth, no rest no blessing in the highest sphere of our capacity."— 
Zsehokke. 

M To ride with truth is nobis when wo shore her wrotchod crus t . 

Ere her cause bring ferns sod profit, sod ’tie prosperous to bo just; 

Then it is tho brers man cho ose s , while the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in hie abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 

And the multitude make virtue of tho faith they ones denied. 

For humanity sweeps onward : whore to-day the martyr stands 

On the morrow cro uch es Judas, with the siieer in hie hands; 

For in front tho cross stands ready, and the cracking fegote bam, 

While the booting mob of yesterday in si Wot awe return 

To glean ap the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.' 

(Quoted m Paxber't Servian on The True Idea of a Ckrietivn 
Chunk.) 
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11 As much freedom as you shut out, so much JUsehood do you 
shut in.”— Parker . 

“ When the discovery and profession of truth is attended with ‘ 
danger, the prudent are silent, the multitude believe and impostors 
triumph.”— Mosheim . 

“ There are two sets of learned men. One candidly seeks truth 
by natural means, and is alwayB willing to have his opinions and 
principles examined by the test of reason. Another, who learn by 
rote a set of opinions and a way of thinking, and who betray them¬ 
selves by their anger and surprise, whenever those principles are 
questioned or canvassed.” 

“There are few of the great truths now recognized which 
have not been treated as chimerical and blasphemous before they 
were demonstrated.”— Agassiz. 

“ These ancient preoccupations of our minds, these several and 
almost sacred opinions, are to be examined, if we will make way for 
troth, and put our minds in that freedom which belongs and is 
necessary to them. A mistake is not the less so, and will never 
grow into a truth, because we have believed it for a long time 
though perhaj>s it be the harder to part with : and an error is not 
the less dangerous, nor the less contrary to truth because it is cried 
up and had in veneration by any party.”— Locke. 

“ The investigation of all subjects comprehensible and scrutable 
to the human faculties, is the undoubted privilege of a rational 
understanding.”— J. C. Prichard. 

“ Reason and truth are the only hope of mankind. It is through 
them alone that any essential improvement in the condition of men 
—of individuals and of nations—is to be wrought out. Weak 
instruments they may be, often overborne and silenced by the di** 
cordant clamor of mens passions and prejudices and folly, by 
selfishness and sin :—but there are no other. It is by reason that 
truth is discovered, and through reason that it is addressed to 
our hearts. By what other influence should they be controlled? 
By what other influence should our permanent affections be formed ? 

(Vrtainly neither by false doctrines, nor by unsulistantial imagina¬ 
tions. nor by the blind, disorderly working of natural impulses g***! 
and bad. Intellectual truth is the essential constituent of moral 
goodness. Whoever acts with the purpose of serving his fellow mm. 
does so from a recognition of the truth of certain propositions which 
arise in his feelings, and find confirmation in his reason.”— Sorton. 

Religion a valuable political institution. 

I 2. “ Among all the useful institutions that demonstrate the sn 
perior excellence of the Roman government the most considerable 
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p e r ha ps. Is the opinions which people are taught to hold concerning 
the gods; and that which other men regard as a disgrace, appears, 
in my judgment, to be the very thing by which this republic is sus¬ 
tained. I mean superstition, which is impressed, with all its terrors, 
and influences the private actions of the citizens and the public ad¬ 
ministration of the state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. 
Hie ancients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, 
when they inculcated die notions concerning the gods, and the belie/ 
of infernal punishment; but much rather are those of the present 
age to be charged with rashness and absurdity in endeavoring to 
extirpate these opinions ; for not to mention other effects that flow 
from such an institution, if among the Greeks, for example, a single 
talent only be entrusted to those who have the management of any 
of-the public money, though they give ten written sureties, with as 
many seals and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dis¬ 
charge with integrity the trust reposed in them. But the Romans, 
an the other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in 
embassies disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the simple 
obligation of an oath to perform their duty with inviolable honesty. 
And as in other statet, a man is rarely to be found whose hands are 
pore from public robbery, so among the Romans it is no less rare to 
discover one that is tainted with this crime .”—Hamptons Polybius , 
Vol. II Book. VI. 


u Philosophers unite in regarding truth as inseparably allied with 
human happiness, and error as essentially hostile to it It was 
otherwise with the sages of antiquity, amongst whom there was a 
prevalent dissociation of the utility from the truth of a doctrine. It 
was supposed that a dogma might be advantageous and even neces¬ 
sary to society and to political institutions, although it were false, 
and that it ought in this case to be strenuously supported and 
shielded from scrutiny even by those who were aware of its charac¬ 
ter .”—Samuel Bailey—Pursuit of Truth. 


“ It seems to have bees the settled conviction of most of those 
[living about the beginning of the Christian era] who had the sio- 
cerest desire of attaining truth themselves, that to the mass of man¬ 
kind, truth was in many points inexpedient and unfit to be commu¬ 
nicated ; that, however desirable it might be for the leading person¬ 
ages in the world to be instructed in the true nature of things, there 
were many popular delusions which were essential to the well-being 
of society.”— Whatdy—Essay on the Writings of St. Paul. 


The Dishonesty of Priests. 


| 2. ** Every church establishment is a mighty joint-stock com¬ 
pany of error and deception, which invites sulwcriptions to the com¬ 
mon fond, from the largest amounts of hypocrisy to the lowest penny 
and farthing contribution of acquiescence in what conscience does 
not entirely approve .”—Blanco White. 
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Hie English church, “ the child of regal and a riet ocratical a 
Isteiesg and unprincipled tyranny, she has never dared to speak 
boldly to the great, but has contented herself with lecturing the 
poor.”— Dr, Arnold, 

“ The whole body of the clergy in every established church may 
be divided into three classes;—those who heartily believe the doc¬ 
trines of their creed : the smallest number, I suspect, by far:—those 
who by repeated efforts, and by carefully limiting their inquiries, 
have succeeded in silencing their own doubts, and in persuading 
themselves that these doctrines admit of a plausible deferae;—ana 
in the last place, a very considerable number, inaeed, and perhaps 
the most injurious to the interests of religion, who give their solemn 
assent to doctrines which they do not believe.”— Norton, 

Speech of Bed Jacket against the Missionaries. —“These 
men know we do not understand their religion. We cannot read 
their book : they tell us different stories about what it contains, 
and wc believe they make the book talk to suit themselves. If we 
had no money, no land, and no country to be cheated out of, these 
black-coats would not trouble themselves about our good hereafter. 
The Great Spirit will not punish us for what we do not know. He 
will do justice to his red children. These black-coats talk to the 
Great Spirit and ask for light, that we may see as they do, wheo 
they are blind themselves, and quarrel about the light which guides 
them. These things we do not understand, and the light they give 
us makes the straight and plain path, trod by our fathers, dark and 
dreary. The black-coats tell us to work and raise com; they do 
nothing themselves, and would starve to death if somebody did not 
feed them. All they do is pray to the Great Spirit: but that will 
not make corn or potatoes grow : if it will, why do they beg from 
us, and from the white people ? The red men knew nothing of 
trouble until it came from the white men : as soon as they crossed 
the great waters, they wanted our country, and in return they have 
always been ready to teach us how to quarrel about their religion. 
Red Jacket can never be the friend of such men.”— Historu of the 
Indian Tribes of North America , by T. L. Me Kenny and Jama 
Hall. 

44 To worship the urine of cows, which the Parsees and Hindoos 
drink, that they may obtain forgiveness of sins, is not more ludi¬ 
crous than to worship the comb, or a shred of the garment, of the 
mother of God.”— Fcuerl>aeh. Essence of Christianity, 

44 When I heard the bell toll to call people together in the 
steeple-house, it struck at my life, for it was like a market-bell to 
gather people together, that the priest might set forth his wares for 
sale. Oh ! the vast sums of money that are got by the trade they 
make of selling the Scriptures, and by their preaching, from tlw 
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kighnt bishop down to the lowest priest What one trade in the 
world is comparable to it ? Notwithstanding the Scriptures were 
given forth freely, Christ commanded his ministers to preach freely, 
and the prophets and apostles denounced judgment against all 
covetous hirelings and divines for money/'— George Fox. 

Dncnrnos or a Fashionable Priest. —“A bishop among 
ns is generally supposed to be a stately and pompous person, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day; some¬ 
what obsequious to persons in power, and somewhat haughty and 
imperative to those who are beneath him : with more authority in 
his tone and manner, than solidity in bis learning : and yet with 
much more learning than charity or humility; very fond of being 
called my lord, and driving about in a coach with mitres in the 
panels, but little addicted to visiting the sick and fatherless, or earn¬ 
ing for himself the blessing of those who are ready to perish, 

' * Familiar with a round 

Of ladyships—a stranger to the poor'- 

decorous in his manners, but no foe to luxurious indulgences : rigid 
in maintaining discipline among his immediate dependents, and in 
exacting the homage due to his dignity from the undignified mob 
of his brethren, but perfectly willing to leave to them the undivided 
privileges of comforting and of teaching their people, and of sooth¬ 
ing the sins and sorrows of their erring flocKs; scornful, if not 
openly hostile, upon all occasions, to the claims of the people, (him 
whom he is generally sprung, and presuming everything in favor of 
the royal will and prerogative, by which hie has been exalted ; set¬ 
ting indeed, in all cases, a much higher value on the privileges of 
the few, than the rights that are common to all, and exerting him- 
relf strenuously that the former may ever prevail; caring more ac¬ 
cordingly for the interests of his order, than the general good of tbo 
church, am) far more for the church than the religion it was estab¬ 
lished to fcach; hating dissenters still more bitterly than infidels; 
but combating both rather with obloquy and invocation of civil 
penalties, than with the artillery of a powerful reason, or the recon¬ 
ciling influences of an humble and holy life; uttering now and then 
haughty professions of humility, ami regularly bewailing at fit 
seasoos. the severity of those Episcopal labors, which sadden and 
even threaten to abridge a life, whicn to all other eyes appears to 
flow cm in almost unbroken leisure and continuous indulgences.”— 
Edinburgh Review, Dec - 1829. 

“The French clergy does not live now [1828] as in times past 
bat shows a regularity of conduct worthy of the apostles. Happj 
effect of poverty!—Happy fruit of the persecution suffered in thi 
grand epoch when Hod visited his church. It is not one of the 
least blessings of the revolution, that not only the cures, always 
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respectable, bat even, the bishops are moral men.” — Ca m rier, Quoted 
in the Edinburgh Review, March , 1829. 

Wkat fta ChzMtultj J—Ch. DU 

3 7. Butler says the real Question in studying the troth of the 
Bible is not w whether it be a book of such mi, and so pron mlg ed, 
as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a drone revelation 
should.”— Analogy of Religion, Part IL, Ci UJL 

u There are no degrees in infallibility.”— Coleridge, 

u How can infallible truth be co n veyed in defective and fallible 
expressions. ”— Same, 

Parker says the believers in a supernatural revelation imagine it 
to be “ an afterthought of God interpolated in human affairs.” 

Perversions of the meaning of the Bible, 

{ 8. The plain meaning of the Bible is pervert e d greatly by the 
Christian priests in many cases, bat 1 shall refer here only to two 
points—Public Prayer and the Observance of Sunday. 

Public Prayer. Every one knows that public pr ay er s are of> 
fered in every Christian church every Sunday, and in a great many 
other places on other occasions. And yet, praying in public is ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by Jesus. 

44 When thou prayest thou shnlt not be as the hypocrites are ; 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. * * But thou, 

when thou prayrct. enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thv door, prav to thv Father, which is in secret” Jesus in Mat, 
Vl 5. 6. 

44 When he [Jesus] had sent the multitude away, be went up into 
a mountain apart to pray.” Mat, XIV. 23. 

44 And they [Jesus and his Apostles] came to a place which was 
named Gethseraane. and he saith unto his disciples 4 Sit ve here while 
I shall pray.’” Mark A7f\ 32. 

44 And again he [Jesus] went awav and prmved.” Mark X IF. 
39. 

44 And he [Jesus] withdrew himself into the wilderness and pray¬ 
ed.” Lwke 1. 16. 

Observance of Sunday. Neither Jesus nor his disciples com¬ 
manded the observance of Sun lay os a sacred dav. Under the dis¬ 
pensation of Paul, the Sabbath ilhat is the Jewish Sabbath, for it 
is a perversion of language to apply the word 44 Sabbath"’ to Sun¬ 
day* was abrogated, with all the other cer menial oImhidos of 
the M«*saic taw— 

*• One man est \ m th one day above another; another esteem* th 
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every day alike. Let every man be persoaded in his own mind.” 
Rem. XIV. 5. 


44 Let no man judge yon in meat or drink, or in respect of a holy- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath." CoL II. 16. Paul 
here means to tell his converts that it is nobody’s business how much 



The First* Council in Jerusalem, writing to the Churches of 
Paul, said 44 It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay 
upon you, no greater burden than these necessary things; that ye 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 


strangled, and from fornication; from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well ” (Ads XV ’, 28, 29). 

This Council was called expressly to consider how far the 
Gentile converts should observe the Mosaic law; and their opinion is 


expressed in the verses quoted. All the observances, commanded 
in the law of Moses and not there expressed, were declared 


44 We deem it wicked to fast on the Sunday or to pray on our 
knees."— TrrtuUian. 


44 Hie 44 Manicheans were damned for fasting on the Lord’s 
day.’’— St. Ambrose. 

The Dadu Nem (of London,) a year or more since, published 
the following list of extracts— 

1. St Chrysostom, whose prayer is read every Sunday in all 
[Episcopal] churches, says— 44 After the congregation is dismissed, 
every man may apply himself to his lawftil business."— Horn. v. on 
Matt. i. 


2. St Athanasius says— 44 We keep no Sabbaths as the ancients 
did, except an eternal Sabbath, which shall have no end." —See 
Heytm de Sabb., p . 183. 

3. Eusebius, tlic ecclesiastical historian, speaking of the Patri¬ 
archs, says 44 They cared not for corporal circumcision—no more do 
we; nor for the observation of Sabbaths—no more do we.”— Ecd. 
Hut. p. 7. 

4 . St Augustin says — 44 He that literally keeps the Sabbath 
wore of the flesh ; but to savor of the flesh is death.”— De. Spir. 
«t Lit. c. xiv. 


5. Calvin says— 44 by changing the day and yet attributing to 
this dav when changed the same sanctity which the Jews did to 
their Sabbaths, we retain the same typical distinction of days as 
had place among the Jews. Those who now cling to them go thrice 
as far as the Jews themselves in their gross and carnal superstition 
of their Sabbath worship.”— Inst. vtii. 34. 

6. Beza says— 44 On the Lord’s day no cessation of work k 
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required; that would be not to abolish Judaism, bat merely to pat 
it off to another day.”— Or. the Apoe. i. 10. 

7. Archbishop Cranxner required of the clergy to frac h the 
people that they would greviously offend God if they abstained 
from working on Sundays in harvest time. —See Cnmmer's Visitation 
Articles. 

* 8. Jeremy Taylor says “ the Lord's day did not succeed in the 

S lace of the Sabbath, but the Sabbath was abrogated. The Lord's 
ay was merely an ecclesiastical institution.” 

9. Paley says—“ Cessation upon Sunday from labor beyond the 
time of attendance upon public worship is not intimated in any 
passage of the New Testament, nor did Christ or His apostles 
deliver any command to their disciples for the discontinuance upon 
that day of the common offices of their professions.” Again: 
“ The resting on that day from our employments, longer than we 
are detained from them by attendance upon public worship, is to 
Christains an ordinance of human institution.”— Mor. Pk^ v. 7. 

10. Wbately, Archbishop of Dublin, says 44 The Lord's day is 
to be held purely as a religious festival. Judaism being abolished, 
all its ritual observances must, of course, be wholly at an end ; so 
that we are no more compelled to keep the fourth commandment 
than we are to keep the worship of the temple, or the daily sacri¬ 
fice.” Esstiys on the ter it mgs of St. Paul. 

11. Dr. Arnold says “That Sunday should be a day of 
greater leisure than other days, and of the suspension, as far as may 
be, of the common business of life. I quite allow; but, then. 1 
should have much greater indulgence for recreation on a Sunday 
than you might have ; and if the railway enables the people in the 
preat towns to get out into the country on a Sunday, 1 should think 
it is a very great good.”— Dr. Arnold's Life. vol. ti. p. 210. 

12. Luther says— “ If anywhere the day is made holy for the 
mere day’s sake— if anywhere any one sets up his observance upno 
a Jewish foundation—then 1 order you to work on it. to ride oo it, 
to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that reproves th» 
encroachment on the Christian spirit and liberty.” See Coleridge's 
Table Talk , vol. it. p. 316. 

Character of JehoTah.—Ch, Ill. 

g 11. “ The feelings. Fear, Reverence, Devotion. Love, natural}? 
personify God—humanize the Deity, and represent the Infinite un¬ 
der the limitations of a finite and imperfect being, whom we ‘ can 
know all about.’ He has the thoughts, feelings, passions, limitations 
of a man ; is subject to time and space; sees, remembers, has a 
form. This is ‘ Anthropomorphism.’ ”— Parker. 

Jehovah it a Biped. 

J 12. “ And he [Gideon] said unto him [Jehovah] 4 If now 1 
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bat* found grace in thy sight, then show me a sign tbit tlioo talkert 
with mr. Depart not hmeev I pn*T thee tmtiJ ! crone to thee, aiul 
bring forth my pratTri and set it before thee/ And he [ Jehovah| 
said * I will Lury until thon come again/ "—JruL VL 17, la 
Jehovah vxaL 

|lft. Thai the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apostles eorjsidtyrd 
Jehovah a* on imperfect and weak being ta evident from the man- 
tH't in which they often ililCMl him. Take the following exam- 
|d«*:— 

•* Ami He [Jehovah] said unto him [Abram] 1 1 am > the Lord 
that brought llse oot of Ur of the Obtlaa, to give tbee this boil 
to mb rit it/ A ml ho | Abram] said * Linl God, whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it Y " Gen. XV, 7, 8, 

* And Jacob rowed a vow, saying ‘ If God will be with me, and 
wdl k*wp me in this way that I go, anti will give me bread tt> eat 
and rattomtl to nut on, ho that I come again to mr father's hnasr in 
thm tbsLonl [Jehovah] dial] be my God/ " Vm. XXVI1L 

* • And he I Mow) mi& *0, my Lord. send. I pray th«e, by tin* 
bat samitwidy dso] whom thou will mud: Ej 

Ihnd thou Pham<i!i Kinir of fVypt »1T thnt I 


jjk • .Vm j| 

k a * 4 

■f ** f.i » t 

![ i ^ • 

1-.'w 

■ F r • ■ I 

M i*m mid, bftforv the l/wiU* Ik- 
a out! bait shall Pharaoh hearken 

k/ml nnd sail! ' Lord, wlwTo » 
kf Why is it that thou bait 
kph to speak in thy name, he 

k~ • i 

■ 1 *1 

fc * -• • '> h *m 

h * * *» t 1 

Uloti (kliv<Trfl \br i^ple 

l two table* of trstimnnv, 
l kf GM“ (*>_ A VVI. Ik; 

1 kpttbc table* roil >4 his 


^ £x. jrx-ta 1 $. 

fftm hurt thoa aflBrtnl 
ind favor in thy sight, 

a span me 7 flaw* I 
hill, Uial thourbroddst 

m nsratg-Catbcr boar* 
k swamt onto il*» ir 
kntii nil this f»*opV 7 

— tbit we cuv nit | 


it t» too bmiva 
l pray tboe. oat cl 

Is^viOWOU 
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footmen, and thou hast said 1 1 will give them flesh that they mkf 
eat a whole month/ Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for 
them to suffice them V And the Lord said unto Moses * Is the 
Lord’s hand waxed short ? Thou shalt see now whether m j word 
shall come to pass unto thee or not’ n Num. XI. 21-23. 

Moses advised Jehovah not to give way to his fit of passion 
against the Jews, because if be should, “ The Egyptians will hear 
it/’ and will say Jehovah “ was not able to bring this people into 
the land which he sware unto them.” Kim. XIV. 11-20. 

“ And Joshua said * Alas! O, Lord God, wherefore hast thou at 
all brought this people over Jordan, to deliver us into the hand of 
the Amorites to destroy os ? Would to God we had been content 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan.’ ” Josh. VII. 7. 

“ And the Lord said unto Samnel a a 1 fill thy horn with 
oil and go/ a a And Samnel said 4 How can I go? If Saul 
hear it he will kill me.’ ” I. & XVI. 1, 2. 

“ It displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was very angry” that 
Jehovah did not destroy Nineveh, after compelling J(ymh to pro¬ 
phesy its destruction; and he prayed “ Therefore now, O Lord, 
take, I beseech thee, my life from me, for it is better for roe to die 
than to live.” Jonah tV. 1.3. 

When Jehovah ordered Ananias to go and baptise Saul, be 
replied “ Lord, I have heard by many of this man. bow much evil 
be hath done to thy saints at Jerusalem; and here he hath autho¬ 
rity to bind all who call on thy name.” Ananias wished to be 
excused from that duty, supposing that Jehovah was ignorant of the 
danger or too careless of the comfort of his worshippers. Ads. IX. 
11—16. 

When Jehovah appears! in a vision to Peter and ordered him to 
eat all kinds of unclean animals, Peter replied “ Not so. Lord, for I 
have never eaten anything that is common or unclean.” Ads . X . 
9—16. 

“ While the orthodox church preserved a just medium lietwoen 
excessive veneration and improper contempt for the law of Moere. 
the various heretics deviated into equal but opposite extreme* of 
error and extravagance. From the acknowledged troth of the 
Jewish religion, the Ebionitcs had concluded that it could never lie 
aMished. From its supposed imperfections the Gnostics as hastily 
inferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the iVitv. 
There are some objections, against the authority of Moses and the 
prophets, which too readily present themselves to the skeptical 
mind; though they can only be deri\cd from our ignorance of 
remote antiquitv and from our incapacity to form an adequate judg¬ 
ment of the Divine economy. These objections were eagerly 
embraced and as petulantly urged by t)»e vain science of the 
Gnostics. As those heretics were, for the most part, averse tu the 
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plsa Hires of sense, they morosely arraigned the r vo _ 

patriarchs, the gallantries of David and the seraglio of I 
The conquest of the land of Canaan and the extirpation of the 
unsuspecting natives, they were at a km how to reconcile to the 
commoo notions of humanity and justice. But when they recol¬ 
lected the sanguinary list of murders, of executions, and of mas¬ 
sacres, which stain almost every page of the Jewish annals, they 
acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine had exercised as 
much compassion towards their idolatrous enemies, as they had 
ever shown to their friends or co un tr y men. Passing from the 
sectaries of the law to the law itself, they asserted that it was 
impossible that a religion which consisted • only of bloody sacrifices 
and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards, as well as punishments, 
were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love of 
virtue or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane derision 
by the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose 
of the Deity after six days labor, to the rib of Adam, the garden 
of Eden, the trees of life and knowledge, the speaking serpent, the 
forbidden fruit and the condemnation pronounced against human 
kind for the venial offense of their first progenitors. The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gnostics as a being liable 
to passion ana to error, capricious in his favor, implacable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and 
confining his partial prevalence to a single people and to this 
transitoiy life. In such a character they could discover none of the 
features of the wise and Omnipotent Father of the universe.” 
Gibbon, Dec! me mid Fall, Ol AT. 


Soliloquy of Jehovah. 

a From an eternity of idleness 
I. God. awoke: in seven days toil made earth 
From nothin?; rested, and created man : 
Iphced him in a paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 
Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its malice, and so turn. 
Even like a heart lew conqueror of the earth 
AI1 misery to my fame. 'I’he race of men 
Chosen to my honor, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planter! m their hearts. 

I will beget a son, and he shall bear 
The sins of all the world : he shall arise 
In an unnoticed corner of the earth. 

And tlwrr shall die upon a crrws, and purge 
The universal crime; so that the few 
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On whom my grace descends, than who are watkaA 
Am vemek to & booor of their God. 

Majr credit this strange sacrifice, and save 
Their souk alive : millions shall live and die. 

Who ne’er shall call opoo their Savior* name. 

But, unredeemed, go to the gaping grave. 

Thousands shall deem it an old woman’s tale. 

Such as the muses frighten babe* withal: 

There in a gulf of anguish and of fiaae 
Shall curse their reprobation endlessly. 

Yet tenfold pangs mall force them to avow 
Even on then* beds of torment where they howl, 

Mr honor and the justice of their doom.** 

SUZry. QwaM 


Opinions of PhUompkers on the Character of A ml 

{19. “ Whatever be the spirit with which the fowr Gospels be 
approached, it is impossible to rise from the atte n t i ve pri mal oi 
them without a strong reverence for Jesus Cari?L Even the dispo¬ 
sition to cavil and ridicule is forced to retire before the majestic sna- 
plieity of the Prophet of Nazareth. Cnlike Moses or Mahomet b? 
owes no part of me lustre which surroa&k bin to his aeqatsmen 
of temporal power: his is the ascendency which mankind, in pr* 
portion to their rental advancement, are least disposed to resist— 
tliat of moral and intellectual sreatiws. The virtue, vidm and 
storings of Jesus, will secure to him a powerful influeaoc owr net) 
so Ioqj as they continue to be moral. intellectual and sympathising 
beings. And a- the tendency of human improvements is towards 
the* pr*rjrvssive increase of the?*? qualities, it my be presumed that 
the empire of Christianity. <**nskhred simply as the influence of the 
life, character and doctrine of Christ over the human mind, will os 
ver cease.”— Htnneil —Or. jrrn of C\r:<umUy 


Goethe says The Spirit of God is nowhere more beaotifaOy re 
vealed than in the New Testament. 


The celebrated Hindoo Freethinker and Reformer. Riaracha 
Roy. wrote. ~ After long and uninterrupted researches into refkfom 
truth. I have found the doctrines of Christ more c o nduc ti ve to 
moral principles, and better adapted for the me of rational bears, 
than any others which have come to my knowledge." 

Carlyle styles Jesus a divine man. 

“ Abstracting what is really hk. from the rubbish in which it ■ 
burkd. easily distinguished by its lustre from the dnwa of hk 
b!»>jrtipher«. anrl a* separable from that as th* d-amocal from th» 
•hinjhil*. hate the «!lbs of a ?y=titu of the n»>st subiuar 
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rality, which has ever fallen from the lips of man.”— Tkomas Jef¬ 
ferson—Letter to J/r. Short, Oct. 31,1819. 

44 I think Christ's system of morals and his religion, as he felt 
them to os, the best the world ever saw or is likely to see; bat 1 
apprehend that they have received various corrupting changes.”— 
Benjamin Frankitn — Spark's Biography , p. 515 

44 1 confess to yon that the holiness of the Gospel is an argument 
which speaks to my heart, and to which I should regret to find a 
refutation. Look at the books of the philosophers, with all their 
pomp, how small are they in comparison ? Can it be that a book, 
at once so simple and so sublime, can be the work of man T Can it 
be that be. whose history is there written, was but a man ? Are 
these the words of a fanatic or of an ambitions partisan ? What 
sweetness, what purity of manners ! What touching grace in his dis¬ 
courses ! What nobleness in his maxims ! What profound wisdom 
in his words! What presence of mind, perspicacity, and justice in 
his replies! What command over his passions! Where is the man, 
the sage who can live, suffer, and die without weakness and without 
ostentation ? When Plato described his imaginary just man, cov¬ 
ered with all the disgrace of crime, and worthy of all the rewards of 
virtue, he painted Jesus Christ, feature for feiture ; the likenesB is 
so striking that all the Fathers of the church perceived it, and it was 
impoaribfe to mistake it. How prejudiced, how blind must not he 
be, who would dare to compare the son of Sophroniscus to the Son 
of Mary. How little resemblance between them! Socrates, dying 
without pain, without ignominy, easily supported his character to 
the last; and if this easy death had not honored his life, we should 
doubt whether Socrates, with all his genius, was more than a soph¬ 
ist He invented, it is said, moral law,; hat others before him had 
practiced morality; he said no more than others had done; be only 
reduced to precepts previous examples. A riptides had been just be¬ 
fore Socrates defined justice; Leonidas died for his country before 
Socrates taught the dnty of love of country ; Spartans were self- 
denying before Socrates inculcated sobriety ; before he defined vir¬ 
tue. Greece had abounded in virtuous men. But whence from 
among the Jews did Jesus derive that elevated pore foorality, of 
which be alone gave the example and the precept ? In the midst of 
the most furious fanaticism, was beard the sublimes! wisdom, and 
the simplicity of the most heroic virtues honored the vilest of all 
people. The death of Socrates, philosophising among his friends, was 
the mildest possible; that of Jesus, by a horrible torture, abused, 
derided, cursed by the whole people, was the most fearfal that could be 
imagined. Socrates, taking the prisoner’s cup from the weeping 
officer, pardon* him; in the midst of his frightful sufferings Christ 
hire** IiLp executioner. Yes, the life and death of Socrates were 
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those of a sage; bat the Gfe aod death of Jems were those of m 
God.”— Rousseau , Emile 

Voltaire says. “ He most have been a sage since he declaimed 
against priestly impostors and superstition; but the sayings aod 
doings imputed to him, were not always those of a wise man." 

Mendelsohn considered Jesus as a generou s enthusiast. 

M Nothing that is here said, can imply even die moat distant 
disrespect to the moral character of Jesus Christ He was a vir¬ 
tuous and amiable man. The morality that be preached and practised, 
was of the most benevolent kind : and though similar sys t e m s of 
morality had been preached by Confucius,, and by some of the 
Greek Philosophers many years before, by the Quakers since, and 
by many good men in all ages, it has not been exceeded by any."— 
Thomas Paine. Age of Reason. 

“ A man [Jesus] is born in the world.—a veal nu—soefc a one 
as it has never seen : he lives a Gfe consistently the very highest; 
his wisdom is the calm earnest voice of humanity : to the worldly 
and common-place so exasperating, as forcing upon them their own 
worthlessness.—to the ?ood so admirable that every other faculty 
is absorbed in wonder/'— J. A. Froude. \emesu of Fatih. 

** If ever man was God. and God was man, Jesus Christ was 
both.'*— Byron. 

u Alone in all history, he [Jesus] estimated the true rreaturss 
of man. The idioms of his language and the furores of h» rhetoric, 
have usurped the place of his truth : and churches are built. K4 cm 
his principles, but on his tropes."— Emcnon. 

“ We hold that God has so arranged matter? in this hro z~z*z! 
and well-ordered, bat mysterioady eoveroed un i ter se . th>: 

CTvat mind, after another, will arise from time to time. m s?*A ar» 
needed, to discover ami flash forth, before the eyes of aaro. 
truths that are wanted, and the amount of truth that cm he h*:r»- 
We conceive that this is effceted by enfcvwia? them.—by ia-r-c 
arranged that nature and the course of events shaS srol tSrar T.r ■» 
the worid et> Jewed—with that superior aarEtal sad »rra l tt astm- 
tl n. in which rrand tmths. sublime ckanss of spiritcal Tirh* w\T 
r»vtaaexs!y and i» ritaKy arise. a ow?. we Nrorv*. iv 

J.H3? of Nazareth—the racist erased wh*nn • d 

* tct the earth : is hictsKf as in- 

i’a-Jtr :: its divirest resale—* Gv«d sueifesc-'d s vie fiesu 
rc blasters hjrwrhrtie : as excsTccr vro&m&d 5c ar -a^y nr* 
c«* wfrid. rf what ssac may az>I sfcKwTd i-eerme jz -j*m *»:%irw* 
«•* :is rcvtrr-'ss tn? rahstfi-c *f i s >>c,r~ ic* 

rafted with a ckraucs ta£e%rt. a n:Wr a - 
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guiation, and a perfect!y-bahmced moral beings: and who bj vir- 
toa of these endowments, saw further then other men 

“ Beyond the verge of that blue sky 
Where God's eublimest secrets lie: ” 

an earnest, not only of what humanity may be, but of what it will 
be, when the most perfected races, shall bear the same relation to 
the finest minds of existing times, as these now bear to the Bush¬ 
men or the Esquimaux.”— Greg. Creed of Christendom . 

Philosophers on the Spirit of the New Testament . 

“The Christian religion raises the dim perception of divine 
existence, which is apparently bom with, and natural to all men, to 
the simplest and most enlightened ideas of the Deity—to ideas the 
most worthy of the -Godhead and the most elevating to mankind ; 
purifies the mind from all superstitions of the agency of demons and 
wizards, and creates in every human soul, wherein it prevails an 
overflowing fountain of unbounded confidence in God, of love for 
all good, of all-embracing hnmanitv. of exhaustless fbrtitude in 
adversity, of temperance and humility in prosperity, of patience 
in suffering, of peace of heart, of content with the present, and of 
never-dying hope for a better future. The faith of Jesus was a 
pure theosophy in the simplest sense of the word.”— Widand — 
Vemunfi m Glaubenssachen. Section XXVII. 

“ The Gospel of Christ is one continued lesson of the strictest 
moral i tv, of justice, of benevolence, and of universal charity.” 
fioimgiroke Fragments of Essays , XX. 

Jeremy Bentham says the Religion of Jesus has a “ benevolent 
system of morals.” Introduction to “ Not Paul but Jesus.” 

“ Even supposing it to have been purely a human invention, it 
has been the most amiable and the most nsefal invention that was 
ever imposed on mankind for their good.” Boltngbroke. 

“ I value the religion of Jesus not as being absolute and perfect 
troth, but as containing more truth, purer truth, stronger truth 
than has ever yet been given to man.” Greg. 

“ The Bible is pervaded by a sentiment which is implied every¬ 
where—viz., the in finite sympathy of the Pure and Perfect God with 
the heart of each faithful worshipper. This is that which is wanting 
in Greek philosophers, English Deists. German Pantheists, and all 
formalists. This is that which so often edifies me in Christian 
writers and speakers, when I ever so much disbelieve the let¬ 
ter of their sentences. Accordingly, though I saw more and 
more of moral and spiritual imperfections in the Bible. I by no 
means ceased to n*ganl it as a quarry wh<*nce I might dig precious 
metal though the ore needed a refining analysis ; anti 1 regarded this 
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tt the treat fence and moat vital point in Christkmty—to* 
thi» with the great soak from whom its spiritual emit 
flowed; to love, to hope, to rejoice, to trust with them. 1 
Netcman. 


“ A system of noble theism and lofty morality aa Christ de fir cr- 
ed H.” Greg. 

“ Whatever errors may hare crept in among the simple, wet 
sublime views, published by Christ, the practical moral character of 
his Gospel has always stood prominently above the abstract docs 
trines." Bianco While. 

“ There is no book which I lore and esteem so ranch as the New 
Testament, with the devotional parts of the Old. There is none 
which I know so intimately, the very words of which dwell 
dose to me, in my most sacred thoughts, none for which I so thank 
God, none on which my soul and heart have been to so great aa ex¬ 
tent moulded. In my early boyhood, it was my private delight and 
daily companion : and to it I owe the best part of whatever wisdom 
there is in my manhood. Yet, after more than thirty years’ study 
of it, I deliberately before God and man protest against the atteroj* 
to make it a law to man’s understanding, conscience, or soul : u>l 
am assuredly convinced that the deepest spiritual mischief has oc¬ 
curred to the churches. —nothing short of a stifling of the Spirit of 
God (with few intervals) for seventeen centuries and a half, from 
taking the Bible (or Xew Testament), instead of God himself, as our 
source of inspiration.”— F. W. Xarman — The Soul. 

Christian Authryr* on Jesus. 

u Sweep away the perfection we see actualized in him. and there 
is no point in the world's history on which we could fix our gaze as 
by any possibility becoming the starting point of the higher life-— 
no other realization of divine perfection in humanity—no other ex¬ 
ample of the Word becoming flesh and dwelling with ns.”— Mand!. 

u There is not in the character of Christ one trait of mortality : 
nothing which for an instant bespeaks him allied to the infirmities of 
man : no change, no guile, no conflict of potion, no wavering of 
heart, no pride of spirit: without thought for himself, without love of 
command, a roan of sorrow, rejected and despised: who bore in his 
bosom the rebuke of many people, and moved silently on in the 
paths of affliction ; healing and comforting mankind : and laying 
the foundations of that blessed religion, the voice of which has gone 
out into all lands, and called man from the alternate slumber aai 
fury of his savage life to the sweets and glories of industry ii)l 
peace."— Sydney Smith. 

u The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the 
Gospel : one strong ati«*n up*>o which is. that, neither as n> 
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pr esen ted by his followers, nor as attacked bj his enemies, is he 
charged with any personal vice. * * * Some stain pollutes 
the morals, or the morality, of almost every other teacher, and of 
every other lawgiver. Zeno the Stoic, and Diogenes, fell into the 
foutat imparities : of which also Socrates himself was more than 
suspected. Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves. Lucurgus 
tolerated theft as a part of education. Plato recommended a com¬ 
munity of women. Aristotle maintained the general right of mak¬ 
ing war upoa barbarians. The elder Cato was remarkable for the 
ill-usage of his slaves: the younger gave up the person of his wife. 
One loose principle is found in almost all the pagan moralists—is 
distinctly, however, perceived in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus—and that is the allowing, and even the 
recommending to their disciples, a compliance with the religion, 
and with the religions rites, of every country into which they came. 
In speaking of the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget 
Mahomet His licentious transgressions of his own licentious 
rules,—his abuse of the character which he assumed, and of the 
power which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal and 
privileged indulgence—his avowed claim or a special permission 
from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known to every reader, as it 
is confessed by every writer, of the modern story.”— Paley. Ev* 
dentes of Christianity, Ch. II. 

“ In the Bible, there is more that finds me than I have ex¬ 
perienced in all other books together : the words of the Bible find 
me at greater depths of my being: and whatever finds me, brings 
with it irresistible evidence of having proceeded from the Holy 
Spirit.”— Colendge. 

Imp roper Conduct of Jesus. 

( 22. Jesns accepted an invitation to an entertainment at the 
bouse of a Pharisee (Luke, XI, 37). He had scarcely taken his 
seat before he broke out in vulgar abuse of the host and his friends. 
He called them 14 fools,” and “ hypocrites,” said they were full M of 
ravening and wickedness ” and threatened them with u woe,” and 
charged them with being guilty of all the innocent blood which had 
been abed from the time of Abel, to the time of Zacharias. “ We 
grant” says Strauss “ that Attic urbanity is not to be expected in a 
Jewish teacher, but even according to the oriental standard, such 
invectives uttered at table against the host and his guests, would be 
the grosses t dereliction of what is due to hospitality.” 

M * Why asketh thou me? Ask them, which beard me, what I 
have said unto them : behold, they know what I have said T Such 
a reply on such an occasion, might be accepted without surprise, as 
the half-petulant, halfsulky evasion of outraged humanity: but 
would not the sublime simplicity of divine truthfulness—would not 
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human magnanimity, when about to offer itself np for the very 
cause in question, have eagerly and earnestly accepted the occasion, 
fully, freely and fearlessly to have proclaimed that truth, on behalf of 
which it was actually waiting a voluntary and long precoocerted 
sacrifice.” Revelation its own Nemesis . 

The author of Revelation its own Nemesis says that Socrates on 
the occasion of his trial and execution showed a “ magnanimity 
more than godlike, if Revelation be the standard.” 

Jesus executed for Sedition, 

Suetonius and Dio Cassius (Book IV.) say that the Romans 
were in the habit, when a person was executed for crime of signify¬ 
ing by a placard what the offense was. If the assumption of the 
title “ King of the Jews ” was the offense of Jesus, he must haTS 
been executed for sedition. 

“ That a Roman Judge and Governor, while proclaiming 1 1 find 
no fault in him,’ should yet at the very moment stultify himself, 
and degrade the Imperial office, in deference to party clamor, by 
sacrificing a prisoner, whom himself had openly, and unreservedly 
acquitted seems altogether incredible : and if a crucifixion at ail 
took place, the text itself would warrant the conjecture, that it was 
the execution of a political demagogue, whose popular agitation 
might, as the Jews apprehended, provoke 4 the Romans to come and 
take away their nation/ 4 It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not* 
1 We have no king, but Cesar.’ ‘ If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend.’ ” Revelation its own Nemesis. 

Character of Paol^-Ch. V. 

I 20. It is distinctly stated by both Josephus (Ant. XL 5), and 
Thilo (De Virtut ), that there were many thousands of Jews in 
Babylon in their time. 

44 The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews: 
and the congregation over which thev presided united the law ot 
Moses with the doctrine of Christ.”— Gibbon, XV. 

44 All they [the Christian churches] which are in Asia, be turn¬ 
ed away from me” (Paul tn 2 Tim. it. 15). There is a modest de¬ 
claration : all the apostles and disciples of Jesus have become 
heretics by turning away from him, though their doctrines remained 
the same as they were while Jesus taught and while Saul persecut¬ 
ed them. The Epistle to Timothy was written about 66 A. D.. ac¬ 
cording to the chronology received by the church. 

“ Scarcely had Paul left Galatia, when enemies of his teaching 
appeared there, and persuaded the Galatian Christians to be cir¬ 
cumcised and observe all the ritual of Moses (Gal. I. 6 ; IV. 18). 
These enemies of the Apostle were not Galatian Jews, for they had 
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not disturbed him in either his first or his second visit to that place, 
bat had left his converts for a Dumber or years (from 53 to 57 A. 
D.), to adopt the new doctrine without trouble. Besides these 
enemies were not strict Jews, bat Jewish Christians (/. 7 ; V. 10); 
for they did not oppose Christianity, as strict Jews would have 
done; they taught only the necessity of connecting Judaism with 
Christianity. The circumstances mow that these enemies must 
have been missionaries sent out by the Jewish Christians of Pales¬ 
tine to counteract the anti-Mosaic doctrines of Paul. They exalted 
John, Peter, and James ; they asserted that Paul was no apostle, 
because be had not been a disciple of Jesus*; that it was his duty to 
obey the other apostles, and to teach as they taught; that he nod 
departed from their teaching merely for the sake of applause; and 
that he permitted the Gentiles to disregard the Mosaic law for the 
purpose of gaming them as his p&rtizans. ITiey opposed Paul on 
precisely the same grounds afterwards taken by other missionaries 
who appeared at Corinth, and sought to draw away his converts 
(2 Cor. ill. 1; XL 4. 5 ; XIL 11,12).”— Eichhom — Einleiiung in 
das Sou Testament , j 212. 

“ The destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple made many of the 
Palestinian Christians become unsteady in their rigorous Juda¬ 
ism, because they believed that these events must be solemn signs 
given by God of the abrogation of the Mosaic dispensation. But 
they did not join the Pauline Christians until the political revolu¬ 
tions of Palestine made it a matter of prudence for them to aban¬ 
don Judaism. The separation did not take place until the reign ol 
Hadrian, when a persecution was commenced against the unruly 
Jew*, and it became a matter of importance to the Christians in 
Palestine to separate themselves from the persecuted class, and thus 
protect themselves from the hostility of the Romans, and obtain 
permission to act tie peaceably in the town of ./Elia, bnilt upon tbe 
site of Jerusalem. But some of the zealous Jewish Christians re¬ 
fused to abandon the rites of their fathers, and these were called 
Xazarenes for Ebionites].”— Eichhom — Emleitung in das Neue 
Testament, }4. 

44 Not long after the death of Christ, his followers became 
gradually divided into two parties. First , there were the Jewish 
Christians : that was the oldest portion, tbe old school of Chris¬ 
tians. They are mentioned in ecclesiastical history as the Ebionites, 
Xazarenes, and under yet other names. Peter and James were the 
great men in that division of tbe early Christians. Matthew and 
the author of the 44 Gospel according to the Hebrews " [not our 
Epistle to the Hebrews], were their evangelists. Tbe church at 
Jerusalem was their stronghold. They kept the whole Hebrew 
law. —all its burtbensomc ritual, its circumcision and its sacrifices, 
its new-mooo days, and its full-moon days, mbbaths, fasts and 
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feasts. The first fifteen bishops of the church at Jerusalem were 
circumcised Jews.”— Parker. 

Sins of the Apostles, 

“He [Jesus] gave them [the twelve apostles] power against 
unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sick¬ 
ness, and all manner of disease” Mat. X. 1. 

“He breathed on them, and saith unto them, 4 Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.’ ” John. XX. 20. 

Two of the apostles of Jesus desired to destroy a village with 
fire from heaven, because the villagers would not believe their doc¬ 
trine. Luke. IX. 54. 

Peter rebuked Jesus. Mat. XVI. 22. 

When Peter was asked, after the arrest of Jesus, whether he 
was a follower of the latter, he cursed and swore , saying, “ I know 
not the man ”, and on three separate occasions denied his master. 
Mat. XXVI. 74. 

Peter cut offMalchus’ ear. Mat. XXVI. 51. 

Peter said Paul was a heretic, and Paul said Peter was a liar 
and a hypocrite. Gal. II. 11-14. 

Paul damned Alexander, the coppersmith, with polite phrase : 
he “did me much evil; the Lord reward him according to his 
t corh.” 1 Tim. 1. 20; 2 Tim. IV. 14. Paul wished to see his 
friends saved according to their faith, and his enemies damned ac¬ 
cording to their works. 

Paul cursed those who preached a doctrine different from his 
own. Gal. I. 8, 9. 

The apostles disputed, after Christ’s predictions of his death, as 
to who should be the greatest in the coming kingdom. Mat. XX. 
24; Mark.IX. 35 ; LuJce. XXII. 25. 

Iliey went so far as to ask for seats at the right hand and at 
the left Mat. XIX. 28, XX. 21; Mark. X. 37 ; Ltd* XXII. 30. 

They fled when Jesus was arrested. Mat. XXIV. 36. 

Jesus was buried by a stranger. Mark XV. 43. 

Character of Dartd.—Ch. VI. 

j 29. I have nothing about David to insert here, but some of 
the sins of Solomon and other inspired prophets are almost too 
important to be altogether omitted, and yet did not appear impor¬ 
tant enough to deserve a separate chapter. 

Character of Solomon. 

“ In the declining age of David, his eldest surviving son, 
Adonijah. endeavored to place himself on the throne, by the aid 
of Joab the chief captain, and Abiathar one of the chief prints, 
bJth of whom had been associated with David’s early suftTiiur* 
under Saul. The aged monarch did not for a moment give way tj 
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the formidable usurpation, bat at the remonstrance of his favorite. 
Bathsbeba, resolved forthwith to raise Solomon to the throne. To 
Joab be was able to oppose the celebrated name of Benaiah; to 
Abiathar his colleague Zadok, and the aged prophet Nathan. 
The plot of Adonijah was at once defeated by this decisive measure 
and Solomon, being anointed *by Nathan, was solemnly acknowl¬ 
edged as king. 

44 The death of David would seem to have followed very quickly 
upon these transactions. At least, no public measures in the inter¬ 
val are recorded, except Solomon's verbal forgiveness of Adonijah. 
Bat after the removal of David, the first events of which we hear 
are the destruction of Adonijah, Joab and Shimei the son of Gera, 
with the degradation of Abiathar. Those who look for Christian 
perfection in the conduct of Solomondo some violence to the facts, 
m order to explain these transactions; which are in fremselves 
dear enough. Despotic mooarchs are seldom found A forgive 
unsuccessful competitors for the crown or their assistants; and 
their first deed is not rarely to put to death their innocent brothers 
(2 Ch. XXL 4). The promise of Solomon to Adonijah, almost as 
much as his command to Shimei {/. K. 11. 37) was but a deferring of 
vengeance to a more convenient time ; and the same absolute power 
which could interpret into treason the humble suit for the band of a 
beautiful but obscure damsel, would have been sure to find, sooner 
or later, a plausible excuse for effecting the object determined on. 
In fact Abiathar is declared worthy of death, not for any new 
offense, but for his participation in Adonijah’s original attempt; 
and Joab is put to death solely because he is alarmed at the treat¬ 
ment of his associates. For the wicked Joab no pity need be felt; 
yet the complexion of the whole affair proves that his murder of 
two chief captains, was rather a convenient excuse than the true 
pound of his death. As for Shimei, the tyrannical restriction on 
his innocent liberty, by which a pretense for his death was found, is 
far len respectable than simple violence ; and almost makes David's 
public forgiveness of him (2 S. XVI. 9—12) and solemn oath 
(XIX. 21—23,) appear like an ostentatious catching at popularity 
which concealed implacable resentment It is remarkable that these 
three executions are all perpetrated by the hand of Benaiah himself, 
who was bead of David’s body guard, and after Joab’s death, chief 
captain of the army. * * 

44 For the harem of Solomon—consisting of 700 wives and 300 
c o ncub i nes —no other apology can be made than the fact that in 
co un trie s where polygamy is not disreputable, an unlimited indul¬ 
gence as to the number of wives, is looked upon as the chief luxury of 
wealth, and the most appropriate appendage of royalty, Permis¬ 
sion once being given, ana the taste established, nothing but poverty 
can set a limit, since an establishment of one hundred or a thousand 
wives, is perhaps more harmonious than one of two or three, a a 
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“ Tbe proceeding of Solomon towards the refigkm of fads wireakM 
been mildly or approvingly regarded by varioas leaned m, as 
being only what we have learned to name ~ Toleration." Hat sack 
a view of tbe case seems to imply a want of <firrimiMi»n« bet a tea 
those times and oar own ; and besides would require os to suppose 
the statements in the history to be exaggerated, aa though they 
were highly improbable. Tbe religions of antiquity being emeu* 
tially ceremonial were of a most obtrusive kind. It » one thing to 
allow men in private to bold their conscientious sentiment*, or. in¬ 
deed, by argument or discussion to aim at propagating dam, and 
quite another to sanction public idolatries which appeal to and al¬ 
lure the senses of the ignorant, and scandalise the mmds of tbe bet¬ 
ter taught; to say nothing of the impurities and cruelties with 
which these idolatries were almost always connected. The spiritu¬ 
ality and individuality of religion were not as yet so deve l ope d aa 
to allow of our ascribing Solomon's conduct to right and noble 
views of toleratioo. Besides he was under no nec e s sity to marry 
these foreign wives at all. UnlesB prompted by mere rotaptnoo*- 
ness (as in tbe case of tbe concubines), be most have taken them 
from mere political motives, alth.mgh distinctly knowing that the 
step would draw after it his public establishment of heathen sin 
and superstition. This is widely different fn*ra allowing 
who for trade resided in tbe country, to practice their own reiigvwzs 
ceremonies at their own prompting and expeow : and vet. 
this, if permitted at ah. would have been permitted only within 
walled and separated streets, by a king anxious to obey the law at 
Mases and Jehovah, in ever so liberal and unconfmed a spirit. * * 

~ The picture of Solomon, here drawn, is far less favorable than 
could be wished ; yet an endeavor has been made to keep ck>se to 
the facts. Undoubtedly, the book of Ckrouidct —which icirntrary 
to custom!, in this reign adds little or nothing to that of tbe 
—by omission gives a seriously altered view of this celebrated man : 
for not only are his numerous marriages. his idolatries, his oppres¬ 
sions. his vexatious enemies, ami tbe grave rebuke of the propbrt. 
Ahijah—left out of the narrative entirely—but his bunding »if aa 
especial palace for his Egyptian queen is ascribed to his pkos ob¬ 
jection to her dwelling in the of David, because of tbe Ark 

having passed through it i2 C i. VIII. 11;. From a miml of 
f* a-itive scrupulosity. no one could have expected tbe establishment 
of heathenish worship. This very circumstance will show bow ten¬ 
der was the feeling of the Levities! body [which opposed the 
ChmutdcA towards him. and how iittle likely it is. that tbe bxk 
of Kuizi has. in any way. given a discolored and unfair view %A 
his lamentable worldlines? of spirit," — Kitto's Cyclopedia cf Bib 
hail Litercturc—Article S>lnrvm. 

S;u< Committed by Prophet «. 

Jehovah promised to be with Aaron. Ei. IV. 15. 
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Aaron was appointed Jehovah’s high priest forever . Ex. 

xxvu. n. 

Aaron was possessed of miraculous power. Ex. TV. 28, 30 

Aaron rebelled against Moses. Sum. XII. 2. 

Aaron made the golden calf and worshipped it Ex. XXXII. 
1 - 6 . 

Elisha, a holy man of God, went to Bethel, M and &b he was 
going up by the way, there came forth little children oat of the 
city, and mocked him, and said onto him * Go ap thoa bald-head : 
go up. thou bald-head!' And he turned back ana lodked on them, 
' and cursed them in tlie name of the Lord. And there came forth 
two she-bears oat of the wood, and tare forty and two children of 
them.” 2 K. II. 23. 24. 

The prophet Zedeki&h slapped the face of the prophet Micah, in 
the presence of King Jehoshaphat. 2 CL XVIII. 23. 

Jeremiah damned his lack. Jer. XX. 14-18. 

Jeremiah lied.— Jer. XXXVIII. 27. 

Isaiah “astonished the natives” of Jerusalem, by walking 
about that city naked and barefoot for three years, with the sack¬ 
cloth from off his loins, probably exhibiting “ substantial stem- 
works” as Carlyle says of Abbot Samson.— It. XX. 2, 3. 

The ChoMH P —p i e Ch. VII. 

( 45. “ How long will this people provoke roe? And how long 
will it be, ere they believe me for all the signs which I have shown 
among them ? (Sum. XIV. 11). 44 It would be easy” says Gib¬ 
bon, *• bat it would be unbecoming to justify the complaint of the 
Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history.” 

All the miracles and rebellions recorded in the Pentateuch , as hav¬ 
ing occurred during the time of Moses, happened within the 
space of two years: for there is no record of the events of thirty-eight 
Tears. In the Chapter XII. of Numbers the Israelites were at 
Kadeah in the second pear of tbeexodas, and in Chapter XX they 
are represented as being at the wilderness of Zin in the fortieth 
year. 

statical swpcrtm on— cw. vm. 

A Material HdL 

J 48. “ If men. in general, bad ever seen a human being broiling 
m a real fire, writhing and groaning, men, in general, would fall on 
their knees to implore the quenching of bell-fire, or would disbelieve 
its existence.— Ltigh Hunt. 

The preaching of Hell, with amplification upon the joy which the 
■tints in Heaven feel, in looking down upon the sinners in the 
flames, is going out of fashion. The church members are losing 
their faith in hell, and are beginning to hate the preachers who de¬ 
light to roll it under their tongues as a sweet morsel. I had a quo- 
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tatiof) from the Christian Observer advising the clergy to be cau¬ 
tious about using threats of damnation in their sermons, %ut unfor¬ 
tunately the quotation has been mislaid. 

The whole theory and practice of “Divina Worship,” is supersti¬ 
tious. 

44 If you do not burn any paper in honor of Fo, and if you do 
not deposit any offerings on nis altar, he will be displeased you 
think, and send his judgments on your heads. What a misera¬ 
ble creature must your God Fo be then! Let us take the example 
of the magistrate of your district; should you never go to compb- 
inent him, and pay your court to him, if you are honest people, at¬ 
tentive to your duty, he will not the leas be well dkposed towards 
you ; but if you transgress the law, commit violence, and encroach 
on the rights of others, he will always be dissatisfied with you, 
though you should find a thousand ways of flattering him.”—dt- 
nese Philosopher , quoted m Hue's Journey through C/una. Chap. V . 

44 If sighs and tears could purchase the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
a sad face expiate a wicked life, hardness of heart would, indeed, be 
weakness of understanding.”— Sydney Smith. 

“ The Greek offers meat and wine to his God ; the Negro spits 
his chewed victuals as an offering into the face of his idols : the 
Ostiak besmears his idols with blood and grease, and stuffs his nose 
full of snuff ; and the Christians and Mohammedeans think to ap¬ 
pease their God by personal petitions and prayers.” 

Mowlc Cosmogony.—Ch. IX. 

Date of Creation 

l 53. “ 1 conclude therefore, that the original fat of the Al¬ 
mighty, which called into being the heaven and the earth, was 
anterior to the first day, at what distance of time it were idle to 
conjecture.”— Chalmers. 

“No means are to be found for ascertaining the real age of 
the world” ( Prichard . Phys. Hist. Man. Note on Biblical Chron¬ 
ology.). lie thus denies the truth of the Scriptural chrooology, 
and the genealogy of Jesus. 

Formation of the Universe. 

{ 54. 44 Eveir event in the universe takes place according to 
fixed lawB.”— Hitchcock. 

4 ‘ If the organic world be governed by law, we cannot betierv 
that it commenced without law.”— Sedgwick. 

Pescartes 44 makes God contribute nothing more to the fabrio 
of the world, than the turning round of a vortex or whirlpool of 
matter : from the fortuitous motion of which, according to certain 
general laws of nature, must proceed all this frame of things that 
now is, the exact organization au i successive generation of «nwwh , 
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without the guidance of any mind or wisdom.”— Cvdworlk (1678). 
hi. Sys. Ch. L 

Prof. Nichol, who has published several works on the discov¬ 
eries made with Lord Rosse s great telescope, adopts the theory of 
Laplace, not as certainly, but as probably, correct in its explanation 
of the manner in which the universe was formed.—See his Archi¬ 
tecture qf Heavens, Solttr System , etc, 

"The celebrated speculation of Laplace, now very generally 
received as probable by astronomers, concerning the origin of the 
earth and planets, participates essentially in the strictly inductive 
character of modern philosophical theory. * * ♦ The known laws 
of matter aatboriK us to suppose, that a body, which is constantly 
giving out so large an amount of heat as the sun is, must be pro¬ 
gressively cooling, and by that process of cooling, it must contract: 
u therefore we endeavor from the present state of that luminary, 
to infer its state in a time long past, we must necessarily suppose 
that it extended as far as we can trace those effects which it would 
naturally leave behind on retiring : and such the planets are. These 
suppositions being made, it follows from known laws that successive 
aooes of the solar atmosphere would be abandoned: that these 
would continue to revolve round the sun with the same velocity as 
when they formed part of h» substance: and that they would cool 
down long before the sun himself, to any given temperature, and 
consequently to that, the mater part of the vaporous matter, of 
which the rings consisted, would become liquid or solid. The 
known law of gravitation would then cause them to agglomerate 
in m a s ses, which would assume the shape our planets actually ex¬ 
hibit : would acquire, each round its own axis, a rotary motion; 
and would in that state revolve, as die planets actually do, about 
the sun, in the same direction with the son's rotation, but with less 
velocity, and each of them in the same periodic time which the 
sun's rotation occupied when his atmosphere extended to that 
point: and this also, M. Comte has, by the necessary calculations, 
ascertained to be true, within certain small limits of error. There 
is thus in Laplace's theory, nothing hypothetical: it is an example 
of legitimate reasoning from a present effect to its past cause, ac¬ 
cording to the known laws of that cause: it issmnfs nothing more 
than that objects, which really exist, obey the laws which are 
known to be obeyed by all terrestrial objects resembling them.”— 
/. 8. MHU. Logic, 


Origin of Life. 

| 55. “ If there is a point in natural philosophy which may be 
regarded as finally settled, it is the imperishability of the chem i c al 
dementi, and the everlasting duration of force.” Draper 
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"The vital forces are only modifications of the ordinary force s 
of matter, acting under peculiar conditions.”— Humboldt. 

“The law of progress—unity evolving multiplicity of parts 
through successive individualizations, proceeding from the move 
fundamental onward—has been recognised among philosophers.”— 
J. D. Dana. 

** I have no sympathy with those who say. of this or that physio¬ 
logical problem/* It is above our reason.’ My faith in the power of 
reason is profound. Far from supposing that there are many things 
in the structure and functions of the body which we can never com¬ 
prehend, I believe that there is nothing in it, we shall not at but ex¬ 
plain.”— Draper. 

“ In the organism of plants, the various compounds wanted by 

S lants are fabricated. Animals destroy these co m pounds, and in so 
oing, maintain a high temperature, irrespective of atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, and give rise to the phenomena of motion and intellectual¬ 
ity.”— Draper. 

“ The chief materials which a living being receives from the ex¬ 
ternal world are, therefore, combustible matter, water, oxygen-gas ; 
and out of the action of these upon one another, all the physical 
phenomena of its life arise.”— Draper. 

41 The development of every organism, from a primordial cell to 
its final condition, however elevated that condition may be. is the 
inevitable consequence of the ojjeration of a universal, invariable 
and eternal law.”— Draper. 

Cartilage 44 in many animals forms the entire structure, and is 
the early state of the human embryo, it does the same.’’— Carpenter. 

“ All the forces which are operative in the material world are 
but different manifestations of the same force."— Grove. 

44 Ah animal, in this point of view, is an oxydizing machine, into 
the interior of which atmospheric air is constantly introduced. 
The active constituent, oxygen, satisfies its chemical affinities at the 
expense of those parts of the system which are wasting away : and 
as the act of breathing, that is, the introduction of this gas. taka 
place day and night, waking and sleeping, so. too, must the prrdor- 
tion of burned bodies—a part escaping by the lungs, a part by the 
skin, a part by the urine. To compensate the loss which ewua 
nearly 1,000 pounds of combustible matter must be used in the 
course of a year.”— Draper. 

u It is a singular fact, which will yet lead to singular results, that 
Cuvier’s arrangement of the four classes of vertebrate animab 
should exhibit the same order as that in which they are found in the 
strata of the earth. In the fish ihe average proportion of the brain 
to the spinal cord is only as 2 to 1 . In the reptile the ratio b 2* f 
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to 1. Id the bird it Is 3 to 1. In the mammal it Is 4 to 1. And 
in man it is 23 to 1. No less remarkable is the foetal progress of 
the human brain. It first becomes a brain resembling that of a 
fish ; then it grows into the form of that of a reptile ; then into that 
of a bird ; tbai into that of a raammiferous quadruped, and finally 
it assumes that of a man, thus comprising in its foetal progress an 
epitome of geological history, as if man were in himself a compen¬ 
dium of all animated nature, and of kin to every creature that 
lives.”— Agassiz. 

u Nothing can be more gratifying than to trace the close agree¬ 
ment of the general results, derived from the study of the structure 
of animals with the results derived from the investigation of their 
embryonic changes, or from their succession in geological times. 
Let anatomy be the foundation of a classification, and. in the main, 
the frame, tlms divided, will agree with the arrangement introduced 
from emhrynlogical data. And, again, this series will express the 
chief features of the order of succession in which animals were grad¬ 
ually introduced upon our globe.”— Agassiz—Lake Superior, />. 

197: 

M Nature has not formed man totally different from other ani¬ 
mals. but ruther added to his brain new organs. She has Hot in this 
case pulled down the fabric of sentient being and reconstructed it 
upon a totally different plan. All that sl>e has done, has lieen to add 
to the original edifice Corinthian capitals and Doric columns ; l**- 
atowing reason not to supersede, but to guide, direct, ami jx*rfeet his 
animal nature. \Ve may rest assured, therefore, that whatever pi inci- 
plea. in the shape of instincts, are given to animals, for tlieir preser¬ 
vation and protection, are also instincts in man ; and tliat what in 
them is a propensity or a desire, is not in him anything else.”— 
Sydney Smith. 

“ Grades of mind, like forms of matter, are mere stages of devel¬ 
opment.”— Vestiges of Creation. 

Prof. Roget on Development . 

“ We have seen that in each of the two great divisions' or kingdoms 
of organic nature, the same general objects are aim^l at. ami the 
same general plans are devised for their accomplishment: and also 
tliat in the execution of these plans, similar means and agencies ure 
employed. In each division there prevails a remarkable uniformity 
in live composition and pro j*.*r ties of their elementary textures, in 
the nature of their vital powers, in the arrangement of their organ*, 
and in the laws of their production ami development. f |*he same 
principle of analogy may be traced, amidst endless modifications of 
detail, in all the subordinate groups into which each kingdom a«l- 
mits of being sulidivided, both in respect to the organization and 
functions of the objects comprehended in each assemblage ; whether 
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we examine the wonders of their mechanical fabric, or study the ae 
lies of processes by which nutrition, sensation, voluntary’ motion, 
and reproduction are effected. * * In constructing each of the 

divisions so established. Nature appears to have kept iu view a cer¬ 
tain definite type, or ideal standard, to which amidst mnuxDcrabV 
modifications, rendered necessary by the varying circunkOancea and 
different destinations of each species, she always shows a decided 
tendency to conform. It would almost seem as if, in by in? the 
fbundation of each organized fabric, she had commenced hy taking 
an exact copy of the primitive model: and in buiidin? the super¬ 
structure. had allowed herself to depart from the original plan only 
for the purpose of accommodation to certain ar>i uhervw 

objects, conformable with the destination of that particular race of 
created beimrs. Such, indeed, is the hypothetical principle which, 
under the title of Unity of Composition, has been adopted az>I 
zealously pursued in all its consequences, by many natural ;-ts of 
the highest eminence on the continent. A* the facts on which this 
hypothesis is supp»*rted. ami the views which it unfolds arc r.jjh'y 
ifeseninff of attention. I shall here ‘briefly state tVm : but in « 
d-ir.*. 1 shall U-j t.« pr**n:*'* th** caution that th -*■ 
f«T tix 1 pro*. r.t. r.*e iwrarde I a- Lyr* th-ti’al and a~ by Lv w.-* 
posscssir.j the o rt./.nty ■ f y.Y. •:»h: -d ir- n- raiinarl'n. 

•* The hyp in *pv>'i n. i- «.■ r t-.nano 1 in :?■* Sr*: v 

V»y thesupp vi <:*■■:> v.ry with. w!.\r.. in a’! th- a: !:::*> Uv-ny-j 
t * the same natural irr'up. v :■ rt-'-t with c ns*:**: ?■: • * - 

meet- of stmetur.*. in ca'-h ''ve -yst* m >f omn*. r *wit*- 
Ptandin? th»* ::Vr. »i:vfr* : ty whi -h ”..*y « xi«t in th** f **r!ns v- 
orrar.*. and :r. !::*■ r.-os t ■* w i d: th*y ^r» This t*-:-* : - 

has Nv:i in *st strlki-j'y <\■ ■::^i:n-.*d in th«- **>t<-«* jy *f •: 



r i i'.rir.ai ext*.-:;?t t.r 5 and on-: -wr^- r ts, by the r**- * 
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toil development of elements which existed in a latent form in the 
primeval perm, and which are evolved, in succession as Natnre ad¬ 
vances in her coarse. Thus, we find that each new form which 
arise*. in following tlie ascending scale of creation, retains a strong 
affinity to that which had preceded it, aud also tends to impress its own 
features on those which immediately succeed, and thus their specific 
differences result merely from the different extent ami direction given 
to these organic developments : those of inferior races, proceeding 
to a certain point only, and there stopping, while in beings of a 
higher rank, they advance further, and lead to all the observed di¬ 
versities of conformation and endowments. 

- It is remarked in further corroboration of these views that the 
animals which occupy the highest stations in each series possess, at the 
commencement of their existence, forms exhibiting a marked resem¬ 
blance to those presented in the permanent condition of the lowest ani¬ 
mals in the same series ; and that, during the progress of their d<<- 
volopment they assume, in succession, the characters of each tribe, 
currest vending to their consecutive order iu the ascending chain : so 
thut the peculiarities which distinguish the higher animals,on its at¬ 
taining its ultimate and permanent form, are those which it had nv 
reived in its last stage of embryonic evolution. Another consequence 
of this hypothesis is that we may expect, occasionally, to meet in 
inferior animals, with rudimontal organs, which from their imjicrfect 
development, may be of little or no use to the individual, but which 
Income available to some superior species, in which they are suffi¬ 
ciently perfected. The following are the most remarkable facts in 
illustration of these propositions. 

“In the scries of Articulated Animals, of which the Annelida 
(ring-animals) constitute the lowest, and winged insects the highest 
ttim we find that the larvae of the latter are often, scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable. either in outward form or internal organization Horn 
Vermes (worms) of the lowest orders ; both being equally destitute 
of. or but imperfectly provided with external instruments of locomt>- 
tion; distinct vascular circulation. and multiple organs of diges¬ 
tion : and t!«e central filaments of the nervous system in both being 
studded with numerous jwiirs of equidistant ganglia. In the worm 
all these features remain as permawnt characters of the order; in 
the insect they are subsequently modified and altered during its pro¬ 
gressive motamorpltoet*. The embnro of a crab resembles in appear¬ 
ance the permanent forms of the Myriapoda and the lower animals 
of its own class, bat acquires in the progress of its growth new 
parts ; while those, already evolved become more and more concen¬ 
trated ; passing in tin ir progress, through all the forms of transi¬ 
tion which characterize the intermediate trilws of the Crustacea, tiil 
the animal attains its last stage, and tlien exhibits the most developed 
condition of that particular type. 

- However di/femit the mnft'rtnauon* of the Fish, the Reptile. 
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the Bird, and the warm-blooded Quadruped. mar be at the pern] 
ot their matnrity. they arc not distinguishable from owe aaot her in 
their embryonic state: and their earlv development proceed* ftw 
some time" in the same manner. Ti»ey a l l p»«*s»s at first the 
characters of aquatic anim.i!> : and the fro? even retain? this fc*nn 
f«»r a considerable peri.d alter it has le*l the etrsr. Ti»e y».unz tad¬ 
pole i* in truth a fish, whether we regard tlje f»>nn and action it# 
instruments of progressive motion, tin* arrangement of iu*>rcan$ ot 
circulation and respiration, or the conditions of the central ivnu 
of its nervous system. We have seen by what sradia! arvl euri-wi 
transitions all these aquatic diameter* are changed f»nr thereof a 
tem-strial quadruped. furnished with limhe f»*r moving on the 
pronnd. ami with limps for breathing atmospheric air : and how the 
plan of circulation is altered from branchial to pa’monary. in pro¬ 
portion as the pills wither and the lungs are dtv. I-jxd." If while 
this chance is coin? on. and while both sets of organs are tocithff 
executing the function of aeration, ail further deveh were 

pn vented, we should haw an amphibious anima!. fitted f r nxain- 
tdir.ir.g life both ir: air and in water. It is curi.us ti-at this ycecs* 
ivr.dit*- n is the i>rir.ary-v.t state "f ti.v s:r»r. ar-i t:> w. 
ar/ma’s w: : h tV*t- e.v ntplify one ■ ( the f.-rcis f c ia the 

meta!r.« *'ph-'s‘< of t’ e fr g. 

In tie rv.«: r ::s ::*al fr»-m of th" f * t of s*:ry* -*. w; :- h are §o 
imperfect‘y d*. vtlomd a- to V** rreath t> *a r. aai 

to i ' \ss a- ■»^aa« «-f r-*VTVS^:*. v py :i r. w,* har-* aj> -XAZip* 
of *hv hrst >\»o «f ti at * t'wss. wh> I-. w:.-.r. ■'a-T-d * r - zbe 
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to the purposes of aerial respiration, they undergo a senes of changes 
precisely analogous to those of the tadpole. 

** Mammalia, during the early periods of their developement, are 
subjected to all the transformations which have been now described ; 
commencing with an organization corresj>onding to those oj the 
aquatic tribes exhibiting not only brunchia?, supj>orted on branchial 
arctics, but also branchial apertures in the neck ; and thence passing 
quickly to the conditions of structure adapted to a terrestrial exist¬ 
ence. The development of various parts of the system, more e>peci- 
ally of the bruin, the ear. the mouth, and theoxtremities is carried still 
farther than in birds. Nor is the human embryo exempt from the same 
metamorphoses ; possessing at one period, branchial and branchial 
apertures similar to those of the cartilaginous fishes, a heart with a 
single set of cavities, and a brain consisting of a longitudinal scries 
of tuU*reles ; next losing its branchi:e and acquiring lungs, while the 
circulation is yet single, and llius imitating the • oral it inn of the rep¬ 
tile; then acquiring a double circulation, but an incomplete dia¬ 
phragm, like birds; afterwards appearing like a quadruped, with a 
caudal prolongation of the sacrum, and an intermaxillary bone ; and 
lastly c!tanging its structure to one adapted to the cn?ct position 
accompanied by a great expansion of the cerebral hemispheres, 
which extend back wards so us completely to cover the cerebellum. 
Thus docs the whole fabric arrive by a gradual process of mutation, 
at an extent of clulntration and refinement, which has l»eon justly 
regunled as constituting a climax of organic development unattain¬ 
able by any other race of terrestrial beings.” Dr, Roget. Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology. Ihulgnratcr Treatise 

Antiquity of the Human Rar. 

150. Dr. Arnold, in private conversation with F. W. Newman, 
»yr the latter •• treats! all tluse questions [almut the clashing of 
science with the Scriptural accounts of creation, the flood, etc.] as 
matters of indifference to religion ; and did no* hesitate to sav that 
the account of Noahs deluge was evidently mythical, and the his¬ 
tory of Joseph a beautiful jxx-iii.” 

It is now universally conccd«*d among the learned that the hu¬ 
man race has existed on the earth in great numbers for more than 
five thousand years—ranch longer than the Biblical chronology will 
admit us to believe. 

There is in the Old Testament no connected chronology prior 
to Solomon.’’ Bunsen — Eirypt's Place in Universal History. Lpp- 
sitis ( Chronologie iter AZmjptrr) says the same. Bunsen carries 
Egyptian history up to 3,300 B. <\ : I^epsius to 3,893 B. (\ 

M Tlie Egyptian Empire first presents itself to view about 4.000 
jean before Christ, as that of a mighty nation, in full tide of dvili- 
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ration, and surrounded by other realms and races already c adg ing 
from the barbarous stage.*’— Type* of Mankind . p, 57. 

“ The Egyptian monuments and records carry us to the begin¬ 
ning of the third millenium [2.000 years] before the birth of Chnst ; 
and tfee earliest glimpse we pun of the condition of mankind in this 
country, exhibits them as already far advanced in civilization, and 
bearin'? no marks of so recent an origin from a single family as 
even the Septuagint Chronology supposes.*’ * * * * * 

“ The consequence of the method which lias been commonly 
adopted of making the Jewish Chronology the bed of Procrotr*. to 
which every other must conform its length. has been that crcdrtfre 
has been refused to histories, such as that of Egypt, nesting upon 
unquestionable documents; and we have voluntarily deprived «*ir- 
eelves of at least a thousand ve&rs. which have been redeemed f *r 
us from the darkness of ante-historic times.’* * m • 

** Without going beyond the history itself, it gmst appear ined¬ 
ible that a little more than four hundred yjpars after tlw world 
dispeopled by the fiend. Abraham should have found a Pfcaraoh 
reigning over the monarchy of Egypt, and that the East, as far a§ 
its condition is disclosed to us. should pnsent n<» trace of recent is¬ 
olation. but is already occupied and divided into comm unit — 
Rev. JcJm Kcurick—Ancient Bznpt. 

*• The negro, with a-l Ids peculiarities of form, color, nr^l hair, 
appears just the same in the paintings [on the Egyptian monmn-nt*] 
of the age of Thothmes III. fifteen c« nturies l»efore the Christian 
era. as he is now seen in the interior of Africa .”—Ken nek. — Prmr* 
rd Hi'lory. 

Bunsen says the Egyptians practised writing 3.000 B. C. 

44 No historian who deals horyslly and conscientiously with 
Egyptian Chronology, can evade these qn«**thw. Wa hive iy» 
hesitation in assorting at once. without entering into any farther in- 
vostigation. that there exist Egyptian monnm* n?s. the date of wh»oh 
can be accurately fixed of a higher antiquity than those of any otbr 
nation known in history, viz., above o.OOO years [3.15ft B. ( M . Th» 
fact nmst be explained : to deny it would be a proof of little ski 1 
and still less candor, on the part of any critic who has once un-ler- 
taken to prosecute the inquiry.”— Bunsen. 

44 If we examine, we shall find in Egypt works executed t*xi 
thousand years ago (I speak with proper caution and mean all that 
I sav>. wliich are neither better nor worse than those of this age."— 

Ph’io. 

Manetho. a priest at TTeliopoIis. under the Egyptian hierarchy. b 
the year 304. B. C.. wrote a history of Egypt, in which he gave a 
list of twenty royal dynasties, with the name of each nu*narch. :*»1 
the duration of his reign, reaching back more than 5.000 years Uf. rt 
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Jests. The book of Manetho is lost, bat his list of kings is preserved 
to ns in quotations made by other authors. His history, beyond 

I . 500. B. (\. was long supposed to be fabulous, simply because it 
daslied with the Mosaic Chronology ; but the study of the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, and the translation of the hieroglyphics, have con¬ 
firmed his report of the names of the monarclis and the duration of 
their respective reigns up to 2,800 II. and no error has yet been 
shown Uyoml tliat time. 

Impetus. in his Chrcnu^opie der jEpyvier, mentions an Egyptian 
papyrus. entitled The Book of the Dead (now in the Mnseum of Tu¬ 
rin;! which, in his opinion, was written 1,500 B. C. It describes 
tiie (ate of a human soul after death, its trial before Osiris, etc. 

Tlic astronomical period known to the Egyptians as the Sothiao 
Cycle furnishes a strong pnvumption that the Egyptian nation ex¬ 
isted at least 3.000 years before the time of Jesus. The Egyptian 
Tear was composed of 365 days precisely, and, therefore, their New 
Year’s day fell back one day every four years, and in 1460 years had 
made its circuit through every day in the year. Sothis was the Egyp¬ 
tian name for the Dog-Star; arid the Sothiac period exteodod from 
the time when the heliacal rising of that star corres()onded with the 
first day of the month Sothis, and the first day of the year, until 
there was another such a correspondence—1,460 years. This 
Sothiac period, or Great Year was known in the reign of Ramses 

II. in the fourteenth century before Jesus, according to Lcpsiu*. 
The discovery of this Great Year could scarcely have been made, 
before the national astronomers had once observed and recorded its 
completion, which would carry us back 2,700 B. O. 

44 ft is evident to me, as it must be to all who have thoroughly 
examined Egvpt, or have an accnrate knowledge of the Egyptian 
monuments existing in Europe, that the arts commenced in Greece 
by a servile imitation of the arts of Egypt, much more advanced than 
is* vulgarly believed, at llie period at which the first Egyptian colo¬ 
nies came in contact with the savage inhabitants of Attica or the 
Peloponnesus. Without Egypt, Greece would probably never have 
become the classical land of the fine arts. Sucn is my entire belie/ 
on this great problem. I write these lines almost in trie presence of 
bas-reliefs, which the Egyptians executed with the most elegant deli¬ 
cacy of workmanship 1,700 years before the Christian era.”— 
Cham pelf ton jeitne. 

The North China Herald , published at Shanghac, in its israe 
of Oct. 29, 1853, contained an able article on Chinese Chronology, 
by l>r. Margo wan, a learned mao. He says in substance that the 
literature of China readies back to the reign of Yaou, who lived 
4.000 years ago, or 2,200 years before Jesus. The strongest evi¬ 
dences of the approximate correctness of tl c*r < hiucse Chronology 
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Dr. Usher, one of the authors of the Types of Mankind, as¬ 
serts that the plain on which the city of New Orleans is situated, is 
at least one hundred and fifty, thousand years old. In digging 
down into the earth, there has been found to be a considerable 
depth of alluvial deposits; and the remains of ten distinct cypress 
forests have been discovered one al>ove the other. Each of these 
forests must have required many hundreds of years to grow. and 
then to sink to become tlw? foundation for another growth. In the 
remains of tho fourth forest from the top, and seven feet below the 
level of tin? (Julf of Mexico, were found a human skull and some 
burned wood, which, according to Ushers estimate, were deposited 
there 40,000 years ago. 

Mr. Bentley, whom J. C. Prichard considers to be the highest 
authority npon the Hindoo astronomy, says tlmi among the ancient 
treatises on tliat science is u “compilation of Parusara, w’ho by the 
position of the colures recorded bv him. is ascertained to have lived 
al>out 1.200 years liefore the (’hristian era.” “By a careful ex¬ 
amination of the older systems of chronology, and a comparison of 
them with the |>octical history contained in the Pnranas, it has 
been proved by Mr. Bentley, that the earliest period from which 
the history of the Hindoos, as deduced entirely from their own 
literature, may be considered to commence. Is alxuit twenty-two 
centuries liefore the Christian era.”— Prichard. Natural History 
of Mankind. Book III. Ch. X. 

Contnutlrflons^-Cli. XL 


I CO. Probably the most extensive contradiction or class of cou- 
tradictions in tin* Bible is to be found by a comparison of the 
history of Jesus as recorded by the three svnoptists (as Mathew. 
Mark and Luke arc called) and in John. I did not obtain a clear 
conception of tlwse di^crcpam-Hs. until too late for insertion into 
the text: but I shall endeavor to renuriy the oversight partially by 
presenting here abstracts of all the movements of Jesus as record¬ 
ed by Mark and John, ll will Ik 1 seen that both commence with 
the baptism ami end with the crucifixion of Jesus, but disagree as 
to nearly all intermediate movements. Besides, neither writes an 
intelligible story; both omit all dates and details. Eye-witnesses, 
or persons who hud obtained their inf<»muition from eye-witnesses, 
must have agnail much letter, and written much clearer narratives. 
Cumjmre the two ulwtracts :— 


Mark. 

Jesus was Imptind by John 
in the Jonlun (I. D): the Spirit 
drove him into the wilderness 
where la* was tempted for forty 
days (12, I'J): After John was 


John. 

' Jesus was baptised by John 
at Bethalmra (1.2b) : three days 
afterwards, be attended a marri¬ 
age at Cana in (talUcc (ll. 1)< 
be went to Capernaum (12) : be 
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pat into prison, Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching the Gos¬ 
pel (I. 14): be walked by 
the sea of Galilee (16): he 
entered Capernaum (21): he 
preached in the M synagogues 
throughout all Galilee ” (39) : 
he went into desert places 
(45) : “ again be entered Caper¬ 
naum after some days” (II.. 1): 
lie went forth again by the sea¬ 
side (13) : he went through the 
cornfields on the Sabbath day 
(23) : be entered into the syna¬ 
gogue (III. 1): be withdrew to 
the sea of Galilee (7): he cross¬ 
ed the sea in a ship to the 
country of the Gadarcnes (V.l): 
he went to the house of Jaims, a 
ruler in the synacrocme (3*) : he 
preached in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath i VI. 2) : he wont into a 
desert place privately (32; : lie 
went into a mountain to pray 
(46; : lie went into the land 
of Gcnnesaret (53) : he pass- 
tliroiiirh cities, villages and 
ti e country (56; : he went 
ii to the b«jrd<r of Tyre' and 
Sidon (VII. 24, : he returned to 
the sea of Galilee through the 
midst of the coasts of Peeapolis 
(31; : he went in a ship to Pal- 
n.auutha (VIII. 10; ; he re- 
rr**->»d tiie sea to the other «ide 
(13 : he we nt to Bethsaida (221: 
he went •• into the the towns of 
G.-sarea Philippi ” (27;: after 
>i\*iiays he went up into a moun¬ 
tain ar.d was transfigured (IX. 
2; : l;e came d*»wn (9;: he pass¬ 
ed tlirough Galilee (30) : he 
came to Capernaum (33) : he 
came into the coasts of Judea 
by the farther sap of J<mlan 
( \ . 1;: h** mine toJtrirho (|0) ; 
[;>: am: to Bethphaco (XI. 1) : 


went to Jerusalem (13): be drove 
money-changers out of the Tem¬ 
ple (15): he came into the land 
of Judea before John was cast 
into prison (22. 24) : lie w-.n: 
to Galilee by way .J .Sy»;har in 
Samaria (IV. 3. 5; : he’ entered 
Cana (46) : he went up to 
Jerusalem (V. 1): he went or^r 
the sea of Galilee (VI. 1»: he 
went into a mountain :3> : he 
departed into a mountain 15-: 
be crossed tlie sea to the vici-ity 
of Capernanm (17.21;: he 
walked in Galilee (VII. 1) : he 
abode still in Galike (9) : daring 
the Feast of the Tabernacles he 
went up to Jerusalem and taught 
in the Temple (VII. 14 : he 
went into the Mount «»f Olivos 
tVIII. 1 • : “ami early in th*» 
morning he came air.un into tU- 
Temple*’ ;2i : he •• hid him*-:! 
and went nut of tlio Temp> ’* 
1 59 1 : he passed by*’ ,IX. 1 : 
he wa« at J*-nisa!«*m in tb* 
winter, at tlie Kca^t of IVdi.Ti- 
tion (X. 22- : he walked in ti->- 
Temple ;23 ( : he w»*nt to IWtii.,- 
bara and ** there he aln^K* *40 : 
he eame to Bethany (XI. 1 . IT. 
l r) : he went to the cav.* where 
I<az.tnts was burial i 3 *" : fc. 
“ went tlienee into a o^mtrv 
near to the wilderness, into a 
city called Kphraim ” (.>4> : :N*n 
Jesus. six <lay* bof.irv th* Pass- 
over came to Bethany < JCII I 
h«‘ ate supper at the 
Martha (2) : be ro*le 00 an as.- 
into Jerusalem ( 12 . 14 »: b< 
ate supper iXIII. 2): - he rais¬ 
er h from supper and feu! c 
his zarmnit *: and took a towel 
ami girth'd him-clf. A Per that 
he |*»mvth wat.r ini.* .1 I.jl- ■■ 
and G-gau to wa.di the 
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Ae entered Jerusalem (11) : be 
went out to Bethany (11) : he re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem (15): he went 
back to Bethany and returned 
•gain to Jernsalem (20. 27) : he 
wcQttotheMountofO!iTcs(Xlll. 
3) : be was in Bethany at the 
house of Simon, the leper (XIV. 
3): be ate the passover at a house 
in Jerusalem (17): he went into 
the Mount of Olives (2f»): where 
he was arrested, 46. 


feet an I to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded’* 
(4,5) : he went forth to a 
garden beyond the brook Cedron 
(XVIII. 1.): where he was arrest¬ 
ed (12). 


7 'he Ten Commandments. 


The most important jxirt of the Mosaic Law is the “Ten Com¬ 
mandments.** 'They were written by Jehovah’s own “ finger** on 
tables of stone. These tables are first mentioned in Exodus XXXI. 
18. When Moses descended w ith them from the Mount, he found 
the Jews engaged in the worship of the Golden Calf, and his indig¬ 
nation was so great that he smashed Jehovah’s tables (Ex. XXXII. 
] 9). The Lord pardoned this burst of passion, orderea the prophet 
to hew two new tables, and when Moses went up the Mount 
amiin, Jehovah 44 took in his haml the two tables of stone” (Ex. 
XXXIV. 4) and wrote uj>on th<*m 44 the words that were in the first 
tables” (Ex. XXXIV. 2*. or else Mo?«s wrote; for the two state¬ 
ments arc made (Ex. XXXIV. 28). This writing is expressly call¬ 
ed 44 The Ten Commandments,” but on examination we find that 
these commandments are entirely different from “ The Ten Com¬ 
mandments’* which are given in Deuteronomy (!’.). and which are 
iveeivul by Christians. Compare the two decalogues : 

1. 44 Thou shalt worship no 1. “ Thou shalt have none 
other god than Jehovah.” Ex. other gods before me.” Dent. 
XXXIV. 14. V. 7. 


II. 44 Thou shalt make thee no 
molten gods.” t\ 17. 

III. 44 The feast of unleavened 

bread shalt thou keep. * * 

All that openeth the womb is 
mine. All the first-born of thy 
sons shalt thou redeem. And 
none shall appear before me emp¬ 
ty.” r. 1S-20. 

n\ •* Sixduysshalt thou work 
nut on the seventh day thou shal* 
n -t.” r . 21. 


II. “Thoushalt not maketboe 
any graven image.” v. 8. 

III. 44 ITiou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in 
vaiu.” r. 11. 


IV. 44 Keep the Sabbath-day 
to sanctify it.” t\ 12. 


V. •• 'l'l*f>t| h 1);111 olwi\C th*» 
l'Va.>t of llit* Wivltf, of 1 lit.* l* ii v t- 


V. 44 Honor thy fat In. r a*id thy 
r:*»tli . r. 1C. 
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fruits of the wioe-harrest, and the 
Feast of In-gathering at the 
years’ end.” v. 22. 

VI. - Thrice in the year shall 
all your men-children appear be¬ 
fore the Lord God, the God of 
Israel.*’ r. 23. 

VII. “ Thou shah not offer the 
blood of my sacrifice with leav¬ 
en.” r. 25. 

VIII. “Neither shall the Sacri¬ 
fice of the Feast of the Passover 
be left till the rooming.” v. 25. 

IX. “The first of the first- 
fruits of thy land shalt thou bring 
unto the house of the Lord thy 
God.” r. 26. 

X. “ Thon shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk.” r. 26. 


VI. 

17 . 


Thou shalt not kflL «. 


VII. “ Neither shaft time 
mit adultery.” r. 18. 


YIIL “ Neither 
steaL” v. 18. 


flbah then 


IX u Neither shalt thou bear 
false witness against thy neigh¬ 
bor.” r. 20. 


X. “ Neither shalt thoo desire 
♦ a anything that is thy neigh¬ 
bor’s.” r. 21. 

The author of Deuteronomy expressly calls his decalogue the 
“ Ten Commandments." and - he [Jehovah] wrote them upon two 
tables of stone” (Dcut. V. 13). T.'iese ten commandments of DniJer- 
Oiivmy are copied from Eimlus XX. : but there they are mentioned 
as part of the law, given orally to Moses, awl not distinguished in 
importance from the law generally. Tlie Scribes and Pharisees of 
Proti^tantism, as slavish, dishonest, and mean as ever tlieir Jewish 
prototyjx's were, are very careful to make no allusion to the genuine^ 
decalogue. 


“The solution of the objections [brought by freethinkers] to its 
|the Old Testaments] supposed character. which have been offered 
by wise and good men. are often such that is difficult to believe 
them to have been satisfactory to the proposer. They proceed oo 
false principles, or assume facts without fouixkition. They are often 
sujudicial, evasive, or incoherent. They appear to result from a 
feeding of the necessity of saying something. They are often such 
ns must Ik? regarded by one as admissible ooly on the ground that 
there must be some nx*le of explaining away all such objections, and 
therefore that there is. in every case, a presumption in favor of a 
particular explanation when do other can be found fio plausible." 
-V'/ ton. 

Bod Morality -Cti. HU. 

\ 71. It is well known that I.uth«T, Mclanetlton and Pixvr 
chired that polygamy was not forbidden in the Dib!e. They re*o- 
renhd to the marriage of the landgrave of Ibsse to a second wife, 
while his first wife was alive. 

Missionaries of the English Church now recounts* <h? legality of 
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| 75. “The primitive Christiana knew not how to reconcile the 
defense of their persons and property with the patient doctrine 
which enjoined an unlimited forgiven* 1 ** of past injuries and com¬ 
mand'd tlK*m to invite the repetition of fresh iusults.” Gibbon . 

“The passive and unresisting otxdicncc, which bows under the 
yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must appear, in the eyes 
of an absolute monarch, as the most conspicuous and useful of the 
evangelic virtues. The primitive Christians derived the institution 
of civil government, not from the consent of the people but from the 
deems of Heaven. The reigning potentate, though he had usurped 
the position by treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred 
character of vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was 
accountable for the abu^» of his power ; and his subjects were indis¬ 
solubly tKttind by tlieir oath of fidelity, to a tyrant who had violated 
every law of nature and society. The humble Clirislians were sent 
into the world as sheep among wolves ; and since they were not per¬ 
mitted to employ force, in the defense of tlieir religion, they should 
lie still more criminal if they attempted to shed the blood of their 
fellow-creatures in disputing tiie vain |>rivilegos or the sordid pos¬ 
sessions of this transitory life. Faithful to tlie doctrine of the apos¬ 
tle, who in the reign of Nero liad preach'd tlie duty of unconditional 
submnvion as of divine command, tlie Christians of the three first 
centuries preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt 
of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While tliey experienced the 
vigor of pirsecution, they were never provoked either to meet their 
tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw themselves into some 
remote ami sequestered corner of tlie globe. Tlie Protestants of 
France, of Germany. and of Britain who asserted with such intrepid 
courage their civil anti religions freedom, have been insulted by the 
invidious comparison between tlx? conduct of tlx? primitive and the 
reformed Clrwtians. Peri laps, instead of censure some applause may 
be due to tlie superior sense and spirit of our ancestors, who had 
convinced themselves tliat religion cannot abolish the inalienable 
rights of human nature.” Gibbon. 

| 77. In my text, I have omitted one passage in which Jesus re¬ 
commends cclilioey, and I shall iuaert it here.—“ The children of 
fAi* world marry and an* given in marriage ; but they which shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain that world ami tlie resurrection from 
the dead neither marry nor are given in marriage.”— Luke , XX. 34, 
35. 

“ Ambitious to exalt tlie perfection of tlx* Gospel above the wis¬ 
dom of philosophy. Jesus carri'd tlx* duties of self-mortification, of 
purity, and of patuiw tou height which it is scarcely ix^sibk* to 
attuin, and much k*s to preserve in our present state of wcakiwas 
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and corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime nra?t 
inevitably command the veneration of the people: bat it was ill- 
calculated to obtain the suffrages of those worldly philosophers, who 
in the conduct of this transitory life, consult only the feelings at 
nature and the interests of society."— Changed front Gibbon, 

Paul considered widows to be dangerous animals—«o dangrrow*. 
that he wrote as follows, for the guidance of all Cliristian churches, 
and for all time:— 

“ Let not a widow be taken into the number Jof the church mem¬ 
bers] under three score years old. [and not tuen. unless] baring 
been the wife of one man. well reported of for good works : if she 
have brought up children: if she have lodged strangers; if she have 
washed the saints' feet; if she have relieved tin* afflicted; if she 
have diligently followed every good work. But the yoonzer widow* 
refuse; for when they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, 
they will marry, having damnation because they have cast off then 1 
first faith [the obligation of remaining unmarried after the death or 
the first husband]."— 1 . Tim. V. 9-12. 

“ Let the women learn silence with all subjection. Bat I sxx&r 
not a woman to teach nor to usurp authority over the man. but t.j 
be in silence." 1. Tim. 7/. 11. 12. 

Biblical Doctrines not OriginalCb. XJV. 

Christianity a Rtna.ip nf B>:cdht<m. 

I SI. It is only of late years tha! the lenrryd men of Knrope have 
become familiar with tl»e doctrines and sacred books of the ft oih.Ci 
All the late writers ufn»n Itodhi^m «era to recogr.ize its remark¬ 
able resemblance to Christianity, but I have not encountered any 
attempt to show that the latter was derived from the car’ier 
It i- probable, that before many years, further res«irel*s will fi¬ 
nish still more evidence to support the correctness of my pogiti-. r. 
that Christianity is a mere revamp of Boxlht?m. 

The students of Oriental literature. n >t many years since, differed 
in opinion on the question whether IWdkbra. or Brahminhissa was 
the more ancient form of faith, but they are now agreed that the 
former was introduced as a reform vf the latUr. At wfcat time this 
reform was first bre-ught forward is ur.kr.t wrs. but it is rel settled 
that rakya-Muni. the great Ikxdhist teacher and Redeemer died 
M3 B. (’! Toe Boodhists recognise many previous Boodhaa. aad 
expect others in the future. 

•* If we addressed a MontH or a Thibetan this question. • Who I* 
Boodha.' he rented ir.sta r t!y. * TV Savi'r <.f men.' The uar- 
ve->::> b : r:h t f B u. h : * ar,d h : * instructr-s OT.ta:-. a ,-reat 
n:iT!;’> r «-f tv m* 1 d »_-r— ; r? •*! Tt**"ari*v. v»i 

w: *. ’ -ir»* •-:. •* ' rr r-~s. 

^ :■. are. t l aw* 4.*to '-It 
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heritage of humanity. There must be among a Pagan people more 
or taw of Christian truth, in proportion as they have been more or 
less faithful in preserving the deport of primitive traditions. From 
the concordant testimony of Indian. Chinese. Thibetan, Mongol 
and Cingalese books, we may place the birth of Boodha about the 
yt-ar 960 before Christ"—//•"■** Jwriuy through the Chinese Empire. 
Chap. I”. 

44 poodhism is a rationalistic system [as compared with Brah- 
minisml : and the spirit which directs it, and the consequences 
which follow it. permit us to consider it a species of protestant- 
ism as related to the Brahminic cre-ed which it was to reform. * * 

Boodhism insists on the necessity of taking the intellectual faculties 
for guides in philosophic researches, and thus gives more weight to 
human individuality. Thence arose a tendency to elevate men in 
dignity, to protest in the name of liberty and reason agaiust the op¬ 
pressive rule of the castes and against the degrading worship of the 
Brahmins."— Tiberghicn, £>«ii hudorique *ur la generation des 
Cuunansanees Humanus. 


4 * If we consider that Boodhism proclaimed the equality of all 
men and women in the sight of G<*1, that it denounced the impious 
pretensions of the most mischievous priesthood the world ever saw, 
ami that it inculcated a pure system of practical morality, can wc 
refuse to allow that the innovation was as advantageous as it was 
extensively spread and adopted?”— H. H. Hodgson. Illustrations 
if the Literatuie and Religion of the Boodhnts. Preface . 

•* Sakya himself, especially inculcated the maintenance of these 
an<’H*nt Chaityas [Brahminic rnles], and the continuance of tlie ae- 
customed offerings and worship. But this was doubtless only a 
political accommodation of his own doctrines to the existing belief* of 
tlie people, adopted for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assent 
to his own views. Like as Mohammed recognized the prophetic 
motions of Mows and Elias, and the divinity of our Savior 
Christ, so did Sakya Muni acknowledge the holy Munis Kakut- 
sunda. Kanaka, and Kasyapa. as his immediate predecessors. They 
were, probably, heroes or paints. who had obtained the respect of 
their fellow-countryiwn during life, and their reverence after death. 
Stupas had been erected over their relics in the neighborhood of 
Kapila and of Benares, and their worship was too firmly estab¬ 
lished to be attacked with any chance of success. Sakya therefore 
artfully engrafted them in his own system as the Boo v .ds of a former 
age. In like manner, the farmer who cannot check the mountain 
stream, turns its course into numerous rivnle 4 * for the irrigation of 
Lis lands."— Alexander Cunningham. F'.Usa Topes. Introduetion. 

- BoocDiism is monastic asceticism in morals, philosophic sk* pti- 
cwn in religion.'* -Jlndgwit. 
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“ Boodha [Sakya] honored humanity by his virtues.”—&. Hi¬ 
laire. Du Boudhisme. 

“ Boodhism seeks the highest triumph of humanity in the exer¬ 
cise of devotion, self-contemplation and self-deniaL”— Bjonutjerma. 
Thcogcm y of the Hindoos. 

u If its morality [of Boodhism] be examined, its exhortations 
to guard the will, to curb the thought to exercise kindness to 
others, to abstain from wrong to all, propound to its followers a 
very high standard of practice.”— Upham. History and Doctrines 
of Boodhism. 

“ Boodhism has been called ‘ The Christianity of the East \ 
which title, though exaggerated, expresses well enough the impor¬ 
tant services which it has rendered to humanity.”— Abel Remusat. 

“ The characteristic of the Boodhist religion, which in one res¬ 
pect may be considered (I deprecate misconstruction) the Christian¬ 
ity of the remote East, seems an union of political with religious 
reformation—its end to substitute purer morality for the wild and 
multifarious idolatry into which Brahminism had degenerated, and 
to break down the distinction of castes.”— Milman — Hist, of Chrts. 
Note to Ch. //., Book II. 

“ It is probable that every incident in the lift* of Hotama [Sak- 
yamuni] is founded in fact, which if separated from surrounding 
fable, would afford a history that would scarce have an erfual in the 
importance of the lessons it would teach.”— Hanh/s Manual oj 
Boodhism. 

“ The doctrines of Boodhism are not alone in the beauty of 
many of their sentiments, and the excellence of much of their moral¬ 
ity. * It is not permitted to you to render evil for evil, was one of 
the sentiments of Socrates. One of the triads of Dniidisrn was to 
this effect: The three primary principles of religion are Obedience 
to the laws of (rod. Concern for the welfare of mankind. Suffering 
with fortitude all the accidents of life.’ Confucius taught that men 
should ‘ treat others according to the treatment which they themselves 
would desire at their hands.’ Similar extracts might lie multi pi wi 
to an indefinite extent — Rev. Henry Spence Hardy—Eastern M or*:- 
chism. 

To Sakya-Muni ,4 the Indians were indebted for a code of pone 
and practical morality, which inculcat'd charity and chastity*per 
formance of good works, and abstinence from evil, and general kind¬ 
ness to all living things.”— Cunningham. 

*■ Its [the IhxKlhists] doctrines and practical piety bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the Holy Scriptures. There is scarolv 
u precept «<r principle in the Iiadagut which is uot found in the Bi¬ 
ble. ltd but the people act up to its principles of peace and love. 
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oppression and injury would tie known no more within their border. 
Its deeds of merit are-in all cases either really beneficial to mankind 
or harmless. It has no mythology of obscene and ferocious deities; 
no sanguinary or impure ol>servanct*s ; no self-inflicting tortures ; no 
tyrannizing priesthood *. no confounding of right or wrong by mak¬ 
ing certaiu iniquities laudable in worship. In its moral code, its 
description of tin* purity and pence of the first apes, of the shorten¬ 
ing of nmn’s life because of his >ins, etc., it seems to have followed 
genuine traditions. In almost every n*sp«*et. it seems to Ik* the best 
religion which man has ever invented.”— Rev. H. Malcvm , Travels in 
South Eastern Asia. 

“Sakya-Muni undertake and counsels a constant struggle 
against the IhmIv ami its jiassions ; in his eye's the body is the only 
enemy of man ; and though he dots not say so in those words.his 
asceticism has no object save to suIkIuc the body, and the burning 
passions which consume it. lie prescribes a strict eeliImey to the 
mouks engaged in mlers, and recoimnentis to all his believers a not 
less strict chastity and morality.” — St. Hilaire. 

St. Hilaire says that the whole law of Boodhism consists in re¬ 
nunciation [and so teach Hocthe and Carlyle] : that .Sakvn requires 
humility, disregard of worldly wealth, patience anti resiirnntion in 
adversity, hive to enemies, religious tolerance [if so. he was in ad¬ 
vance of Jesus], horror at falsehood, avoidance of frivolous conver¬ 
sation. consideration and esteem for wonK'n. sanctity of the marriage 
rebtion. non-resistance to evil, confession of sins. etc. Sakva could 
receive no more acceptable present tlian a i*tsoii fit for conversion. 

St. Ililairv srives the following from a Boodhist Hospel : 

Botklha te*aclK*s him [ Pouma] in a few wtmls that tlie whole 
law consists in renunciation : ami !\>umu, tlK'iicefirdi for tlic 
world desins to go and live amidst a neighboring tribe, wliich be 
should convert to the religion of Boodha. but whose savage ci»- 
toms uiiirlit have terrified a less n'solute courage. Bhaguvat seeks 
to turn him from this perilous design. He says: 

•• 'Hm* men of < Vonaparantn, whi*n* you an* about to go. are pas¬ 
sionate. crml. furious ami insolent. When tb^c men. O Pouma, 
addn — you to \mir fact* with ma!i*i«>n-. gn»>> ami insulting words— 
wIhji ti h y an- angry at you and about you. wlmt will you think ? 

“ If tlie men of ( Vonaparantn. nqilied Pounui. nd<in*ss me to my 
face, with malirions, gr>Ks and insulting words—if they get angry 
nt me ami abuse me. I will think to myself. * These < Vonaponinta- 
ku« an* certainly good nwn -these an* mihl men since they do not 
strike me either with their liands or with stows.’ 

** But if t!*e men of (’roiiapiranta >trike you with their bands 
and with -toms, wlmt will you think i 

“ I w ill think that they an* good ami mild sinca they do 
not beat me w ith sticks, or cut me with swords. 
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*T5at if they beat yoa with stkfe and cot yoa with gw q ui p 
what will yoa think? 

* 1 will think that they are good mod mikL since they do not de» 
prire me completely of life. 

- Bat if they tike yoar life, what will yoa think ? 

*■ 1 will thick that t:.e men of Crooaparacta are rood and ^ to 
deliver me w;:h so lit::** pain from this body fail of rfienessw" 

Other extracts issftrht be riven from the sacred sc r ip t ur e * of the 
Boorihist similar in spirit to this : bat they cannot be in s ert ed here 
for want of space. 

“ The pri:y\;<a! characteristics of Boodhism. are the doct rin es <€ 
mild^es^ t* polity. and the universal brotherhood of gnaw wh>rh ap¬ 
pear Caromoiy in contrast with the exclusive and arrogant spirit of 
Brabm ; nlsm. Bcodha and his followers sought to teach aS man¬ 
kind the rc-Iirioos truths which were before comainrd the 
property of the privileged clashes. The Brahmin mcrahty was 
in its nature : then* religion was made for thewehes *ak«- 
They subjected themselves to severe penance, bat it was for tna 
parpcee of beine admitted to the pro^-nce of Brahma in aoc<b»T 
life. Ibe AsV.ie R»dhi«t was o re disinterested. He srir^t 
not to elevate himself a!*‘<ne. but be was virto«ss ami tried : ^ rari 
himself perfect. that he nrri.T transfer the merits of his r»-ri.ct. n 
to other on. By the establishment ot orders rf rriigi-css 
car.ts who increased prodiriousiy in number in a vtry si>;ct ti=>. 
B*»iha. attracted and furr.obcd c*x^ *La:i.n to the p>*r aid on* r- 
tunate. Tbe Brahmins found fault with him for rvceiriasr as dxrt- 
pVs. the outcasts of Hirdoo society. He rep'kd * My law is a saw 
«f nxrey f -r all.’ When the Brahmins were scandalised by serii - 
hhn re^-ive a T^hardala woriar a« a true convert and sister in :re 
faith, he said. * Between a Brahmin aid a mar. of low caste, there is 
iy-'t :h* % sanve ditfrrvn-e. whicti tkxrv is between iijht and daranees*. 
The Brahmin was rv: made out of the etixr. He was bwra -:f a 
woman like a Tchardaia. Why thm should eoe be noble and ti-t 
other Lmoble ' After the Brahmin dies, be is a tang oed as an zjr 
clean, corrupt thing, jist like the corpses of persoos of other castes. 
Why ?r--n cake a distinction between tnrm ? '— H-sc. i 

drro !c Ci:«. 

Sakya-Muni was b--m of the virrin wif»- of a Brahmin kir^ «-f 
Matradha. A: the nomcT.t of his cencvptioG. a eod left heaves : . 
enUr the w. rr.b of h : s mother. Immediately after his birth. i>' w** 
rvevcniz/d as a divlue v* T5*c>. and it was pr dieted that be w o! 
snrjoss nil prr-v: *:- divir.o incarra’i in hotness. Kvery coe 
a-i*oii him. «*’*:•;:.z L:m as the irxi tf g •**. \t ben twee y \ i.-* 
ef ajc. i. • •••a d*>* rt and ;.vl : :•*» v \ < assorts: e r - 
men?. p v^rty. -i niicity, and virtue-. spt.»i;f.j ki who^e ; • 
in rellri.-us con:*j^i latioo. iK-.v «j» tempted ia n > os way\ 
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but his self-denial resisted all the seductive approaches of sin. 
When questioned as - to the sonrce of his virtue, he replied, M I am 
holv hv my own merit. T have made myself my own minister. 
What have I to do with other teachers ? Religion is my essence.” 
At the end of six years, he went to Benares, and taught his doc¬ 
trines to innumerable followers. He experienced a lively opposi¬ 
tion from the priests attached to the ancient creeds, but he 
triumphed over all his adversaries, after holding a discussion with 
them ; and their chief prostrated himself before him, and acknowl¬ 
edg'd himself vanquished. Sakya revised the code of moral and 
social law. lie reduced the main principles of morality to four, 
viz.: mercy, aversion to cruelty, unbounded sympathy for* all anim¬ 
ated beings, and the strictest adherence to the law. He also gave 
a decalogue of commandments, viz. ; not to kill, not to steal, to lie 
chaste, not to testify falsely, not to lie, not to swear, to avoid all 
impure words, to l>e disinterested, not to take revenge, and not to 
lie MijKTStitious. This code of morals was firmly established in the 
hearts of a number of his followers, when he left earth, to be reab¬ 
sorbed in the universal soul, which is himself. At the time of his 
death, he was eighty-four years of age. 

The authorities for this biography are the Asie Polyglotta ot 
J. (i. Klaproth ; the Manual of Boodhtsm, by R. S. Hardy; and 
Hue’s Journey through the Chinese Empire. 

44 In the transcendental and philosophic sense, Boodha means 
mind, Dharma matter, and Sangha the concretion of the two former, 
in tin* siTisiblc, and plienomenal world. In a practical and religious 
H**tia<», Boodha means the mortal author of this religion [Sakya], 
IHiarma his law, and Sangha the congregation of the faithful.” 

Schmidt in his Geschichte tier Mongolen says, that tlie Bond* 
bi>tic Trinity is compost'd of Boodha, the doctrine, and the union 
of spirituality. 

“ The Dharma of Sakya-Muni was addressed wholly to the 
4 intellect ’, and sought to wean mankind from the pleasures and 
vanities of this life, by pointing to the transitoriness of all human 
enjoyment.” 

XumlHTless authorities might lie cited to diow that Pythagoras 
bad adopted many of the Boodhistic doctrines, and that Plato adop¬ 
t'd much of the Wthagorean system : and we know that the Chris¬ 
tian* adopted much of die Platonic. Beer in his History of the Jew- 
t*H Setts savs the Ksscnes were Jews who having fled to Kgypt, at 
the time of tlie Babylonian captivity, became acquainted there with 
the phih*ophy of Pythagoras and Plato, and hail engrafted it upon 
tin* doctrines of Moses ; and Ita|iluiel in his Post-Biblical History of 
the Jnn adopts that opinion. 

“11m* Samaritans in Aram wire Boodhists, (sec Joluinn voo 
Mueller’s \Vclt-<Jc6chichto,) as were likewise tlie Kasenes in Palestine; 
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at least they wore so in their esoteric doctrines. thr*ojh nh w qotBtl? 
they confirmed externally to tlie Mosaic and afterward? to the < W 
tian system. Hie Esi«>e? snb^juentiy joined the Gn Mies. * • 

The Gnostic? were divided into two d*kf sects—the Asiatic and 
the Egyptian [*niera'pent;e The fmr were properly Bc«*f_isXA. 
who for the m**st part adapted the outward form? *4 CVsstianity. he- 
cause, in acocdance with their own tenets. they o addend to 

be a Boo»Iha. who !;ad appeared « *n oar'd-. * * • * • 

The l>ruid?. t«v». in ancient Britain wrre IV* -.1 i>t? : they admit¬ 
ted the ineTempsycheis. the pev-existcD-v **f souls, and their return 
to the realms of univirsal space. They had a rid of irds. r»nd<t- 
inff. like tl'at of the Bo-dhists. of a enat.c. a sustain-, r. and a de¬ 
stroyer. The I>raids constituted a sucerd-*Tal toi-r. which resow-d 
to itself the exclusive privilege of exp*‘Tind:n*r tiie mysteri-s of rvii- 
gioo. T;*ir wisdom was so renowned that La» > an says in ids et 5c 
poem. • K ever tlie knowledge of the cods has come dvwn tarfu it 
is to the Druid? of Britain ’ Tlie I>ru:ds most have they 

doctrine through traffic of the Phoenician? with Britain, tl-.-:- latter 
people havir.? been of the B*»lhi*t orv*d. Nay. ev.n in tbr fcr 
North, did I>-*lhis:n make its way : f-r it etr.r. •: d *' tK? 

doctrn.e ‘‘I i >.!.!; is an echo *>f va! • f a. 1. r >'.*.»’■; ars 

had th.-lr divine trinity of th-j creator. >u?tai::*r. c>] ye? " 

Bjon.s % 

•• T • famous doctrine? of Pytiiaz "as arc- intensely R •>Ii?t:caL'* 
Cu..-. :v-i. 

-Thenar' thw philosophical \» an>'c.j tie 1 d..w*—f.*- 
lowers ■■!* the frst • f wh>rn are th.e Pi.ari-^s : • f the tb* 

i?add.:i> ■ <. ar. i tl o third *ct. wi.i-.-h t reti-nds *- ■ a st v-rcr d:~ ! .■>-. 

is called Ess- l ies*- are .T*.ws 1-v vrtii. ur i t:> y ch-rl-h rrn- 

tital l-v* i-;y. : 1 c-tv r n: n Tl y r ; - t pV-.o--;r a.-vvi! : an*! t:-y 

lo*k ui> r..:.ev ai.d a i..-*.ir t:.** :>a.>s : -rs as t>- 

preaV-t \'rvie. T : •* Hs~ • d-p : *«- r:« V*s red ar > .»*-r.« 

as to *-v ■. • *.r a 1 it.*::.:*, n. N- r a”, any W f 1 an. u-t t>m 

wh~« I- n r v,.\.>l.y an the : f r i* a law with tl * :.i tr^t 

th*.*s^‘ v 1. • j tl...Ir r. sh k'A d:>*: i , ‘u:r ih-:r i* ■:*> ur. * z 

the ::.-n.l* n. tr tvr'y « f !-’\z added that < f t 
as I-::.: all : r.t'.r :.. * » A- t • t*.. Ir p:**ty t* war is G d :t 

very «i il: «:y: :.«r uf :v tl,. y <>-ak t a w rj 

ah.;;* l - n. put r.:» •> ra'n pray-.-rs w :.ln» t> y rave 

r.*iV:v..d f: ::» *: -Ir : : - fa*:. n. a* if tl.- y niaA- a i.llcat:«Tv f -r its 
rLd:.L F . * -• T..*:r d -erlrs* i< t 1 : -=: Ti.at arc- ormpt.Vje, 

and that ?’•>• ::i r th- y ar>' ir.ad * f. i> n-*t i* rr.i.i:.* : l*nt that 

tii»- - ■nr-: r’..l n: 1 . outimi- f- r vt-r.— J.ssjVfv ir,;r. //. 7. 

2 A.'.l' . ill 2/. , > (| - ; t . '•.-S* f 

- T::c d;.K'trine »*f the Kss# :. s L*. that all ihir.jv shou d i*r a.'Cri>d 

to God. J iicy tcwcii the immortality of s<.»u:s. and u-ieira t. at tbe 
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reward* of righteousness are to bo earnestly striven fbr : and when 
they send what they have dedicated to God into the Temple, they 
do not offer sumfic<«. because they have more pure lustrations of 
their own.”— JiMp/ms Antiquities Will. 1 in llennell . 

44 Palestine and Syria are not unproductive of honorable and 
pood men, but are occupied by numlicrs, not inconsiderable, com- 
fiarvd even with the vtrv populous nation of the Jews. Tliese, ex¬ 
ceeding four thousand. ure culled Ksscnes, which name, though not, 
in my opinion, formed by strict analogy, corrvsj>onds in Greek to 
the word • holy.’ For they have attained the highest holiness in the 
worship of God. and that not by sacrificing animals, but by cultiva¬ 
ting purity of heart. They live principally in villages. Some cub 
tivatr the "round : others pursue the arts of peace, ami stHi em¬ 
ployments a* are Uncticial to themselv»s without injury to their 
neighlmrs. They an* the only people, who though destitute of mo¬ 
ney and |x*-< ssions. felicitate themselves as rich, deeming riches to 
consist in frugality and contentment. * * Of their love to God 

they give innumerable proofs bv living a life of contimini purity, 
uns'taimd by oaths and falsehoods, by regarding him us the author 
of every g«nid. ami the cause of no evil. They evince their attach¬ 
ment to virtue by their freedom from avarice, from ambition, from 
sensual pleasure: by their temperanec and jmtience ; bv tlK*ir fru¬ 
gality. simplicity and contentment; by their humility, their regurd 
to the laws and other similar virtues. Their love to man is evinced 
by their Unignity. their erpiity and tlieir liberality. of which it is not 
improjK-r to give a short account, though no language can ade¬ 
quately tWcriU* it. 

•• In the tirst place then* exists among them no hens**. however 
private, which is not oj**n to the reception of all the rest, and not 
only the meinUTs of tin* same society us>emble uisler the same do¬ 
mestic ro«»f. but even strangers of the suiih* persuasion have free ad¬ 
mission to join them. Hiere is but oih* treasure whence all derive 
Mjl’Hstcmv: and not only their provisions, but their clothes are 
common projHTty.” — Piulo 'M). A. I>. 

•• As early as tlie priesthood of Jonathan Apphus (B. (’. lf»l.), 
the Jews were divided into three prineijwl wets of Saddticci*. Pliar- 
isws ami Has* ■m*. of which tin* latter, consisting chiefly of the low- 
ct ranks, pn-xnts a remarkable picture of simplicity and moral pu¬ 
rity, tinctured by tin* austere spirit of mnnuchisni .”—lieu ml/. 

Hie similarity of the character* of the divinities worshipped in 
early tiin<*s in Hindustan. Urnne. and tin* Teutonic nations, as well 
as the m itainty that all tlm** nation-t were dtsmidcd in blood from 
oih* *t<■<"k. (iiabh-s us to s«v that the similar idms wife received 
atm»ng tli«*tn. though widely w'jsiratnl. The following are tbn 
names of tlie days of the wtek in fc?anncrit, I -at in, Teutonic mod 
Koglihh. 
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Sanscrit. 

Aditva-vsr. 

Soma-var. 

Mangala-var. 

Boodha-var. 

Yrihaspate-var. 

Snkra-var. 

Sani-var. 


Latin. 

Dies Solis. 
Dies Lunac. 
Dies Mart is. 
Dies Mercurii. 
Dies Jovis. 
Dies Veneris. 
Dies Saturnae. 


Teutonic. 

SorHhee. 

Moon-daeg. 

Tuis-daeg. 

Wodeosdaeg. 

Thore-daeg. 

Fricas-daiir. 

Setemes-datg. 


EmgMk. 

Sunday. 

Mi’Otbiv. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Each day has the same name in meaning in the four languages. 
They are the day of the son. of the moon, of the God of war. of the 
God who came down to earth, of the God of Gods, of the Love- 
Goddess. and of the Time-Gud. The aboriginal Latins and Teuton 
came from Hindostan, and brought their Gods and languages along 
with them. 


M The Boodhists of the West accepting Christianity on its firs* 
announcement, at once introduced the rites and observances which 
for centuries had already existed in India. From that country 
Christianity derived its monastical institution-, its form of ritual 
awl church service, its councils re convocations to settle schism* 
on points of faith : its worship of relics. and workir* of miracv* 
through them : and much of the discipline and »iress of tb' dvrgy. 
cvrn to the shaved heads of the monks and friars.”— Pruiiep .— 
Qvfta! iii P‘<rrle'< India m Gr>ece. 

Lmdrcsoe. in his introduction to the Fv Krm Ki. translated bv 
AM Ih m;*i=at fmm tlie < ’him-***. expr^s^* !»:> high ndmirarior, **f 
the licr>»i*m with whh-h the B«v>LV?t missionaries b f-.re O r-t 
cr«.**«d streams ar.d *eas which liad amstod armies, traversed 
and mountains upon which no caravan*.land to v-ntnrv. and brat d 
danger* and -urmoGntcd obstacles which had defied the omnip**:* n*>* 
of the emperors. 

Bj*'»rns*jema. in 1*44. estimated the number of follower of th* 
different creed* a* fallows : B»vdhi*?s. 3*0.imV0.im>0 : rhriej-s. 
230.0dii.0n0: M*-ranimciLir:*. 1 Oimmhi.jhhI ; Brahmin*. 1 J>0.0ih».iViO ; 
Pagan*. 7u.ihj0.o00; Jew*. 10.(n.n).(nn) : in ail 1.«*mUh*L‘Xk}. 


- Then? L* not a dress office or ceremony in the church of R.-»rv. 
to which the devil ha* not here (among the Boodhi-ts of 
China] provided s»*me counterpart ” {Father Rv,n. Mt <*:<-»*:'u : i 
the XYh'i centun,.). Even when he (Boori] began inveigh:*: ~ 
again*t the idols, he was told that these were the images of de¬ 
parted great men. whom th« y worshipped exactly on the sar>* 
principle, and in the same mnnv.-r. a* the Catholics did the of 

tiiC Ap'*‘!es and martyrs.” —Min rat/* Hi<*o r u '/ Dt<:iver:r* r ; .L>i. 

Life is a *ta*e of probatiou and misery, according to BoodhUm. 
— Vpham. Ch . VI. 

Boodhigxn “ inculcates benevolence, tcmleme*?. fonrivcn«w of 
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injuries, and love of enemies and “ forbids sensuality; love of 
pleasure; and attachment? to worldly objects.’*— Judson . 

“The doctrine of Gaudma Boodlro is a reforming scheme, 
which was obliged to bend to circumstances, and to incorporate 
parts of other systems.”— Vpham. Ch. XL 

u At tiiat time all beings lived in an Assankaya of years; no sin 
was then 4 in tlie world : tlie immense duration of their life caused 
men to forget tlieir birtli and to be unmindful of death : they knew 
not the infirmities of life nor tlie miseries of the world.** The Ma- 
hairanso. Bootlhust Scripture. 

“The great schismwhieh divided the Kastem world and made the 
disunion irreconcileablc seems in fact to have originated in the time 
when tlie Munis or teachers of tlie Boodhist doctrine, either from re¬ 
forming principle or a love of power or a combination of both, pro¬ 
ceeded to have tlieir own theories and sacred books, not explanatory 
of, but in direct opposition to the Vedas ; teaching their followers 
that they alone were the true lielievers of the saving faith, throwing 
down the barriers of caste, and elevating the dogmas of their faith, 
above the sacerdotal class, and admitting every one, who felt an in¬ 
ward desire, to tlie ministry and preaching of their religion. A 
system thus associating itself with tlie habits, feelings and personal 
advantages of its disciples could pot fail to make rapid progress, 
wlierever it was contrasted with the fenced-in privileges, immutable 
dogmas, ami haughty pretensions of the sacerdotal class of tlie Brale 
mins.” Vpham. History and Doctrine* of Boodhnm. 

The Mosaic law a revamp of that of Egypt. 

| P2. ** It is strange tiiat the Egyptian religion, though so absurd, 
should yet hare borne so great a resemblance to the Jewish, tiiat 
ancient writers, even of tlie greatest genius, were not able to dis¬ 
cover any difference between them. For it is remarkable that both 
Tacitus and Suetonius, when they mention that decree of the Sen¬ 
ate under Tilicrius, by which the Egyptian and Jewish proselytes 
were tianished from’Home, expressly treat these religions as the 
same ; and it appears tiiat even the decree itself was founded on 
that supposition.” Hume. Natural History of Religion. 

My principle authority for the statements in regard to the reli¬ 
gious ceremonies of the Egyptians is J. G. Wilkinson, On the Man¬ 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. He has published two 
scries of volumes on the same subject and under the same title, but 
they are made substantially one work by the consecutive number¬ 
ing of the chapters,—the second series beginning with Chapter XI 
as the first ends with Chapter X. 

In chapter XII. be says that the Egyptians had sacred books of 
very ancient date, long prior to the age of Moses ; that the Egyji- 
tun priests were monothe ists : that the priests possessed almost 
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absolute power: that the probabilities are that Egypt was ruM by 
priests before there were any kings : that they ronrerntiil earh «lay 
and month to a particular deity: and that the doctrine of a Trinity 
was commonly received. 

In chap. XI. it is started that the Egyptian* offered the first 
fruits of the lentils to the God Harpncratos.' 

In chap. XV. Wilkin* m says that private fasting and penanne 
were frequently required by the Egyptian priests: that in-vn**. 
libations, and sacrifices of animal* and fruiTs were frequency *45 red 
to the Gods : that red oxen were preferred. and that the sacrifi-^al 
victims were slain by cutting their throats: that the fgrrtijn 
priests were in the habit of carrying the shrines of their gods rri 
procession as the Jewish prhsts carried tin* ark : that the Jew:«h 
kings and priests were anointed : and that tiic crews was a common 
sign on vtyy ancient Egyptian monuments. 

In chap. XIII. Wikin*»n gives a picture of a breast-pUte 
marked with the figures of Re and TUmei. such as was wnw by the 
Egyptian judges, and each figure has a cre>?s in it* hand. In the 
same chapter he cites the authority of Herodotus to prove the fart 
that ToO.iM'irt pilgrim* v:*;trd B«Ivis*i* ar.::*ia'!y. 

The Egyptian pr:«sts •• ]or ked uiw-n the d'vini’y as a > •!• and 
individed lv : ng ” though the people w-tv 

“ "TCio pri-stho-d tn»k a prominent part in ••wry :-tf.'ie prewe*l- 
ing : there was no ocrvinony in which they «!:«} i.-ot reartYuate. a**I 
even military n-guluM■■!»* were subject to the »*:?■;■ nee <*: t:>» 
sacenlotai caste.*’ Ch. XV. 

Oiri* granted to the Egvptian kings dominion over the wh*> 
world. XV. 

When about to undertake an ovpdi’i -n again*! f«w?gT» *•*!> -rst. 
tlio pr:**!* gav»* the king tin* falchion of victory, to *»vi-v tin 1 .>*- 
fiat of the i*i-pY wh>*e country he was al»»ti? t»» invj-x-. say -g 
••Take this w.-ap-m. ar.J smite with it the head i f :L. '.ri.pi:- 
Gm till's.” XV. 

•• The oM^t f Egyptian" monuments which rewn re-.ir arerJ* 
oviilentv of its [tV trinity ’s] having U-en t!.e:r U-lvf at the eur*- 
cst ju rists of which any re-o»rd* exist. and Osiris, the Judge *r«d 
1’rtwidcnt of Anicnti. i* mentioned in ti»ml»* U*!or.gi*ig to cor.ti re r*- 
raries of tl:*» kings who erwt-d the pyramids, upwards vf ‘Jinui 
U* fore» i .r.r ini.” If "i/at? ■** ■ i XII. 

** Indud. if at any early p ri*il the religion of Egypt a 

different h.iraovr. or if ary great change t**ok p!a*v in its »h ^ rri-v*. 
this niu<! have Uvn 1. ng Uforv :!.c foundation > f tin* re. r: t- 
that re main : and w : th th«- 1 x«v; ti«*:s of *oine addition to t : > eau- 
l«-guc of nvnor d *:t:«s. and an alteration in the name «»f Atvu*. 
perceive no change in the re-’i-gion from tin* earli«<t times ?’■>• 
reigns of the I'lniem:** and the Cesars.” X:mr. All. 
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Prichard, in his work on Egyptian Mythology, mention? tbo 
following resemblances between the ecclesiastical systems of Egypt 
and Jii.lm. 

1. 'Hh- high-priesthood hereditary in a particular house: 
so was the pontificate of each jwrticul.ir **1 in Egypt. 

*2. The judicial office belonged to the Invites, as it did in Egypt 
to tin* prints. 

3. The .Shofcriin. or iscrilies. were generally of the tribe of Levi. 
Their office eorn*spoiids exactly with that of the IIierograinmates 
in Eg\pt. 

4. .\I*di<ino. like other parts of knowledge, scorns to ha\*e be¬ 
longed t*> the priests in Palestine, as in Egypt. 

“ The Egyptians recognized among their esoteric or philosoph¬ 
ical doctrines, tie? existence of a spiritual and cU*rnal Uing : but 
this tenet was carefully concealed from the people, instead of be¬ 
coming tin* foundation and most conspicuous part of the popular 
religion.”— Pnr/uml. 

“The Egyptian religion is the produce of the country. ]*eeuliar 
to itself. an*l without any marks of foreign ini|>rovcmcnt or innova¬ 
tion.'* - Jell* u*ki. 

Plutarch say*. that the following F*-uI* i,i*e was inscriliod in the 
Tempi**«»f Sais. n*-ar a veiietl statu** I am all that is, and will 
\ h* : and my \*il hath uc\cr yet U-en raised by any imctal." 

lhng'trnlH rg. on** of the m«>*t l-anud and orthodox of the 
tf**niian -eh«*»ar** of th** present time, has written a b«n»k. entitle*] 
s nti<i Eg »/,*/. in which he endeavor* t*) show that the writer 
of tin* Pfiitak. nrh was really acquainted with the customs of 
Egypt. II** adduces in evidence many *if tli*^* same resemblance* 
lietwcen t!i** two eecl*>ia*tieal systems which I liave mentioned. 

C : msfmn l)*<tnu(< knoirn to many Sifts Ih/wc C'ut'J. 

$ •• The genius of Plato, informed by hi* own moderation, or 

by tin* traditional knowledge of the priists of Egypt, had ventured 
to cxjdoiv tin* mv*t«riotis nature of tip* Deity. When b** bad cleva- 
ttd Ins mind to the sublime contemplation *>f lln* tir.-t self existent, 
n*****»arv <*au-v of tli** universe. the Athenian sage wa* in^apald** of 
n-mviving h*»w the dm pie unity of hi* c-'*»nec cotiM admit the in- 
liuit** variety of di*tin**t und >ii**i*i**-ivo id**n* which compose the 
ni***M of tin* intellectual world: how* a I*»*ing purely incorporeal 
cmiltl execute that jirrfcrt model and in**u.d with a plastic hand the 
nidi- ami iiideficndi r»t cha***. 'I’ll** vain h«<j>c of e\trie.iting himself 

from t!.*v diflieiilti,-. which must oppre.— the feeble powers of the 
human mind, might indinv Plato t*» chii-Mt tl.e *h\ine nature un¬ 
der the ihr»i'-fold iivxlitications of the First c.iu*>*. tin* n*ason or 
/. ig**. ami the «oul or spirit of th*» unifcrsO. Hi* pm*ticul imagina¬ 
tion sometimes fixed uud animated these metaphysical abstractions; 
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the three archical or original principles were represented m the Pie- 
tonic systems as three Gods united with each other by a ■jrtai f 
and inefiable generation : and the L -gw was partica£arfy coBafari 
under the mere acce^ibie character of the Son of an eternal Father 
and the Creator and Governor of the World. Sorb appear to hare 
been the secret doctrines which were eastioasiy whi spered m the 
gardens of the Academy, and which, according to the ante mat 
disciples of Plato, could not be understood ti after an aaadboai 
study for thirty years."— GiUvm. Chap. XXL—Dedmt mad FdL 

In a note affixed to this chapter. Guizot says that, a c co rding ta 
the Zend-Aresta. h is by the word nwwe ancient than the world that 
Ormuzd created the UniTtne. He aho says that PhBo pqnaaSfai 
the Logo* as the ideal archetype of the world. 

fc L&goar 9 is the Greek term, in the first verse of the Evangel of 
Jokn. translated - Word" in the English Bible. It should have been 
translated - Reason" or - 'Wisdom." John says “ In the beginning 
was the Word [Logo*. Jesus] and the Word was with God. and the 
Word was God." 

Hammer-Pnrrstall in his La M^\nd<mts says that Mlthra was 

the mediator, and incarnate Raieesyr of the Persians, that his wor¬ 
ship was introduced into R.^oe tS B. C- that Mithra was the *» o 
of a virgin, that the initiated were taught the doctrta? of the trinity 
and the immortality r. (the s«:*cL arid that the - resemblance of the cere¬ 
monies of the mysteries of Mithra with those of the charrh of Jens 
was confessed by the fathers of the church, such as Justin and Ter- 
tallian." A moot? these cereo nies. there was a eucharisi. which 
consisted in the oblation of bread and the chalice. 

The Boodhis: bocks contain many threats of punishment for asa- 
beliefi. 

Tbe name - Branmin" means - twice-born." re-reoerated. Jess 
says, unless a man be bora again, be cannot enter the kingdom cf 
heaven. 

** Faith and love are cot less tie fundamental powers of the Pla¬ 
tonic than of the Christian soul-life." Adrrm^r^. 


The Boodhists in Thibet have an infallible bead, as the Cathoocs 
have in Rome. 

To Plato - we owe the firs' f -tnal development of the d> r tr ia e 
of the spirituality of the sou*. an 1 the first attempt towards desxs- 
strating its immortality." Tc t;* \ 

** Plato passed am^n^r a hrj* portion of his b eare r s foe tbe actstl 
s*n of A poll x ard his n.g; ted fa'hcr. Aristo. was adro-^clshed in a 
dream to respect the r> rv c of his wife. Periktiooe. until alter the 
birth of the child •■( which she was then pregnant by Apc%kv" 
Manful rf B'**L\ran. 
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44 There is one Indian J Hindoo] legend of considerable impor¬ 
tance, the age of which \lr. Bentley endeavors to decide by astro¬ 
nomical computation ; this is the story of Krishna, the Indian Apol¬ 
lo. In native legends, he is represented as an avatar, or incarnation 
of the divinity; at his birth, choirs of devatus [angels] sung hymns 
of praise, while shepherds surrounded his cradle. It was necessary 
to conceal his birth from the tyrant Cansa. to whom it had been 
foretold that the infant should destroy him. The child escaped, with 
his parents, beyond tlie coast of Lamouna. For a time he lived in 
obscurity, but then commenced a public lire, distinguished for prow 
ess ami lieneficence. He washed the feet of the Brahmins, ami 
preached the m<*t excellent doctrines ;*but at length the power ol 
his enemies prevailed: he was nailed, according to one account, to a 
tree, by an arrow ; and, before dying, foretold the miseries which 
would take place in the Cali-Yuga, or wicked age of the world, 
thirty-six years after his death.” Cardinal Wiseman. 

u That the name of Chrishna, and the general outline of his 
history, were long anterior to the birth of oar Savior, and prob¬ 
ably to the time of Homer, we know very certainly.”— Sir Wnt. 
Jones. 

The last supper, in which the Christians eat bread and drink 
wine, calling tliem the flesh and blood of Jesus, is an imitation of 
the human sacrifices of the heathens, in which they ate the flesh 
and drank the blood of the victim. 

44 Ahriman”, in the Zoroastrian mythology [which, it is universally 
acknowledged—I believe—by Oriental scholars, is not of later date 
than 450 II C.], “slew Kayomorts, the first human being, who 
was both man and woman : from his pieces grew up a plant, which 
bore, instead of fruit, Meshia and Meshianc, the real ancestors of 
the human family. Both were in the beginning innocent, ami 
formed for heaven, and honored Ormuzd as their creator : but they 
were seduced by Ahriman. who brought them fruit which they 
ate. and lost by transgression their haziness. The woman was 
the first who sacrificed to the Devs. After fifty years they hod 
children, Siuhmak and Ycshak, and died one hundred years old : 
for their sins they were doomed to sufler boll-tonneiits till the resur¬ 
rection.”— Prichard. Sat. Hist. Man. B. IV. Ch. X. 

“ If I did not know it would be sending coals to Newcastle, I 
would, with all my dimness of eyes and trembling of fingers, copy 
in Greek the hymn of (loanthcs [given in Cudworth]. ami n^piesd 

? im to coni|iare it with anything of Most's, of David, or of Solomon. 

nsteud of those ardent oriental figures, which are so difficult to 
understand, we find that divine simplicity which constitute* tin* 
charm of Grecian eloquence in proeo and rcrae.” —John Adams. 
Letter to Jeffermau Sept. 22 , 1813 . 
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Testament show that mild morality was known on earth before the 
time of Christ 

44 What doth the Lord reauirc of thee bat to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Micak. VI. 8. 

44 If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. For thou heapeth coals of fire 
upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee.” Pmr. XXV. 21. 

44 Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me.” Prov. A.YA*. 8. 

44 The meek shall inherit the earth.” P*. XL VII. 11. 

44 Keep thy tongue from evil." Ps. XXXIV. 13. 

44 Say not thou, 4 1 will recompense, but wait on the Lord.” 
Prov. XX. 22. 


44 A lawyer asked him [Jesus] a question tempting him. and 
saying 4 Master which is the great commandment of the law T Jesus 
said unto him 4 Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
peat commandment And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On tliese two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.’ ” Mat. XXII. 35—10. 

44 Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart ami 
with all thy soul and with all thy might.” Dent. VI. 5. 

44 Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Lev. XIX. 18. 


The works of Plato contain numerous passages similar to 
phrases used in the New Testament—such as: a rich man shall 
hardly enter the kingdom of heaven: fear not them who kill the 
body : obey God rather than inan : the* kingdom of God is within 
you : he that is righteous ducth righteousness: no man can serve 
both God and mammon: sot vour affections on things above: 
what shall it profit a man if fie gain the whole world and h<so 
his own soul, Ac. St John sneaks of Jesus as the Logos, tlie 
44 word,” and logo$ hail b«*n used in the same sense by Plato and 
Philo long before, and, in fact, tlie same won! was used says Remusat, 
by Laot-se in China GOO R (\ The greater portion of the 
sermon on the Mount is a patchwork, made up of phrases from the 
Talmud, the writings of the Jewish Rabbi's, the Old Testament 
and the works of the Platonists. 


44 The week of seven days *was a common measure of time from 
the earliest ages among the Asiatic nations.” Lepsius. 

Some one asked Diogenes the way to be revenged on an enemy ? 
The cynic replied : 4 * l» e more virtuous.” Plat, de a\ui. poet. 
Quoted by Borthefemy 

Socrab*'* said, it was pern itb d to p<t urn evil for cviL Plu/j 
in Cnt. Qn e l f.y I'ai: » y. 
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return. awl which alone can irradiate (not our visual organs merely), 
lull our souls and our intellects.** Sir IVm. Jones. 

*• It is incontestihlo that the Brahmins have formed their jieople 
to surh a deurve of irentleness. courtesy. tem]>erance, and chastity, 
or at least have so far continued them in these virtues. that Kur«> 
jK-ans frequently appear in comjurison with them as licastly. drunk¬ 
en. «»r mad. Their air and lanvruoi'c are unrestrainedly elegant, their 
Muivior friendly, their j>ersons clean, their way of life simple ami 
harmless. Their children an* educated without severity ; yet they 
an* not d.-stitute of knowledge, and still less of quiet i in! 11strv or 
iii-*e!y imitative art. * * * Tlie leading hlea the Brahmin* 

fnt' it.iin of (iod is grand and beautiful: their morality is pun* and 
elevated ; and even their fables, when smnr.cd by the eye of reason, 
an* Mined and charming.”— J. Cl. IlerJrr—Philosophy <>f History. 

*• The morality of the Zi*nd-Avesta is entitletl to praise : purity 
cf wonl. action and thought is repeatedly inculcated. To multiply 
tl.e human s|)«ri«*s. im-re.L'S* its happiness, and prevent evil an* the 
p neral dutits ineulcated hy Zoroaster to his dmciples ; agriculture 
and the multiplication «»f iw.*lu! arts an* partieularly recommended 
to them. * lie,’say* Zor »a*?* r. * who sows tlu* ground with dili- 
r-*nn*. acquins a greater 'took of Minions merit than he could gain 
tv liMMKl pra\i*rs.' Tii** disciple of Z-Toaster is enjoined to pardon 
injuries to honor his parent* and the kin^r whose rights an* derived 
fpun Ornmzd. to n-qm-t old age. to observe general gentVness of 
ni inivr-, ami to prueliee universal benevolence."— Hutler-llora 
Rib/••a. 

•• Well-doing” said r*: at«s; - i* the nobhst pursuit of man. Tlw 
B*'t man :ii:•! the most In ! »vnl hy thetiodsis he who as a husband¬ 
man p Tfonu-i well the dutie*» of lm*bandrv : as a surji*on those or 
inetlie.il art ; in p 'litieal life, hi* duty towards the nimmoiiwealtl). 
But tie* m.ci d • -* ii-■:!*i!iLT we'l. i* noitln r u^* fill or agreeable to 

the tod-. * 

•* The **q>- ;i..r nun !•»«»k-s a* hi* -itu.iti'in and a>*t* aecirdingly. 

II... *i I’!*** n»t h'ljwif with wlui i* b*v«indhi* station. If he jhus- 

s>•*> i.eii. *. l.i- aeu a- a rieh nun oujht to do. If pour. he nets 
»i- a p >*»r ini'i •eight i,» To a -tran/er. In* nets tin* j»art of u 
Mranj'-r. If a ii»- aet* :i* a **ulf-rer • »iivriit to do. The su- 

!*• ri. *r mail • at*-: - into no situation win-re lie i* not hini**-If. If ho 
1 a - tm:ion. l,e do* * u *t tr at with ■■••iiteiiipt tlu>*o Ih.*- 

|ow l.!m. ll *■. o -iupv an in!erii*r «*!.i , io». lie d-» s n it eourt the 
ftv-.r "I l: - 'iji- rior* ; !, * ei.ro e's Ihm-'lf and b'.i:m** not others. 
II.- fis-B ii • d —tii^r.M-si IT* L'iuml*V~ ii.it with Il-*avn above; 

l.e f— U no n*'•nt:i»« nt w!*li man l» e»w. Ilene.*. ihe Mijn.*ri<>r man 
dwell- at i-.i--. e.ihn'v awaiting the will of Il«-nv<-n. But the mean 
man walk* in dangerous fKitlis and cowls wliat be has no right to 
obtain " C''njn,iuj. 
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AITUDIX. 


* Aha, I have nev er seen one love virtue as «e love beauty."— 
Camfwcmg. 

* To cultivate virtue with undrriating an ghea i of in fc g rtiu o, 
without regard to a low or short fife, is the waj to fulfil the d ivi n e 
decree .’*—AtemamSy a Ckmat PUonfker, (350 R C.) 

* Let os vigorously exert ousehnes to act towards others, as we 
wish them to do to us.”— Menaus. 

There is nothing more derated in afl the New Testament thaa 
the following from the Enchiridion of Epictetus : - Remember tfet 
you must behave at tile as at an entertainment. Is anything brought 
around to you, pat oat roar hand, and take yov share with modera¬ 
tion. Doth it pas yon, do not stop it Is it not yet crone. 
not stretch forth your desire towards it, hot wait till it react** 
yon. Thus do with regard to children, to a wife, to a public cAx. 
to riches, and you will some day be a worthy partner of the Feast 
of the Gods. And if you * do not so much as take than 
which are set before you, but are even able to despise them, then too 
wfll not only be a partner of the Feast of Gods, but a sharer u 
their Empire also.'* 

u Let your most secret acts be as though yon bad all the wor id 
for witnesses. lk> not expect that reprehensible words will be f -r- 
gotten ; you may hide them from others, but never fn to y*:«ir«* -If. 
Devote your leisure hours to beating crnrwel from the wwe : avi¬ 
ate the sufferings of the virtuous poor : the recoflectkvi of ch*r.*y 
well applied is one of the most precious forms «*f wealth If y n 
should be clothed with a high office, let y*mr subordinates be u> 
right men. and when you leave'your position, let it be with bx> *r 
rather than with wealth."— hocratcs. 

“ Do not allow thyself to be carried away by ang*T. Attr-y 
words and scornful looks are sins. To strike a man. «>r vex h:a 
with words, is a sin. Even the intention to strike an- •tier. merits 
punishment Opposition to peace is a sin. Rtp'y to thine enecy 
with gentleness."— Zend-Avesta. 

“ All virtues are comprised in justice : he who is just, is a gvxd 
man."— Tkeognis. 500 B. C. 

“ Do not be content with being just : prevent injustice.**— 
Phocyltdes. 450 B. C. 

“ Do not that, which von would disapprove in others."— 7W 

600 B. C. 

“Let vour first law be. to respect vourself."—Ptfvj 
Golden Terse. VIII. 

*• What gravity, what c»»n-'tan r y. ireigran ; m:ty. p-obity. f>3-* *y. 
era was so great—what virtue of e\err kind so txodxnt b a:y 
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people, &8 to admit them to a comparison with oar ancestors ? ”— 

Cicero. 

*• I>o not abandon your eyes to the pleasures of sleep, without 
having thrice examined the deeds of your day. What fault have 1 
eoinuiitt^l/ Wliat have 1 done? To what duty have 1 been 
fake? Commence with the first of your actions, and thus go 
through ull thi* others*. Reproach yourself with the evil which you 
have done: rejoice over the gooj.”— Pythagoras. Golden terse. 
AW’III. 

“ I»ok for pleasure in the pursuit of wisdom. os giving birth to 
all the virtues. Th«*se unite in teaching us, that no man can live 
happily, who doe* not live wisely, conscientiously, and justly : nor 
on the other hand, can he live wisely and justly, without living 
happily : for as virtue is necessary to a life of happiness, so is a 
life of happim>s necessary to virtue.”— Kpiciitus. 

•• The devout uneducated Chinese, man or woman, habitually 
adon* and supplicates the idol-god in preference to Heaven, just as 
we see in Havana or Italy, the devout but mentally unenlightened 
Romanist habitually adore and supplicate the images of the Saints 
in preference to God.”— Mcaduict 
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